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Suggested Ideal Plan for Retail Yard, adapted to a site of limited size in the ordinary village or small city. 
Convenience of arrangement and close utilization of space characterize it. 
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“SHASTA” “CALIFORNIA” 
Made in allsizes. 1% and 13% in. thick. Made in all sizes. 134 and 1% in. thick. 


Weed Doors in 1914 


will possess the same satisfaction-giving qualities that have character- 
ized them in the past and which have made them dependable 
sellers in all parts of the world. Making them in their entirety 
from the tree up we are able to exercise the most discriminating 


care in quality of wood and in workmanship. All this goes to 
make them 


Good Doors To Sell 


and we want you to get in on the profits and big sales that follow 
their introduction. We make Weed doors in white pine and with 
3-ply Rotary cut Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine Panels, in a 
variety of styles. 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly 


Weed Lumber Co. , catirorin 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. Eastern Offices: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 


(— 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the Globe 





Where our Veneers are quickly 










dried, 
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A Square Deal for the Retail Trade 


is the object of the 


> SHIPPERS ASSOGIATIONS 


: WHOLESALERS AND MANurActurers oF 
_ Paciric Coast Lumsen, SHin6Les AND OtHen Forest Provucts 


Branch Office: ; ~ Gaels 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. ge Seattle, Washing ‘fom. 
composed of 


Wholesale Lumbermen who have at heart the best interests of the 
Manufacturer, the Wholesaler and the Dealer. 


We recommend for your consideration the members shown below; catering to 
the demands of the Retail Trade (either rail or cargo) for the following products: 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding 
and Shingles, Long Fir Timbers. 
Factory Lumber, etc. 


(Straight or Mixed Cars, Shingles in Transit) 





Barnes & Mauk............ a OO OE erent Seattle, Wash. 
mowom, €1..0., Guniber Co... «0... os ecsccesews Seattle, Wash. 
Buckeye Lumber Co.........................seattle, Wash. 
Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Co................ Everett, Wash. 
Carstens & Earles, Incorporated.............. Seattle, Wash. 
Siuceaso dubr. at (oad CO,... cc cee ees Kansas City, Mo. 
GAS SE Sey eg Sic) ay) Ch Seattle, Wash. 
Se Pe BS OS Ca Seattle, Wash. 
RUMINAL Nas ain 5 oe in o:b oe scene ees ees vie Seattle, Wash. 
US OSU, Re ee Seattle, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Comm’l. Co...............Cosmopolis, Wash. 
Miller Bros. Lumber Co.................Bellingham, Wash. 
muuer, A. W., Saw Mill Co....... 5... 20. ..0 0% Seattle, Wash. 
PPBCINC BAMIDET (50... occ. ccc c cscs. ss cee sc RORtG, SWAB. 
Parkcer-en Gamber Co... .. 2... 06... esses Pilchuck, Wash. 
NR ie slosh a ies bd nie xs RA OSS Seattle, Wash. 
PUMURPAR TE OE, 0.5 AAI NGO 5 as ono scans cece seed Seattle, Wash. 
BROWSE PROG SUMED. 6.5 cies ccs case cencee oe nem Seattle, Wash. 
SSS sR CS ae rere Everett, Wash. 
BHENREM- PAM CO. ooo on ik cen ce ee ce cesses OAtES, SWASR. 
BOUnG Damper CoO... 6... occ cee ces cesses oe Oe, Maen. 
SEES Te | LD CC ae ae eee Seattle, Wash. 
UST E CS. COS 6 Minneapolis, Minn. 
URE EI E O S cs 5 ow one oa Hip cv wee w sine aee we Seattle, Wash. 
Nec te ¢ ie OND FS ae 07: a Grand Rapids, Mich. 
OS MESS ise ooo hoe bs ascso asennad St. Paul, Minn. 
EXO Eien SD Oe ere Seattle, Wash. 
Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co............Snohomish, Wash. 
CN EE ES © arr Seattle, Wash. 
RUOHEGINIANEE la EE 1S. MOO. oo oo acer ecaccn South Bend, Wash. 
Dant @& Russell.....................s0.00++0..eOPreand, ‘Ore. 
Dierks-Stevenson Lbr. Co..............0.000- Seattle, Wash. 
DDR AG MIM CSOs nn 55. 0:5.0 00's 095040050 0aNe Omaha, Neb. 
Duncan Lumber Co..........................Fortland, Ore. 
Duncan Sningiesr Gzbr. Co... ... 06 6666s bers Kansas City, Mo. 
AGIOS ACIPATY BIDT. GO... 2000s cecesveca Bellingham, Wash. 
ital ol COR erase Bellingham, Wash. 
Jacobson-taempinll Tbr. Co... .........0cceses Seattle, Wash. 
Jamison isbr.e Saingle CO... .....6secsceesss Everett, Wash. 
MBit TAMMIE CO... 2... oc ccc cece ceive see HERES, NASD. 
RAP ROME IIIT SO isoo.o5.c5 50 sss os ob cn weer Seattle, Wash. 
McCulloch-McMullen Co................. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee Se C7 tr Seattle, Wash. 
Minnesota Western Lbr. Co............. Bellingham, Wash. 
Noll-Welty Zamber To... ... oc ccccvcssvccseceess Denver, Colo. 
North Bend Lumber Co................. North Bend, Wash. 
Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co..........Seattle, Wash. 
Pacific Lumber Agency.............-ce+.08 Aberdeen, Wash. 
PAO IAIOR,, AAUMDET TODS 616.66 oss occa on ts seis eee Seattle, Wash. 
le SR OTS OE Coe rrr Seattle, Wash. 
yee i SS) ia) Cf er Kansas City, Mo. 
Sta WOO BMGIBET 1G si5. 6 6c .ci0.0.00.0's 66619 000% Stanwood, Wash. 
VATA ETE ACO 0.15 6 558:9/0:0 010.0: vies wie elo Seattle, Wash. 
Whatcom Tatis SCO. ......0.00.005s0s0088 Bellingham, Wash. 


Above is a list of Members of the Wholesale Lumber and Shingle Dept. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS: 
257 Shippers who are Members of Rate Department. 
168 Shippers who are Members of Freight Claim Department. 
31 Shippers who are Members of Inspection Department. 


We are also publishers of the well known LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT 
RATE GUIDE containing freight rates on Forest Products from Pacific Coast 
Points to all railroad stations in the United States and Canada. 

No lumber office is complete without this Tariff. Itcan be furnished you 
either in whole or part books, or pocket editions for salesmen, for any particular 
group of States that you might require. A postal will bring full particulars. 

Publishers of the LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT ACTUARY. This is 
a handy reference book which contains tables showing the correct freight on 
Forest Products delivered on any rate from 3 cents to $1.00. 

Publishers of the LUMBERMEN’S COMPLAINT RECORD. A 


reference book similar to Mercantile Agency Guides. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


3179-3180-3181-3182-3183 Arcade Building 
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\ Seattle, Washington. Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
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Last week, as hitherto mentioned in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, a bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives calling for an appropriation of $10,000 to 
enable the Forest Service to make a proper exhibit at 
the Forest Products Expositions to be held in April and 
May in Chicago and New York. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, and 
on Thursday of this week the committee reported it back 
to the House with a unanimous recommendation that it 
pass. It is greatly to be hoped that this amount, so 
small in comparison with most appropriations, will be 
provided the Forest Service, in order that it may make 
a@ proper showing of educational value at these great 
educational expositions. 


PROGRESS TOWARD FLOOD CONTROL. 


The rivers and harbors committee of the House of 
Representatives, evading big continuous appropriations 
provided for in both the Ransdell-Humphrey and New- 
lands bills for flood control and river regulation, recom- 
mended an appropriation of $7,000,000 for the lower 
Mississippi River. Doubtless this appropriation can be 
profitably used, and yet it is but a continuation of the 
old piecemeal, year to year, playing with a great prob- 
lem involving a great obligation. But that is not the 
whole of the story. Subsequent to that. action it is un- 
derstood that Senator Ransdell and Congressman Humph- 
reys both agreed with Senator Newlands and Senator- 
elect Broussard, of Louisiana, to a change in the New- 
lands bill that would specifically provide for the lower 
Mississippi River. To this the advocates of the New- 
lands bill, which in its broad provisions contemplates 
the entire subject of flood control, are entirely willing 
to agree; for certain specific things should be and must 





be done on the lower Mississippi River, as well as other 
things elsewhere and in other forms. It is expected, 
therefore, that all parties at interest will get together 
and work harmoniously for the passage of a revised 
Newlands bill. 


THE RETAILERS IN WASHINGTON. 

On page 34 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will be found a special telegraphic report of a 
hearing held at Washington on the new interstate and 
trade commission bill. For the first time in our history, 
so far as we are aware, a large delegation of retail 
merchants has been before Congress to present the needs 
and rights of the retailer and his importance in the 
economic and social scheme of our business and com- 
munity development. This delegation, representing many 
thousands of retailers in practically all lines of retail 
trade, was headed by lumbermen, and lumbermen were 
chiefly responsible for initiating the countryside move- 
ment in behalf of retailers that is now carried to Wash- 
ington. The various retail lumber associations were 
alive to the emergency and showed their enterprise and 
public spirit in sending some of their best representa- 
tives to Washington to appear before the committee. To 
them the retail trade in all lines is under obligations, for 
without them the cause of the retailer would not have 
been presented so efficiently, if at all. 








STEEL RAILWAY CAR ACCIDENTS. 

While there has recently been a great popular hue and 
ery for steel cars because the belief is entertained that 
they tend to prevent loss of life through railway ac 
cidents, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has hitherto voiced 
the belief that such cars directly tend to produce ac- 
cidents because of excess of weight upon the weights of 
rails in most general use. That they are a directly con- 
tributary cause for another reason is indicated by the 
following extract from a recent issue of the Railway 
Review: 

The change from wood to steel in passenger car construc- 
tion has brought with it. among other problems, that intro- 
duced by the non-yielding of the car body to the torsional 
forces introduced when passing over uneven track, and more 
especially in rounding curves. Because of this inelasticity 
excess pressures are brought to bear on diagonally oppo- 
site side bearings, and trucks are bound and prevented from 
curving properly; so much so that not a few of the recent 
derailments to steel passenger cars and trains are thought 
to be directly chargeable to this fault. 

The article goes on to describe a very complicated 
system of air cushions or buffers that an engineering 
concern is devising in the hope of curing this trouble. 


A TRANSPORTATION HARDSHIP. 


Under earlier law it was possible for a transpor- 
tation line to hold itself out as a common carrier of 
certain kinds of freight, specially equipping itself 
for such purposes and refusing to receive and trans- 
port all other kinds of freight for which its equip- 
ment and facilities were not suitable. In I & S Docket 
No. 246, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced a rule that appears greatly to limit the 
privileges of the common carriers in the establish- 
ment of such prohibited. lists. The lake steamship 
lines have, in general, declined such freight as but- 
ter, eggs, dressed poultry etc. requiring refrigerator 
service. The order in this case requires certain re- 
spondent steamship lines to supply refrigerating ca- 
pacity to at least a part of their vessels serving lake 
ports and to accept these commodities for transporta- 
tion. No detailed explanation of the principle in- 
volved is announced by the commission, but it ap- 
pears to rest on section 1 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, which defines transportation and requires that 
‘¢such transportation’’ shall be furnished by the car- 
rier upon reasonable request and makes it the duty of 
the carrier to establish and enforce just and reason- 
able classification of property. Section 3 also for- 
bids the carrier to subject any persons, or locality 
‘Cor any particular description of traffic’’ to any 
undue prejudice or disadvantage. The commission 
states that while there probably are articles that such 
boats should not be compelled to carry the com- 
modities in question do not fall within that class. 
Inasmuch as the boats in question had never carried 
that class of trade and are compelled by the order 
to provide a new type of equipment (refrigerated 
storage space) for its handling, it would appear that 
any common carrier can be compelled to extend its 
service and equipment to include new commodities 
whenever the demand for the service justifies. It is 
likely that some common carrier logging railroads will 
be affected to some extent by this decision. 
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Something tangible in the way of improvements in the market conditions 
that has been long predicted is observable in most sections during the last week. 
In the Pacific Northwest the proceedings of an association were interrupted to 
make the announcement that one of the large railroads had placed orders for 
several thousands of cars. Rumors afloat that other roads known to be in the 
market are on the verge of placing orders gave something like corroboration to 
oft-expressed opinions that buying on a large scale would soon start. The 
agricultural outlook, which inevitably exercises a potent influence upon the future 
of the lumber market, is encouraging in all the great farming sections of the 
country. The condition of stocks at most mills and at the majority of country 
yards is such that by the simple operation of the laws of supply and demand 
prices must take on a somewhat more rigid aspect. 


* * * 


With the sprucing up of the railroads and country yard trade other fields are 
bound to show improvement. The dropping off in building in the larger cities 
during winter months is not commonly attributed to any basic weakness in the 
present situation. In fact, the currency bill, if it prove to possess a tithe of the 
efficacy claimed for it, is bound to make money more easy and thus stimulate 
such an expansion in building construction as shall put that market in a con- 
dition closely approximating former prosperous periods. Even though, however, 
some of the encouraging prospects should prove disappointing, there is in all 
branches of the lumber industry. today a dominant note of optimism, ample to 
earry it through even greater discouragements. Happily this optimism is based 
upon much that is substantial in the way of inquiries and orders, and the indi- 
eations on every hand are that betterment of a steady, conservative kind is to 
be expected soon. 


* * * 


Reports from yellow pine producing centers are of the most encouraging tenor. 
Stocks at the mills are not heavy, and, though buying by retail yards can not 
be said to have set in in real earnest, prices are stiffening and the consensus of 
the well informed is that a spirited demand can not long be delayed. Some 
sales representatives who ean not be called extravagant or unduly optimistic 
declare that trade in the yellow pine industry is on the verge of a revival that 
will prove to be unprecedented. Southwestern retailers, who of late have been 
buying only as they were compelled to do so in order to supply the demands 
made upon their stocks by their customers, have begun to show substantial signs 
of an intention to lay in good stocks within thirty to sixty days. Some large 
buyers from northern market centers have been visiting the yellow pine mills 
during the week, one such buyer being reported as closing deals for 7,000,000 
feet of sawn timbers for future delivery. The same buyer, when he had re- 
turned to his northern office, undertook by wire to increase his orders and 
offered to buy at prices he had refused to pay when on the ground. Buyers in the 
middle West and Northwest also are reported taking more stuff than for many 
weeks, at the same time showing very little disposition to quibble about prices. 
At Kansas City (Mo.) sales offices a common expression for covering the market 
situation during the seven days just passed is ‘‘the best week we have had in 
a year.’? Demand continues good and there is in all items a notable evidence 
of strength. The belief generally prevails that retail buying, which has but just 
begun, will steadily gain in volume until it has reached something like its nor- 
mal strength. The financial situation in the Southwest is reported much easier, 
and with this encouragement conservative expansion is expected in all legitimate 
fields in which lumber is extensively used. Mills in the central South but re 
iterate the reports from Kansas City, January’s bookings being equal to those 
of both November and December. The outlook is so encouraging that the present 
month is expected to excel its immediate precedessor. Although weather has 
been favorable for woods work and sawing has proceeded at a normal rate, short- 
ages are reported in some items, No. 1 dimension being especially mentioned. 
Prices are gradually hardening in leading items, raises of 50 cents and even a 
dollar being noted on good-sized orders that have been placed. Shiplap, B and 
better flooring and No. 2 boards are in popular request, and No. 2 fencing is in 
the same urgent call that recently has prevailed. Car decking and siding like- 
wise display a commendable activity, several good orders having been placed. 
Better feeling prevails in the Southeast, evidently more as a result of cheering 
news from other sections than from any decided improvement locally. Yet at 
one center millmen say they booked more orders during the first month of the 
new year than during several months at the end of 1913. The improvement 
that has been expected for some time in the export trade has at last been real- 
ized. From Beaumont, Tex.. comes the statement that interior prices have ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to $1, and that orders for export stock are coming in 
rapidly at prices $1 to $1.50 in advance of those recently prevailing. Exporters 
are exceptionally cheerful regarding the outlook for spring business. From the 
same city reports come of the placing of orders for 500,000 sap ties and 6.000,000 
feet of general construction material. Local building, likewise, is displaying 
an encouraging activity that can not fail to bring a healthful demand for con- 
struction material. Lineyard concerns are coming into the market, according 
to reports from St. Louis. Orders are not large, but they are for immediate 
shipment. Stocks at country yards are reported low and the expectation is that 
with the return of good weather spring buying will begin in earnest. 


Just now logging conditions in the northern peninsula of Michigan are gener- 
ally favorable and wood operations are going forward more satisfactorily than 
at any other time during the present season. In fact, great efforts are being 
made to overcome the handicap suffered during the early winter. The supply of 
logs at the mills will depend largely upon the weather conditions. Railroads 
are making heroic efforts to supply the needed cars for transporting logs from 
woods to mill, for they are confronted with the necessity of handling three 
months’ traffic in a single month. Though the market can not be termed brisk 
millmen are holding prices steady in the full confidence that when the normal 
spring demand is on delivery of stocks will be to buyers of infinitely greater 
importance than any trifling reduction in prices. A heavy fall of snow covering 
almost the entire southern peninsula came last Saturday to the aid of the woods 
forces. The low temperature that has since prevailed gives hope of some relief 
from the threatened log shortage. From conservative estimates the supply of 
logs will fall 30 percent below normal, as the mild open winter has greatly 
hindered logging operations. At Duluth logging conditions are excellent and 
operations are going forward in the most encouraging manner. Stocks at Minne- 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


apolis, according to an association report, are smaller than at the opening of 191° 
shortage being noted in common boards, strips and box material. Dimensio: 
is in somewhat larger supply than last year, but other items are substantial! 


the same. 
” a 


Signs of substantial improvement are noted in mill centers of the Paci! 
Northwest. Inquiries are more numerous and they include specifications fi 
large timber. The growing sentiment throughout the country in favor of gran: 
ing railroads an increase in rates is especially encouraging to millmen of t! 
Northwest. Increases in the number of orders are reported from Seattle and 
more cheerful tone pervades the lumber market, no doubt inspired to son 
extent by the placing of an order for 5,000 cars by the Union Pacifie Railroa 
These cars, being of the steel underframe, wood superstructure construction, wi 
require something like 30,000,000 feet of lumber for their building. Heavy rai 
road buying is not expected to begin, however, until the rate question has be 
settled. Present prices are deemed too low to warrant any increase in outpu! 
and as the policy of curtailment has been in effect several months any increas 
in demand is certain to be accompanied by substantial increases in prices ov 
those prevailing. Logging camps on Puget Sound, with few exceptions, remai 
closed, woods operations being not more than from 5 to 10 percent of capacit 
Some camps are expected to start during the first half of the present mont} 
but nothing like an increase of output is likely until substantial price improv: 
ment is in indubitable evidence. Portland millmen with commendable optimis: 
begin to see improvement either present or immediately prospective. Coincide1 
with the placing of the Union Pacific order came an order from British India fo 
350,000 railroad ties, equivalent to 14,000,000 feet board measure. Inquiries o 
encouraging character have come from France also for railroad ties, the first i: 
Pacifie Northwest history. Camps in the Columbia River district are reporte 
still idle, although a few may be expected to begin operations on a small scak 
soon. In the vicinity of Everett, Wash., heavy snow has closed the few camp: 
that were operating. Idaho logging conditions lately have been good and woods 
operations are expected to be in full swing by March 1. Prices are reported about 
level with a year ago. Foreign trade is not fully up to expectations but the 
outlook for spring country trade is thought to be excellent. Recent reports of 
western pine mills show stocks slightly in excess of those a year previously. 
From Kalispell the word is that retailers’ stocks ure low and that mills ar 
working shipping departments to full capacity in filling orders. Many mills ar 
undergoing annual overhauling, while every available man and team is being 
utilized in the woods. On Bellingham Bay cargo trade has been brisk during 
the week and a number of vessels are due to load for foreign delivery. The 
shingle situation remains without material change. Shingle mills have not at 
any other time been closed for so long a period. The condition of the shingle 
trade is attributed wholly to the removal of the tariff and relief is expected only 
from governmental action. 


= * * * 

Hardwood trade is showing some improvement and the prospects for spring trade 
are in all respects deemed favorable. Log shortage is reported both north and 
south, and as the market already is strong some difficulty is to be expected in the 
filling of orders when the rush comes. Furniture men, having returned from their 
annual exhibitions in a frame of mind verging on jubilation, are expected to come 
into the market with liberal requisitions at an early date. Veneer mills are cutting 
at full capacity with the assurance that their stocks will be in strong demand. 
Many factors have combined to retard foreign transactions in American hardwoods. 
High cargo rates from New Orleans on American lumber, unsettled financial con 
ditions owing to the Balkan war, and keen competition from Russia and Japan are 
the dominating influences working against the export business. Exporters are, how 
ever, hopeful of an early improvement, though they believe that no great expansion 
in this trade is likely soon. From St. Louis a steady call is reported for plain 
sawed white oak, red gum, wide poplar and ash. Yard and factory stocks are re- 
ported low and buying on a normal scale may be expected to begin at any time. 
Prices on most items are ruling firm. Sales offices generally have little complaint to 
make. Though a slight lull has prevailed, they have been doing a fair business 
most of the time and see much of encouragement in the future. Inquiries coming 
in are sufficient in number and are of -a character to indicate healthy conditions 
that are bound to be reflected later in liberal buying. 


* * * 


The contradictory notes of optimism and pessimism that come from North 
Carolina pine producing sections are due to differences in conditions that prevail 
at various mill centers. A review of the last month’s business discloses little of 
discouragement, and in fact affords substantial ground for a tone of confidence that 
may be said to be making itself felt throughout that trade. The better grades of 
North Carolina pine were very active and prices showed no variation that could 
fairly be attributed to weakness in the market. In fact, on the larger sales prices 
were even better than those on carload orders. Orders now are generally for prompt 
shipment, and though mill stocks are a trifle larger than they were at the opening of 
the year no disposition is shown by millmen to expedite their reduction by cutting 
prices. Stock widths of box lumber are not in so strong demand as they have been, 
but this fact is causing no worry at mills that are oversold on that item, as most 
of them are. Inch édge box took something like a spurt during the week just 
passed, and though the range of prices was wide the average was said to be fair. 
The strength of the market is shown by the fact that any unusual demand for a 
single item immediately pushes up or at any rate stiffens the price of it. . The 
easier financial condition is expected to stimulate activities in the markets that are 
liberal consumers of North Carolina pine and further improvement is looked for 
at an early date. 


The cypress market rules strong, a steady and substantial gain being noted, espe 
cially in the mixed car business. Prices show no signs of weakening and though 
inquiries are numerous individual orders are on the whole not large, this being 
taken as an indication that buyers are buying only as stock is actually needed for 
orders in hand. Factory trade from being slow has begun to show a slight gain, 
and railroads are buying in a small way for immediate needs. 


* * * 


Demand for eastern spruce is reported firm and the prediction for the immediate 
future includes even greater firmness, together with a probable increase in prices. 
From Philadelphia the report is that spruce is selling readily and good stock from 
prompt shipment can demand its own price. 
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CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCES OF TRADE BETTERMENT. 


he business year is slowly developing practically along the lines predicted by the 
\\ERICAN LUMBERMAN and by close observers of industrial and financial affairs. 
ere is no boom in the lumber business or any other so far as observed, but there 

a distinet gain in the volume of business and especially in the tone of the markets. 

Unexpected encouragement is given by the money market, which is much easier 

1an a short time ago was expected during the first two months of the year. While 

iost banks are still conservative as to the character of loans they make, rates are 
mparatively low, and the situation in this country is fortified by a decidedly bet- 

r aspect of finance abroad, especially in Great Britain. 

In this country, the steel industry seems to lead the improvement. It is stated 
{hat in December the United States Steel Corporation was running its plants to only 

5 percent capacity; that in January the average output was 60 percent and that 
ubstantial gains had been made during the first days of February. As an example 
of the improvement, the great steel works at Gary, Ind., are reported to have taken 
back all but about 1,000 of their men and to expect shortly to be running full. This 
creater activity among the steel industries is supposed to be due in part to actual 
new orders, but also to the desire to replenish stocks and to anticipate a heavy 
demand for railroad material and structural steel that is expected a little later. 

Lumbermen who were picking their way in a fog through a marsh six weeks 
ago or even less feel that they have reached solid ground and are beginning to see 
light. Certainly the change in sentiment has been remarkable considering that actual 
business has developed but slowly. The few pessimists who are left ask to be shown 
where there is any real improvement or any real reason for expecting an early 
revival of business on a substantial scale. The answer to that inquiry is to be found, 
but only by picking up a thousand clews. 

Interviews with scores of men in the lumber business develop interesting facts. 
In the first place, many concerns have to admit that their January business was good, 
and if they are wholesalers rather than manufacturers their profits have been fairly 
good. It can be demonstrated that a large amount of buying has been going on, 
though in a very quiet way, almost secretly, by heavy handlers of forest products. 
Shrewd wholesale yard dealers, lineyard people and big wholesale consumers have 
been taking advantage of the low range of prices to stock up in advance of the 
actual swelling of consumptive demand. This is not of much advantage to the 
manufacturers except as it gets a certain amount of stock off the primary markets, 
but it demonstrates the opinion of men whose judgment seldom goes wrong as to 
the future of the market. These people do not buy tens of millions of feet, espe- 
cially of yellow pine, unless they are pretty certain of being able to make a profit- 
able turnover. The railroads are buying a little, also quietly, and show a disposition 
to take advantage of the present price situation. 

Heavy buyers generally, in fact, are eager to keep their operations as quiet as 
possible, yet it has been impossible to keep entirely under cover what has been going 
on. The result is that the mills are awakening to the fact that this quiet buying 
campaign is in progress. As a consequence orders for future delivery at present 
prices are not looked on with favor. One of the heaviest operators in the Southwest 
raised his price list, it is said, $1 a thousand on the average during the week. Car- 
loud jobbers and secalpers who have taken orders for considerable amounts of yellow 
pine on the basis of recently prevailing prices have found it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to place them. If a buyer is ready to take anything the mills desire 
to dispose of he may get prices as low as ever; but the buyer who is after some 
especial line of stock must pay an advance. In yellow pine dimension is strong. 

In northern woods and hardwoods the statistical position is favorable to a stronger 
market. 

Gradually business is unfolding and growing, and while in a few sections the 
improvement has not been appreciable yet on the whole there is warrant for the 
statement that the lumber business has passed the bottom and is swinging upward 
to a larger demand and better values. 





HAS PRIME LONGLEAF PINE DISAPPEARED ? 


What is known as slow burning frame mill construction was developed by Edward 
Atkinson and other construction experts in behalf of the New England factory 
mutual insurance companies. It has been a standard for heavy frame construction 
in all parts of the country for years, and has helped wood to hold a place for such 
purposes from which steel and concrete have not been able to dislodge it. 

There has now arisen a new expert in the employ of these same insurance com- 
panies, who professes to have discovered some very alarming things about yellow 
pine timbers of the present time and their liability to attack from dry rot. He 
concludes that hard pine of the old durable variety is now out of the market, and 
sufficient to build a factory can not be obtained in the sizes required, at a price 
competitive with other materials. He concludes that the resin percentage is the 
index of durability, and, examining timbers for which (according to his statement) 
$59 a thousand feet was recently paid, he finds them deficient in certain parts. 
Reducing them to such sizes as will show 5 percent of resin throughout, he obtains 
a cost price of $115 a thousand feet, and offers some quotations that appear to 
indicate that this is a reasonable price conclusion. 

The facts of the matter are that as good longleaf timbers as those used years 
ago, and whose durability is admitted, can be laid down in any desired quantity 
in the average New England town, of the prime quality requiring two-thirds heart 
to show, at $40 to $45 a thousand feet, in sizes up to 20x20, 24 feet long, or larger 
than the average requirement; and 12x12 about $6 less, intermediate sizes in pro- 
portion. The engineers and architects have not been obtaining timbers of this kind 
because they have not insisted upon them. Shortleaf and loblolly timbers in large 
quantity find their natural market in New England, and have ample strength and 
durability factors for many purposes. But factory engineers need not accept them 
in place of longleaf where longleaf is needed, in textile and other factories where 
temperatures of 80 degrees, and a humidity approaching saturation, are constantly 
maintained—ideal cultural conditions for the dry rot fungus. 

At the same time it is very unfortunate for the manufacturers of such structural 
timbers that they should have gone into a use for which they are not fitted. Laxity 
of purchasing inspection may react in such a way that the manufacturer of the 
durable kind of timbers may find it necessary hereafter to brand his product, and 
stand back of the brand, but even this will not cure all the harm that has been done. 
‘he substitute game has gotten another boost; and if there are any lumber manu- 
facturers who have crowded in material for this use which they knew did not con- 
form to the specification and would not endure the severe test of durability involved 
they were the ones who did the boosting. The fact that they were allowed to do 
this only because the purchaser, through carelessness or inexperience, left the door 
open to them through lax inspection is hardly a sufficient excuse. eee 

Perhaps some day architects and engineers will be able to protect their clients, 
and therefore the lumbermen, against such unfortunate happenings; but Mr. Hoxie’s 
somewhat remarkable paper, reviewed on page 62 in this issue, does not point strongly 
in that direction. It is quite likely that the resin in wood has something to do 
with its resistance to some forms at least of fungus; but anyone who has ever 
studied a eross section of longleaf yellow pine will recall the small and isolated 
resin ducts, which may amount to 5 percent or more in area but are distinctly 
separate from the other 95 percent of open-celled structure. If the antiseptic action 


of resin is due chiefly to its waterproofing quality it is difficult to see how the resin 


segregated in these ducts can proteci the rest of the wood structure in which only 
‘races of it may be found. Under some circumstances resin may become infiltrated 


‘ 

through the entire wood, but the ‘‘fat’’ or resin streaks thus produced are excep 
tional and plainly recognizable. 

it may be positively stated, however, that mill constructed buildings may still be 
erected in New England and elsewhere of as fine and durable longleaf pine as ever 
has gone into such a building in the past, and at a cost not unreasonably greater than 
that of other southern pines. The manufacturers of that kind of timber should 
take steps to make it harder for even the careless and incompetent to put up a. 
building of any other kind, unless it be done deliberately from motives of false 
economy. 


ASSOCIATIONS ALIVE TO OPPORTUNITY. 


A certain measure of adversity seems to be good for men and institutions. Per- 
haps it is due to adversity that more activity is being shown by lumber associations 
and that the annual meetings are being better attended this year than for many years 
and perhaps than ever in their history. Practically the unvarying experience of 
the meetings held since the first of January has been that the attendance was large 
and interest in the meetings was keen. This has been true in every part of the 
country and among associations of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers alike. 

The Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of southern and southeastern 
British Columbia had been almost defunct, but this winter, after a period of adverse 
business conditions, the association is very much alive again. The Indiana Hard 
wood Lumbermen’s Association had an excellent meeting January 14. The Haid- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States had, at Memphis, the largest 
attendance in its history. January 21 the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association met at Detroit with practicaliy its entire membership present. ‘The 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association had an extraordinarily 
good meeting at Milwaukee January 27. There was a big turnout of the Northern 
White Cedar Association at the same time. The same week was held the annual 
meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at which 80 percent of 
the membership and capacity was present. The North Carolina Pine Association, 
always a live organization, is unusually prosperous just now. The Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association expects to have a meeting of unusual interest at New Orleans 
next week. In that organization things have been happening to yellow pine people 
that stimulate their interest in association work. 

Retailers who have been through a period of stress with their troubles with the 
Government have all so far held their annual meetings with a large attendance and 
much interest. The retailers have been branching out in various directions. Com- 
munity development has interested them; the development of such assets in the sons 
of members illustrated in the Junior Day programs, mail order competition, and a 
hundred other subjects have interested them. We believe there is no exception to the 
statement that the retailers’ meetings thus far held have been among the most heavily 
attended of any in the history of retail association work. Not only has the atten- 
dance been large but marked interest has been shown in the programs. Members 
have been in the convention hall rather than in hotel lobbies and have refused to be 
drawn away by side shows. Among the retailers’ associations that have shown these 
evidences of successful activity are the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
Indiana association, Colorado and Wyoming, which organization has on its fighting 
clothes; the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, the Michigan association and 
the New York State organization. Local clubs and exchanges have also had 
unusually successful annuals. Notable among them were the meetings of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago and the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association at 
Philadelphia. All the conventions cited the recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN have reported faithfully and in detail, as it has the lumbermen’s conventions 
held this week and will report those to be held in the weeks following. 

So much is in the wind of politics and legislation and of public sentiment affect- 
ing the lumber business in all its branches that lumbermen seem to be waking to the 
fact that they must stand together. The individual has little chance to protect him- 
self or to influence public opinion, but collectively lumbermen can do much. Further, 
lumbermen have seen where their methods can be improved. Adverse court decisions 
have not been without their benefits. 


New methods, new work—work bigger and broader than has ever been done before 
—lie before the associations, and they are adapting themselves to the opportunity. 








CONDITIONS IN THE WESTERN PROVINCES. 


Those at all interested in the lumber business in the four western Provinces 
of Canada—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—will find some 
enlightening figures on page 46 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 24. 
They were in a report of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association annual 
meeting held at Nelson, B. C., and were presented by the secretary. The general 
understanding among those who have paid any attention to affairs across the 
international border has been that the lumber manufacturing industry has been 
depressed in equal measure with that in the States and that, further, the agricul- 
tural Provinces have not been in good condition for the last year or two. This 
understanding is fully verified by the figures. 

In round figures the product of ali the mills of the four Provinces was for 1911, 
1,574,000,000 feet; 1912, 1,678,000,000 feet, and for 1913, 1,516,000,000 feet. The 
Coast mills are the largest producers, having turned out last year 820,000,000 feet; 
the mountain mills had an output of 586,000,000 feet; the pine mills 140,000,000 
feet, and the spruce mills 170,000,000 feet. The latter two classes: are in the 
Prairie Provinces themselves. 

It will be noted that the decrease in production in 1913, as compared with the 
previous year, was about 160,000,000 feet, but the consumption during the same 
period fell away 460,000,000 feet. The consumption as reported is made up of 
the mill product plus importations from the United States. This process of arriving 
at the amount of lumber used is not entirely exact, because the Coast mills are 
somewhat heavy exporters, but it is accurate enough for comparative purposes. 
The imports from the United States into the four western Provinces for the three 
years were in 1911, 264,000,000 feet; 1912, 300,000,000 feet; 1913, 133,000,000 
feet. The unfavorable conditions in the agricultural districts, therefore, affected 
American mills to the extent of nearly 170,000,000 feet. 

In western Canada we will find the same condition as in the United States— 
overproduction or under consumption, or both—leaving the market out of balance 
and therefore at the mercy of the buyers and resulting in a most unprofitable 
condition to producers. The secretary in discussing these figures very frankly says 
regarding the Canadian situation that the western Provinces have developed abnor- 
mally during the last few years and that 1913 was a year of readjusting; that 
conditions are already better, as, in fact, they are in the States. The financial 
stringency in the Provinces has about come to a close, loans are being made for 
building purposes, the inflated values established during the boom are of the past, 
and industrial and agricultural development is expected to go sanely forward 
from now on. , 

The western Provinces have this advantage over the States—that they are at- 
tracting an enormous farming immigration. Even during 1913 this amounted for 
the four Provinces to 402,000 people, nearly 50,000 more than in 1912, and it 
is expected that during 1914, with the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific actively engaged in settling the lands along their respective lines, the 
immigration figures are likely to be at least 30 percent larger than last year. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Prizes totalling $300,000 or more will be offered to aero- 

nauts for a race beginning in May, 1915, around the world 

in any type of motor-driven air craft under the auspices 
of the Panama-Pacitic International Exposition Company. 

Contestants will be allowed 90 days in which to make the 


flight of approximately 22,000 miles around ,the globe. 
The race will start and finish on the grounds of the 
Panama-Facific exposition. The course will be east from 


San Francisco. 

The right of a stockholder to inspect the books of a 
corporation in which he has shares was affirmed January 
30 by the New York Supreme Court. 


According to the annual report just issued the net earn- 





ings of the Pennsylvania Railroad system in 1913 was 
$11,222,972 less than in 1912, representing an average 
monthly decrease of nearly $1,000,000. Gross earnings 


were the largest in the history of the system, $17,800,832 
more than in 1912. 


President Edmund J. James, of the University of Illinois, 








at Urbana, was prevented from resigning his position 
Februury 2 when the faculty passed a vote of confidence 
in his administration. 

Fines aggregating $28,000 were imposed at Juneau, 
Alasku, February 2, on six corporations which pleaded 
guilty to discriminations in restraint of trade and con- 
spiracy to monopolize wharf facilities at Skagway, Alaska. 
Cases against the officers of the corporations who also 


were defendants were dismissed. 

The steamer Monroe of the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany sank January 30 twenty-five miles southeast of Hog 
Islard on the Virginian coast, following a collision with 
the steamer Nantucket of the Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company. Forty-one persons were lost and 
eighty-five persons were rescued by the Nantucket. Captain 
Johnson of the sunken Monroe and all his officers but one 
were among the saved. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, soldier, editor and 
died at New York February 1 at the age of 81. 
age of 25 he founded in Chicago the first literary journal 
published in the Northwest. Amorg his books are “Life 
of Gen. U. 8S. Grant,” “Lives of the Presidents of the 
United States’ and ‘Thackeray in the United States.” 

The Ohio State Senate January 29 passed the House 
bill appropriating $100,000 for an Ohio exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. 


author. 
At the 


The dam of the Horse Creek reservoir near Greeley, Colo., 
broke January 29, sending a flood of water over the flats, 


inundating a strip of land ten miles long by three miles 
wide. The damage is estimated at $200,000. 
Prof. George Poe, cousin of Edgar Allan Poe, noted 


scientist and inventor, died at Norfolk, Va., February 2 at 
the age of 68 years. In 1875 Professor Poe liquetied nitrus 
oxide for the first time, which was hailed as a great 
scientific discovery. 

William Henry Riggs, of Paris and: New York, has given 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York his entire 
collection of arms and armor, together with his library and 
pictures relating to the collection. The value of the 
iection is placed at $5,000,000. 

At the convention of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica at Indianapolis increases in salaries of officers amount- 
ing to about $10,000 a year were voted February 2. 


col- 


Mrs. Hugh E. Poynter, formerly Miss Mary A. Mason, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been decorated by the Sultan of 
Turkey with th2 brilliants and order of Sheficat, in recog- 
nition of her services in the Turkish hospitals during the 
Balkan War. 

Several witness for the defense in the Government's 
dissolution suit against the United States Steel Corporation 
testified at New York on February 2 that prices in the 
industry are not fixed by agreement but are competitive. 






2S 


Postmaster General Burleson February 2 shut off the mail 
of the Central Stock & Grain Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and of R. H. Parker, its manager. Parker in letters sent 
broadcast through the country solicited deals in grain “puts 
and calls.” The remittances he received he pocketed in- 
stead of investing them in “‘puts and calls” and then in- 
formed his dupes that their speculations had failed. 


Texas has given, sold or leased 59,375 square miles of 
land within its borders, or 22 percent of its entire area, to 
the benefit of the educational system of the State. 

Garbed only in the original attire of Mother Eve, Miss 
3ana Douglas, of Stratton, Me., will enter the dense woods 
of Franklin County and remain there two months some time 
this year. She will take neither weapons, clothing nor pro- 
visions but’ will trust to her woodcraft and her knowledge 
of game to enable her to live and to come forth fully clad. 

The “Go to Church” campaign in Chicago resulted in an 
increased attendance February 1 of at least 100 percent. 


The average Sunday attendance was estimated at more 
than 500,000 and the increase was estimated at fully 500,- 


Other cities in the United States reported gains 
attendance. 


000 more. 
in church 











rhe New Year greeting flashed to the world from the 
naval radio tower at Arlington, Va., was received by the 
Liffel tower at Paris and by a shore station at New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

Under the new Illincis suffrage act 153,897 Chicago women 
registered [February 3 and qualified as legal voters. They 
are now ready to participate in the direct primaries at which 
aldermen will be nominated February 24. 

Washington. 

By vote of 241 to 126 the Burnett immigration 
calling for a literacy test for applicants for admission to 
the United States, was passed by the House February 4. All 
amendments relating the exclusion of Asiatic 
immigrants previously had been eliminated. The Dill pro 
that every immigrant admitted to the United States 
able to read “tthe English language, or some other 
or dialect, including Hebrew, or Yiddish.” 

The annual Indian appropriation bill was reported to the 
House of Representatives January 28, carrying $9,619,737. 


a bill. 


proposed to 
vides 
must 
language 


be 


The nomination of Col. William C. Gorgas as surgeon 
general of the army to succeed the late Gen. George H. 


Torney was confirmed by the Senate January 30. 

Secretary Bryan and Joaquin B. Calvo, Costa Rican min 
ister, agreed January 29 upon the terms of a new treaty 
by which the United States and Costa Rica agree to investi- 
gate for at least one year all questions arising between the 
two countries which can not be adjusted through diplomacy. 
This is the eleventh of the peace treaties agreed to by Mr. 
Bryan and the diplomatic representatives of foreign powers. 
and seven already have been signed. 

Administration rural credit bills were introduced in the 
Senate and House of Representatives January 29 by Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida, and Congressman Moss, of Indiana, mem- 
bers of the commission President Wilson sent abroad last 
summer to study the foreign systems. The bills were for 
long-term farm loans. Bills for short-term loans will be in- 
troduced later. 

Postmaster General Burleson January 31 submitted to 
the Senate the recommendations of- the departmental com- 
mittee, appointed by him, for Government ownership of 
telephone and telegraph lines. 
the 
the 


investigation 
suit under 


After months 
Justice has decided 


Department of 
Sherman anti 


of quiet 
to bring 


trust law against the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, the so-called smelting trust, for its dissolution. 
Congressman Stafford, of Wisconsin, a member of the 


committee which investigated the Mulhall charges, January 
30 introduced a bil! in the House, regulating congressional 


lobbying and prohibiting retiring senators and representa- 
tives from engaging in this occupation for four years. 


Heavy fines and a prison sentence are set as penalties for 
violations. 

f 400 
brief 


President Wilson February 2 received a deputation 0 
working women frem eastern states and listened to 
arguments presented by some of them in support of the 
woman suffrage movement. He reiterated his refusal, how- 
ever, to cemmit himself regarding his own position on the 
question. 

United States 
month of 


During January customs receipts of the 
fell nearly $6,000,000 below the corresponding 
1913 due to the operation of the new tariff law. 

Postmaster General Burleson February 2 issued an order 
directing that parcels of miscellaneous printed matter weigh- 
ing more than four pounds shall be accepted for mailing at 
parcel post rates when within the limit of size and weight 
for parcel post matter. ‘This was done to make it clear 
that such parcels, which were unmailable prior to the estab- 
lishment of the parcel post service, are to be handled. 

According to charges made February 2 by Congressmen 
Witherspoon, of Mississippi, and Hensley, of Missouri, mem- 


bers of the House naval affairs committee, experts of the 
Navy Department juggled the statistics in the navy year 


book for 1913 to make the American navy appear inferior 
to the German navy and thereby set the United States down 


from second to third place as a naval power. The object 
of the experts was to secure a big appropriation for the 
navy. 


The Federal commission on industrial relations resumed 
discussion at Washington February 3 of labor problems gen- 
erally, giving considerable time to the question of educat- 
ing the workingman on how to spend his leisure hours more 
advantageously. The habits of the laborer and his associa- 


tion with saloons and moving picture theaters were con- 
demned as “consuming too much spare time.” 
Senator Newlands January 31 reintroduced his river 


regulation bill so amended as to provide a way to prevent 
repetition of flood disasters in the lower Mississippi River. 

The terms on which the Federal Government will permit 
Chicago to carry out the Burnham plan for the improve- 
ment of the lake front were stated February 2 in a report 
sent to Congress by Secretary of War Garrison. 

The excess of exports from the United States in 1913 over 
imports was $692,127,531, against $581,144,938 in 1912, 
according to figures made public January 28 by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

















The resignation of Henry M. Pindell, of Peoria, Ill. a; 
ambassadcr to Russia has been accepted by President Wilson 

Emperor William’s acknowledgment of President Wilson’ 
birthday greetings said to have been the first officia 
wireless message between the United States and Germany 
The Emperor's reply was received at the State Departmen: 
January 29. The wireless came direct from a_ station in 
Germany across the Atlantic to a commercial station 
Tuckerton, N. J.. and overland to Washington. 

President Wilson February issued a proclamation lifting 
the embargo on arms which was applied to Mexieo by Presi 
dent Taft. 

A caucus of the Democratic majority of the House 
Representatives kebruary 3 refused to order the creation 0: 


is 


ol 


a House committee on suffrage. A _ resolution, offered by 
Congressman Heflin, of Alabama, holding that woman sui 


frage is a State, not a national question, was adopted. 

In his first annual report submitted to President Wilson 
February 3, W. B. Wilson, of the Department of Labor, pro 
tests against the use of firearms and the employment 
armed guards and private detectives in labor disputes and 
strikes. 


ot 


FOREIGN. 

Aviator Garaix, carrying six passengers, recently reached 
an altitude of 6,042 feet at Chartres, France. 

The national subscription for the French aerial war fleet 
amounts to $1,200,000, according to announcement made at 
a féte at Sorbonne presided over by N. Poincare, president 
of France. 

That a definite plot exists between Germany, Austria and 
Italy to divide Turkey among themselves was the opinion 


expressed in high official circles at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
January 30. It was said that the leaders of the Turkish 


foot and 
making 
to a 


Government believe that such a conspiracy is on 
that the extensive military preparations they 
are being made with a view rather to resistance 
renewal of hostilities in the Balkans. 

The committee of Paris, which is at work on the proposal 
to erect a statue to the late Wilbur Wright on the scene 
of his first aviation triumphs in France, has decided to 
open a national and international subscription for the pur- 
A special appeal will be made to Mr. Wright's coun 
in France. 

A foree of 2.000 bandits January 29 sacked 


are 
than 


pose. 
trymen 
and burned 


virtually the entire city of Liuan-Chow, in the Province of 
Ngan-Hwei. 

The American Red Cross Society has been granted by 
the Chinese Government a vear in which to obtain $20,000.- 
v00 to carry out a project for controlling the River Hwai 
whose overflows hitherto have caused every year great loss 
of life and damage to property. 

A bill prescribing the worship of heaven and of Con- 


fucius by the President of the Chinese Republic was passed 
January 29 by the administrative council which took the 
place of the Chinese Parliament recently dissolved by Presi- 
dent Yuan Shi Kai. 


Under the wiil of the late Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, high commissioner for Canada, who died at London 
January 21, Yale University receives $500,000; Royal 


Victoria College at Montreal receives $1,000,000; St. Joln’s 


College, Cambridge, $50,000; the University of Aberdeen, 
for the creation of a chair of agriculture, $25,000; the 


Presbyterian College at Montreal $60,000 and Queen's Uni 
versity, Kingston, Ont., $100,000, making a total for educa 
tional purposes of $1, 000. 

Francisco Villa, 
of Mexico, recently 
come president of Mexico 
successful. He suid he 
leader of the revolution. 








Gen. military commander of the rebel 
disclaimed any ambition to be 
in the event the revolution is 


recognized General Carranza as 


forces 


Redmond and Augustine Birrell have been con 
Premier Asquith and it understood the 
has determined to make another effort 


John F. 
ferring with 
British Government 
to conciliate Ulster. 

At the opening of the trial at Berlin, Germany, of Baron 
von der Geltz, a former German naval officer, the author 
ities demanded that the strictest secrecy be observed, de 
claring that the safety of the State was involved. It is re- 
ported that the betrayal of naval and military secrets is 
charged. 

The 


is 


endurance flight was broken 
who remained in the 


Johannisthal. The 


world’s record for an 
February 2 by Aviator Brunolanger, 
air for 14 hours and 7 minutes near 
best previous endurance record was made by the French 
aviator Fourny, who in September, 1912, at Etampes, cov 
ered 625 miles in 13 hours and 18 minutes without a stop. 

The followers of Senator Davilmar Theodore were de 
feated by the adherents of Gen. Orestes Zamor, formerly 
Government delegate at Cape Haitien, in a battle at 
Bonaives, Hayti, recently, the dead numbering 300. Gen 
Zamor February ° proclaimed himself chief executive ol 
the republic. 

The Netherlands’ Government February 3 decided to send 
a Dutch warship to take part in the ceremonies at the 
opening of the Panama Canal in 1915. 
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The end of January witnessed a considerable reaction 
from the recovered confidence, and even measurable de- 
gree of enthusiasm, that had followed the Government’s 
later attitude toward the trusts. This reaction was partly 
caused by the slump in the New York stock market and 
the abatement of demand for bonds, following the stimu- 
Jus that was given to the buying movement by the easy 
dispositioh of the New York State issue of $50,000,000 
bonds. Another influence that induced reaction in the 
tone of financial matters was the handing down of a deci- 
sion by the Interstate Commerce Commission against a 
species of rcbating of freight charges, as between indus 
tries and railroads, by the operation of stub lines, 
switches and any railroads owned by the shippers, in 
which certain railroads are charged with making allow- 
ances in freight rates in lieu of services on the part of 
the thus related industries. In effect it was the ‘‘tap 
line’’ question revised and made a more positive issue 
by the decision of the Commerce Commission. This 
development came as a distinct shock to the stock mar- 
ket, bankers and financial syndicates, because it meant 
more trouble to the railroads, and threatened to cloud 
the prospect for obtaining the 5 percent advance in 
freight rates for which the railroads are negotiating. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission may insist that 
the railroads are receiving $15,000,000 more revenue 
annually than they represent in their reports to the com- 
mission. This question applies to the railroads east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers. The com- 
mission holds that the service of main line carriers 
beyond the reasonably convenient point of interchange 
from the industrial or shippers’ plant to the main rail- 
road is a shippers’ service, and that the performance 
of such a service gives unreasonable advantage over 
shippers in the same line who do not receive the benefit 
of such service. As, an example in point, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, during the year 1912, paid the steel 
plants $1,019,910, the New York Central paid to twelve 
industrial railways $660,057, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
paid $530,317 for like service during the same year. 
Commissioner Harlan, who wrote the opinion, asserted 
that the carriers who dissipate their. revenues in this 
manner, for the benefit of comparatively few shippers, 
continue to complain that their present revenues are 
insufficient, and on this ground are asking for a general 
increase of 5 percent in rates. This the commission 
considers unreasonable. 

* * * 


Another cause for hesitancy, not only in the stock 
and bond security markets but in general business, is 
the Mexican question, which seems as far from a solu- 
tion favorable to the United States as it was six months 
ago, with complications and possibilities of mischief 
seemingly accumulating as time passes and events de- 
velop. A reluctant doubt is even arising as to whether 
the administration’s policy of nonintervention in Mexico 
is the best way out of our difficulty with that unfortu- 
nate country, much as our people value peace, deplore 
war and strive to believe that patience, coupled with 
firmness and a resolve to do justice, eventually will 
enable us to work out the desired result. The Mexican 
question is involving the interests of Europe as well as 
this country, and is exciting earnest and insistent com- 
ment in the leading newspapers of Britain and the Con- 
tinent. From Washington a report comes that the ad- 
ministration is much concerned about the present atti- 
tude of Japan in respect to the California alien land 
ownership question, connected with the lurking fear that 
it may be complicated with the Mexican trouble in some 
way. Furthermore, the policy of the United States, as 
based on the Monroe doctrine, is liable to become in- 
volved through effects that will arise after the opening 
of the Panama Canal. Then the coastwise toll question 
hangs like a small cloud over our relations with Great 
Britain, though this will probably be dissipated by 
treaty. Thus the events and influences adverted to 
which tend to detract from full confidence on the part 
of financiers and investors cause hesitation. 

* * * 


But February is a dull month for business in any 
year. It is a time following the reviving effect of the 
January income disbursements, which usually is felt 
in an inerease of reserve money and a considerable buy- 
ing movement for the replenishment of run down stocks. 
After this initial stir in the money and goods markets 
there is apt to be a lull, and it usually comes in Feb- 
ruary. What the real situation shall be pending the 
opening of spring no man can as yet determine; but it 
is a safe guess that conservation will continue to prevail 
until next season’s grain crop shall have assumed some- 
thing definite as to prospects. In the meantime it is 
to be hoped that some of the matters of doubt about 
present conditions of finance and business will be cleared 
up favorably. 

* * * 

Reviewers are cheerfully commenting on the general 
ease in money, both in this country and Europe. The 
recent reduction of the discount rate by the Bank of 
England from 4 to 3 percent, followed by the reduction 
by the Bank to 3% percent, is regarded as an incident 


obliterating the last trace of the financial disturbance 
resulting from the Balkan war in the fall of 1912. 
The successful issue of the Prussian loan, amounting to 
$90,000,000 of treasury notes, is regarded as a special 
evidence that the money stress in Europe has completely 
passed away. Such influences are reflected in this coun- 
try by a pronounced ease in money, which is accumu- 
lating in the banks, The coming inauguration of the 
reserve bank system gives added confidence among mer- 
chants and manufacturers that a period of prosperity 
is about to dawn, But though the banks have plenty 
of money to loan they continue conservative and exact- 
ing about the security they receive therefor. Business 
generally is also maintaining a conservative attitude, 
hence it is not likely that there will be any reckless 
financing or boom in business for a year or more to come. 
Yet there may, and probably will be, a steadily rising 
tide from the opening of spring onward. Mercantile 
agencies continue to be careful not to overstate the 
actual condition, and while they give all the color to 
better prospects justified by the actual movement they 
admit that the current demand for manufactured goods 
can hardly be gaged by the cheerful reports, inspired 
by hopeful sentiment, that have been freely expressed. 
It is admitted that certain branches of industry and 
trade have not shared in the forward movement to any 
appreciable extent. This should not be expected so 
early in the year, especially following the money strin- 
gency and the falling demand and prices of last autumn. 
But it should be recalled that several of the money 
yielding crops last year increased the potential wealth 
of the country, the effect of which should continue 
throughout the first half of the current year. 
* * * 


The reduced tariff on iron and steel is evidently mak- 
ing some trouble for American producers, not so much 
that foreign sellers have actually undercut prices of our 
product, but they are constantly hovering about our 
markets watching for a chance to compete with our 
domestie products. One sign of the times is that the 
Transcontinental Freight Association, according to a 
statement by the Iron Trade Review, ‘‘is considering the 
making of much lower freight rates on steel products 
from Pittsburgh and Chicago to the Pacifie coast, to 
enable American mills to meet foreign competition under 
the present lowered tariff.’’ Sales of pig iron continue 
in good volume in all the leading centers except Pitts- 
burgh. The American Car & Foundry Company has pur- 
chased a large tonnage of foundry and malleable iron 
for various plants for eastern delivery, and the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company lately ordered 6,000 tons for 
delivery at Schenectady, N. Y. In the East and Central 
West furnaces are more disposed to hold for better 
prices, but the hardening tendency is not uniform. A 
Cleveland firm, after having sold over 100,000 tons of 
pig iron since January, is reported to have advanced 
prices, and other furnace concerns have adopted a like 
policy. The railroads are not expected to buy freely 
until after the freight rate question shall have been set- 
tled, though the buying of 5,000 freight cars by the 
Union Pacific railroad caused some encouragement to 
car builders and the placing of the Pennsylvania’s order 
for 1914 requirements will probably not be long delayed. 

* * * 


On January 29 there was introduced in the lower house 
of Congress a bill for the establishment of a land bank, 
or rural credit system, for the benefit of farmers, the 
bill being reported as tentatively the administration 
measure inciuded in President Wilson’s legislative pro- 
gram for reform, so far as national laws can go in that 
direction as distinct from the reservations made in the 
national constitution in favor of State prerogative. It 
represents the findings of the commission sent out for 
the investigation of European conditions in respect to 
rural credits. Generally speaking the bill is said to have 
the approval of President Wilson, though it has not re- 
ceived the unqualified indorsement of the House banking 
and currency committee. In one particular the President 
is declared to be positively committed; that is, opposi- 
tion to any scheme by which the general Government 
would directly become the creditor of the farmer, and a 
majority of the House committee are said to be in accord 
with the Executive on that point. A strong sentiment 
is said to exist in the House committee in favor of fur- 
ther investigation of American agricultural conditions, 
so that such legislation as may be had shall be drafted 
for adaptation to American conditions, which are much 
different from those in Europe. Members of the House 
committee hold that the bill as introduced too much re- 
flects European models of rural credit. The bill provides 
for a farm land bank system, tentatively inclusive of 
existing State farm mortgage concerns and farmers’ 
banks, altogether forming the national rural credit sys- 
tem. Under the proposed regulation the rural banks 
would be prohibited from engaging in a general bank- 
ing business, or from loaning money on the stocks or 
bonds of other banks in the system. Their loaning power 
would be restricted to fifteen times their own capital 
and surplus. The banks would be authorized under na- 
tional charter, all laws and regulations to be executed by 


a special bureau in the Treasury Department, officered 
by members of a commission, The bill provides for the 
establishment of two kinds of farm land banks, one 
codperative, and one profit making. All earnings, plus 
dividends from prevailing interest rates and expenses, 
would be distributed among patrons of the banks in pro 
portion to the amount of business of each done with 
the banks. Amortization, or gradual payments, of bor- 
rowed money are provided for, the payments to be made 
annually or semiannually. The specific powers given 
these land banks shall be to accept and pay interest on 
deposits, receive deposits of postal savings banks, the 
loans to be not more than of thirty-five years’ maturity. 
Other conditions and safeguards are provided, too numer- 
ous to mention here since the final shape that will be 
given the bill before its enactment into law might make 
it look very different from the present form. President 
Wilson, though committed to a rural banking scheme, 
especially designed to benefit agriculture, is said to pre- 
fer a postponement of legislation on the matter to the 
next session of Congress, since the wishes of the mem- 
bers, as well as the desire of the President, is to finish 
up legislation on the trust question and then adjourn 
before the summer vacation period if possible. But it is 
evident that rural bauking and credit is a vital measure 
with the present administration, and will call for action 
as soon as feasible without too much interfercace with 
the administration’s course of action. A noteworthy 
feature is that the movement for rural credits, bul- 
warked and energized by a national banking system, is 
simultaneous with that of the great Empire State in the 
same direction. It is possible that other States may 
follow the example of New York and beat the general 
Government to the goal. The movement is on to say 
the least, and is more than likely to amount to some- 
thing definite. 
+ * * 

Governor Glynn, of New York, evidently does not 
admit that the Empire State need wait for the slow 
action of the general Government in taking the initiative 
in providing an improved credit system for the farmers 
as a class. He is urging the establishment of a system 
like those prevailing in Germany and other European 
countries for lending money to farmers, which he thinks 
can be made applicable to New York as well as in 
Europe. So earnest is the governor in this mission that 
he has been induced to make special investigations into 
the different agencies for agricultural loans in Europe, 
such as the Landschaften, the Reiffeisen and the Schulze- 
Delitzsch. In reference to his conclusions in respect to 
there means of affording credit to the farmers the gov- 
ernor says: 

I have noted how easy it is for the 
farmer of small means to obtain the money he 
needs for farming purposes expeditiously, and at 
easy rates of interest, and have remarked how the 
introduction of these systems has been followed by 
a revival of interest in agriculture. I see no reason 
why New York can not avail itself of some such 
plan to hasten the exodus from the city to the farm, 
and to give the New York farmer a financial system 
which will make it easy for him to dispose of his 
products or to increase the amount of land he is 
able to cultivate. 

* * * 

With all due respect and admiration for Governor 
Glynn’s enthusiasm for the welfare of the farmer, and 
hence the benefit of his State, it must be confessed that 
those of us who know the temper of the rural people, 
and especially those who have had a taste of city life, 
have little faith that any sort of loaning and credit 
scheme will be sufficient to cause an ‘‘exodus’’ from 
the city to the land. All that we can hope for is that 
the hegira from the farming communities to the city 
can be checked, and that should be the chief aim of such 
undertakings as Governor Glynn proposes. 

* * * 


As to the measures that the governor of New York 
will undertake, he says, ‘‘I shall urge on the legislature 
the advisability of proper legislation in this direction’’ 
—the legal establishment of a loaning system for farm- 
ers. He refers to the fact that the State already has a 
credit law, enacted last year, that is calculated to take 
care of whatever short time loans the farmer desires to 
make. Though this is a step in the direction of better 
agricultural credit facilities, there has been no consid- 
erable attempt to take advantage of it. Other laws 
have been passed by the New York legislature, designed 
to benefit the farmer in credit and market facilities, but 
Governor Glynn thinks that the one paramount thing 
that the farmers need is an authorized and sustained 
means of borrowing money on the long time, easy pay- 
ment plan, that shall free him from the exactions and 
impending foreclosures of mortgages and suits for the 
recovery of money due. He is also a strong advocate 
of codperative marketing. The law regulating the com- 
mission merchants and their methods, which is operative 
in New York, calls forth the commendation of the gov- 
ernor. Codperation among farmers on general principles 
is strongly advised. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION, 


FEBRUARY 9.—Washington, D. C., before Special Exam- 
iner Pitt: The following fourth section applications: 
601—New Orleans & North Eastern Railroad Co.; 2045— 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co.; 2138—Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.; 
1548—Southern Railway Co.; 1625—C. C. McCain, agent; 
4966—Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.; 1561—Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co.; 1548—Southern Railway Co.; 1573— 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; 703—Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway Co.; 1530—Central of Georgia Railway Co.; 
972—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Co. San 
Francisco, Cal., before Special Examiner Gutheim: 
I. & S. 241—California-Colorado lumber rates. 

FEBRUARY 10.—Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 


Gibson: I. & S. 334—Chicago & North-Western re- 
consignment rules. 
FEBRUARY 12.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 6051— 


Rockford Manufacturers & Shippers’ Association vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.; 5889— 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association of Grand Rapids 
vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al. 

FEBRUARY 16.—Knoxville, Tenn., before Special Exam- 
iner Pattison: I. & S, 345—Class and commodity rates 
from Knoxville, Tenn. 

FEBRUARY 17.—Washington, D. C., before Commissioner 
McChord: 6381—In re contrel of carriers by rail over 
earriers by water. Application of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the Northern Central Railway 
Company under the provisions of section 5 of the Inter- 
state Commerce act as amended by section 11 of the 
act of Congress of August 24, 1913. 





SHIPPERS HESITATE TO GIVE THEIR VIEWS. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—While the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is endeavoring to hurry on with 
the hearings in the proposed flat 5 percent advance in 
freight rates in the territory east of Chicago, it is not 
receiving the codperation that it had hoped to have from 
the shippers. When the commission interrupted the pres 
entation of the railroads’ side of the case in order to 
give the carriers more time in which to prepare answers 
to certain categorical questions which were put to them 
by the commission after the first presentation of their 
case, it was hoped to accelerate the matter by giving 
hearings to the shippers. Consequently a month or more 
was set aside tor various lines of industry that had 
entered protest against the proposed rate advance and 
each industry was given a day or several days before 
the commission in which to present its reasons why the 
proposed rate should not go into effect. 

Now it appears that the shippers are not willing to 
present their side of the case at this time and there 
seems to be a general agreement, so far as the commis- 
sion is able to learn, among the various lines of industry 
not to put in their case at this time. The shippers have 
declared that it is not fair to ask them to answer the 
arguments of the railroads until the railroads have com- 
pleted their own side of the case. The commission has 
not as yet indicated whether it will give the shippers 
another chance to be heard or not, but if this is not done 
and the other industries which are to appear before the 
commission during the next few weeks take the same 
attitude as those that have already appeared, the case 
will go to the commission for final decision without the 
shippers having presented their full arguments against 
the advance. 

The commission is determined that there shall be no 
unnecessary delay, and while the President has not given 
any intimation as to what his views are in the matter, it 
is known that he is following the case with the greatest 
of interest and that he will be glad to have the com- 
mission determine the matter at the earliest possible 
moment. President Wilson is greatly interested in bring- 
ing about a revival of business all over the country and 
he looks upon this rate question as one of the features 
in the depression that have been noted during the last 
six months, therefore the advance rate case will have the 
right of way over all other important cases now pending 
before the commission. The hearings of the shippers will 
continue for about three weeks and after that it is ex- 
pected that the railroads will be prepared to submit their 
answers to the list of seventy-eight questions propounded 
by the commission. 





LUMBER RATES FIXED BY COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has entered an order in the matter of 
lumber rates from Memphis and other points. The [lli- 
nois Central is required to apply, for a period of not 
less than two years, on gum lumber, staves and head- 
ings in carloads to New Orleans, from points on its 
lines including branch lines in Mississippi located north 
of the main line of the Southern Railroad in Mississippi 
extending from Greenville to Winona rates not to exceed 
10 cents, 

The commission also requires the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad to establish the same rates from 
points on its main lines, and branch lines in Mississippi 
south of the Southern Railway, to New Orleans. From 
all points on the main line of the Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, including branch lines in 
Mississippi north of the main line of the Southern Rail- 
way, rates to New Orleans are fixed at 11 cents on 
gum lumber, staves and headings. 

The commission has authorized the Norfolk & Western 
to establish the following rates on lumber and articles 
taking the lumber rates, except mahogany, cherry, and 


white pine, from the following North Carolina points: 
Rougemont, Lyndover and Mt. Terzah, 7.34 cents; 
Helena 7.66 cents; Pick, Roxboro, and Jalong, 7.97 cents; 
Woodsdale, 8.44 cents to Winston-Salem and South Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., via its own lines and in connection with 
the Southern Railway. 





MINIMUM CARLOAD RATE UNREASONABLE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—In an unreported opin- 
ion in the case of Dant & Russell (Ine.), against the 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh Railroad, the commission holds 
that the minimum earload weight of 40,000 pounds ap- 
plied by the railroad to shipments of shingles from 
Armstead, Mont., to Salmon, Idaho, in cars that are 
loaded to the full visible capacity, is unreasonable to 


the extent that it exceeds the actual weight of the 
shipment. The shipments in question originated at 


Tacoma and Allensville, Wash.; the former weighed 27,- 
000 pounds and the latter 25,220. The initial carrier 
charged for the actual weight to Armstead, where the 
cars were turned over to the Gilmore & Pittsburgh road, 
which applied the minimum weight of 40,000 pounds for 
each car. The commission has held that it is improper 
for carriers to regulate the amount of freight charges 
by prescribing minimum weights which exceed the actual 
capacity of the cars used. ‘‘It is undisputed,’’ says the 
commission, ‘‘that in the size of cars used for the trans- 
portation of the shipments involved, 40,000 pounds of 
shingles could not be loaded.’’ 





DISCRIMINATION IN SWITCHING CHARGES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—In an opinion rendered 
in the case of the J. A. Adams & Sons Company, 
of Louisiana, against the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pa- 
cific Railway, the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that it is an unreasonable and unjust discrimination 
against the complainants to assess switching charges 
against them at Monroe, Gibbsland, Ruston and Sibley, 
La., while according a like service without charge to 
their competitors at Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss. 

The complainants ave manufacturers of lumber and 
barrel material, and the logs and rough lumber used 
by them are drawn from nearby local points on the de- 
tendant’s road. The Adams company prayed that 
transit privileges be accorded to it similar to those 
accorded to the manufacturers and shippers at Vicks- 
burg and Jackson. The commission holds that the ap- 
plication of transit rules at Monroe and other points 
where complainants are doing business exactly similar 
to those in effect at Vicksburg and Jackson would not 
inure to the complainants’ advantage, but that the 
complainants are at a disadvantage in the matter of 
switching charges, and the defendant is ordered to stop 
this discrimination, by eliminating switching charges at 
the complaining points. 

The opinion was written by Chairman Clark of the 
commission and he says in part: 

A comparison of the transit privileges between Vicksburg 
and Jackson on the one hand, and between the latter points 


jointly and the complaining points on the other hand, is 
essential to a correct appreciation of the whole situation. 


The transit privileges at Vicksburg and Jackson are dis- 
similar in these respects: 
(1) Vicksburg may draw logs from any point on the 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, and within a period of six 
months reship the manufactured product to points in Ohio 
or Indiana. Jackson may draw rough staves and head- 
ings from Holly Ridge, La., only, and within four months 
thereafter reship the finished material to Ohio River cross- 
ings proper or for beyond. 


(2) Vicksburg may draw 3 pounds of logs in for every 
pound of manufactured product shipped out, paying a 
proportional rate of 6 cents on the logs in and the bal- 


ance of the through rate from original point of shipment on 
the manufactured product when shipped out. Jackson may 
draw 2 pounds of rough staves or headings in tor every 
pound of dressed material out, paying the full local rate 
on the rough material in, which, upon the reshipment of 
finished material, is reduced to a proportional rate of 6 
cents, while the balance of the through rate from original 
point of shipment is applied on the manufactured product 
out. 

Complainants have twelve months within which to ship 
their manufactured product and obtain the benefit of the 
reduced local rates on rough material to their mills. 
In addition it is to be observed from an examination of 
the tariffs that, with the exception of the Carolinas and 
certain New England territory, they have the _ privilege 
of shipping to all the territory east of the Mississippi 
River, including Canada. ‘The shippers from Vicksburg and 
Jackson, on the other hand. have transit privileges only 
to the restricted destination territory mentioned in the 
rules. Furthermore, the rules at the latter point permit 
rough material to be drawn only in the general direction 
in which the manufactured product moves. Complainants 
may draw from either direction, therefore having the benefit 
of a back haul under the rates paid by them. 


- 
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SUSPENDED OPERATION OF SCHEDULES. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended until August 28, 1914, 
the operation of certain schedules contained in R. H. 
Countis Agent supplements Nos. .24 and 26 to tariff 959, 
supplements Nos. 7 and 8 to tariff 967, supplements 9 
and 10 to tariff 968 and supplement No. 4 to tariff 969. 

The suspended schedules provide for the cancelation 
of through rates applicable to the transportation of 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from points 
located on the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Company, routing via Plummer, Ida., and the Chicago, 








Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to points located on or 
reached via the latter road. ‘The operation of these 
rates was previously suspended from November 20, 25 
and December 1, 1913, until February 28, 1914. 

The commission has denied the application of the 
Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Company to 
cancel in connection with the Northern Pacifie the 
through rates on lumber and forest products as pub 
lished in R. H. Countis tariff No. 969 from such points 
in Washington as are common to both carriers, continu- 
ing such through rates via the lines of the Oregon- 
Washington Company only, without observing the long 
and-short-haul clause. 





MUST ABIDE BY COMPROMISE. 

WasHineton, D. C., Feb. 2.—As in a decision that 
reaches back into history and is the closing number in 
the celebrated reparation cases of Tift and the Central 
Yellow Pine Association, decided by the commission in 
1905, the Interstate Commerce Commission has decided 
that W. 8S. F. Tatum is bound to abide by the com- 
promise then effected. His plea for reparation at 100 
cents on the dollar is refused and he is advised to ac- 
cept settlement at the rate of 67 percent of the face 
value of his claims, as did all of the other thousands of 
contestants in the celebrated cases. When the Tatum 
Lumber Company presented claims to the clearing house 
at Macon, Ga., organized to check claims filed under 
the compromise agreement, for more than $1,300, tender 
was made by the clearing house of 67 percent of the 
face of the claims. Tatum refused this settlement and 
prosecuted a claim for the full amount, which has re 
sulted in a decision by the commission as above noted. 





NEW COMMISSIONERS SELECTED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.--President Wilson has 
selected Professor Winthrop N. Daniels, of Princeton, 
N. J., and Henry Clay Hall, of Colorado Springs, as 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
succeed Commissioner Charles A. Prouty and former 
Commissioner John H. Marble. Their names have been 
sent to the Senate and there is no question but that 
they will be confirmed as there is no opposition to either 
of these men. ‘The full commission will then be com- 
posed of: Edgar E, Clark, chairman; Judson C. Clem- 
ents, Winthrop N. Daniels, James 8. Harlan, Charles C. 
McChord, Balthasar H. Meyer, Henry Clay Hall. 

Professor Daniels is chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission of New Jersey. He is 47 years old, was a 
graduate of Princeton University in 1888, went back 
there four years later as instructor and finally became 
professor of economics and public finance, on which sub 
ject he wrote textbooks in use in many colleges. During 
the summer months he was engaged in writing financial 
editorials for the New York Evening Post. In 1911 
when Mr. Wilsen became governor of New Jersey he 
appointed Professor Daniels to the Public Utilities 
Commission of that State. 

Mr. Hall is a graduate of Amherst College in the class 
of 1881, is a native of New York and is 54 years old. 
He was consul to the United States legation at Paris 
from 1888 to 1892, but removed to Colorado Springs 
on account of his health. He was recommended by prac- 
tically the entire Colorado congressional delegation, 
whose members held that their State was entitled to 
representation on the commission. 

Professor Daniels is practically a personal choice of 
the President. 





DISCRIMINATION CHARGED. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—A complaint has been filed 
by the Funck Lumber Company, of this city, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Big Four, Wabash, Illinois Central and several 
other lines, alleging that under recent tariffs of the 
carriers it has been practically shut out of the Central 
Freight Association territory. 

The Funck Lumber Company alleges in its complaint 
that prior to July 20 last it was an extensive shipper 
of lumber, lath and shingles in straight and mixed car 
lots from St. Louis and East St. Louis to Central Freight 
Association territory. That since that time the carriers 
have established new minimum weight rules that have 
caused the Funck Lumber Company to lose practically 
all of its business in this territory. The commission has 
suspended the new tariffs in question, pending an inves- 
tigation of the charges. 





BIG SAVING TO MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—It is estimated that Mem- 
phis lumber concerns will effect an annual saving of at 
least $5,000 by virtue of a decree handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau vs. the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley lines. The com- 
mission has ordered that the rate on shipments of logs 
from points south of the main line of the Southern 
Railway in Mississippi to New Orleans shall be 10 cents 
a hundred pounds and that the rate from points north 
of the main line of the same road to the Crescent City 
shall be 11 cents. This is a reduction of 1 cent, in 
each case, the old rates having been 12 and 11 cents, 
respectively. 

The petition was filed by the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Bureau several months ago in behalf of R. J. 
Darnell (Inc.), Russe & Burgess (Inc.), the Belgrade 
Lumber Company, A. N. Thompson & Co., and other 
members of the bureau having holdings in Mississippi. 

President Burgess indicated in his annual report to 
the bureau that something would probably be accom- 
plished through the petition pending in this case and his 
forecast is thoroughly borne out by the decree handed 
down, as indicated above. 
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PRELIMINARY VICTORY FOR LUMBER 
COMPANY. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 4.—D. E. Kline, of the Louis- 
ville Veneer Mills, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Louisville Commercial Club, cast the de- 
ciding vote at a directors’ meeting of the club at 
which the Finn bill, which enlarges the powers of the 
State railroad commission, was indorsed and its passage 
by the legislature recommended. The Board of Trade of 
Louisville has gone on record against the bill, on the 
ground that it is not needed. Sentiment among lumber- 
men is divided regarding the bill. It was discussed at 
an open meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club re- 
cently, but no definite decision was reached. 

A demurrer of the Louisville & Nashville to the peti- 
tion of the Wood Mosaic Company, of New Albany, Ind., 
which has filed suit in the federal court to recover money 
alleged to be due as the result of a milling-in-transit 
agreement with the Louisville & Nashville, has been over- 
ruled, resulting in a preliminary victory for the lumber 
company. It had an agreement with the railroad where- 
by logs were to be brought from MeLean’s Spur to the 
Highland Park mill of the company on a 7.7-cent rate, 
which was to be shrunk to 5 cents on reshipment of the 
lumber over the Louisville & Nashville. The latter 
declined to carry out the agreement on a number of 
shipments, claiming that the lumber was being shipped 
outside the State and that its haul was too small to 
justify the refund. The court has held that the agree- 
ment does not cover this point, and that the refund must 
be granted unless further evidence can be brought in. 





TAP-LINE CASES AGAIN ARGUED. 


Lumbermen and Representatives of Tap Lines Appear 
Before Commission—Prompt Relief Urged. 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—A large number of lum- 
bermen and representatives of tap lines appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at the re-argument 
of the tap line cases. Counsel for the short lines de- 
clared that a condition of chaos has reigned ever since 
the commission entered its original and amended orders 
in that case, and that unless there is prompt relief, many 
of these lines will have to go out of business and the 
communities which they serve will suffer great hardships. 

I'requent references were made to the opinion of the 
Commerce Court reversing the decision.of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and counsel for the short lines 
declared with unanimity that the way was now clear for 
the commission to modify the previous order by permit- 
ting these so-called tap lines to enter into through rate 
agreements with the trunk lines upon all business, 
Whether originating with the proprietary lumber com- 
panies or not, subject to the scrutiny of the commission 
as to the reasonableness of the divisions. 

‘*Don’t treat them with suspicion forever,’’ said At- 
torney William A. Glasgow, jr., attorney for the Butler 
County Railroad and other tap lines. ‘‘T can’t find any- 
thing in the act to regulate commerce that justifies you 
in holding up these divisions until you can investigate 
each case separately. Of course the roads are not going 
to make any divisions until they have been submitted to 
the commission. They’re godly enough now, goodness 
knows.’? 

Among those who appeared for the short lines were: 
Luther M. Walter, W. M. Barrow, of Louisiana, Mar- 
cellus Green, of Mississippi, W. E. Lamb, Joseph R. 
Lane, Samuel D. Snow and H. M. Garwood. 

For the interveners there appeared S. H. Cowan, 
Frank Andrews and J. L. Coleman. Dr. Charles W. 
Needham and William A. Golston will present the argu- 
ments for the commission. 

Mr. Walter, who opened the argument, declared that 
the position of the commission in denying to all carriers 
the right to engage in legitimate business, and in attach- 
ing the stigma of tap line to certain roads was not fair 
and cited the case of one road, the Mansfield Railway & 
Transportation Company, which is denied the right to any 
compensation for a 2-mile haul. 

‘*The word ‘rebate’ has been dragged in as a charm,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but the arrangements were by no means 
rebates.’? 

Reviewing the decision recently handed down, he said 
that mistakes had, of course, been made, but -he pointed 
out that even the employees of the commission are not 
always infallible, and declared that on the whole there 
was no unfairness in the arrangements which had been 
made. 

Judge Barrow declared that conditions in Louisiana 
are chaotic on account of the commission’s decision, and 
that many of the lines which the commission had de- 
clared to be plant facilities were recognized as common 
carriers by the Louisiana railroad commission. 

‘Louisiana has given great attention to the develop- 
ment of the tap lines,’’ he said, ‘‘and has encouraged 
them by the act of 1898, which was passed for the pur- 
pose of furthering agricultural development along those 
lines.’’” 

Mr. Cowan declared that in spite of what the Com- 
merce Court had said no one doubted that the trunk 
lines had granted excessive divisions to many of the tap 
lines as a concession to the lumber companies owning 
them and that the only thing that the interveners had 
ever contended for was equal treatment for all. 

‘“ All the lumber industry must be treated alike; that 
is the principle we must stand for,’’ he said. He as- 
sumed that the commission would not enter any further 
order in this case until the appeal from the Commerce 
Court has been decided by the Supreme Court. 

The commission did not indicate whether it would 
withhold a decision awaiting the action of the Supreme 
Court or not. 
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HESITANCY IN ATTENDING HEARINGS. 
[By ODELL. | 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Feb. 2.—Business men are hold- 
ing back from the hearings on the anti-trust bills. The 
fact that there has not been a rush on part of ‘‘ trust 
magnates’? and their legal counsel or of professional 
reformers and of men engaged in all lines of productive 
enterprise to present their views before the committees 
of Congress has surprised the President, as well as 
members of Congress. 

Chairman Adamson of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce that has before it the inter- 
state trade commission bill, the only one of the adminis- 
tration antitrust measures which has so far been intro 
duced, issued an invitation to anyone who had any 
thoughts on the topic to come in and express them. “The 
offer, however, has been but little heeded. The judiciary 
committee of the House and interstate commerce com- 
mittee of the Senate are also prepared to hold hearings 
on the various other proposed trust regulation bills. 

So far these committees have succeeded in getting 
before them only men in official life and three out- 
siders, Samuel Untermeyer, Seth Low, and Felix Levy. 
These three men are from New York and none of them 
is directly connected with ‘‘big business.’’ So far as 
can be learned no one else has applied for time before 
the committees. Louis Brandeis, of Boston, has ap- 
peared but he may also be considered an official of the 
Government inasmuch as he is acting as counsel for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 5 percent rate 
advance hearing. It is also known that he was one 
of President Wilson’s closets advisers in preparing the 
program of trust legislation. In his pleas he made a 
special point of the publicity feature. 

Joseph E. Davies, commissioner of corporations, has 
also been given a hearing and so have several senators 
and representatives. But the business world has ig- 
nored the invitation. The President is not a little 
chagrined over the way in which the business men have 
ucted since this general invitation was advertised as 
he had rather expected them to accept it with alacrity. 
He has not gone so far as to suggest to the chairman 
of the House and Senate committees that they invite 
particular business men to appear at the hearing. It 
is pointed out by one of his advisers that no such pro- 
cedure has been followed in the past. The President, 
however, will favor any steps that will be necessary to 
subject the measures to a thorough test of publie opin- 
ion. 

lt has heen suggested that business men are holding 
back for fear that the charge of ‘‘lobbying’’ will be 
laid against them. If they have any such ideas the 
President is willing to disabuse their minds of them, for 
he contends that it is quite a different matter for busi- 
ness men to come before a committee of Congress in 
open hearings to express their views on pending legis- 
lation than for those same men or their representatives 
to make surreptitious visits to the Capitol for the pur- 
pose of gaining special favors. Another reason ascribed 
for the failure of business men to come forth and 
testify on their own laws is that they are resigned to 
the President’s program, feeling that no changes will 
be made in any of the bills. If that be true, it is a 
mistaken view of the situation. While the House com- 
mittees doubtless will adhere in the main to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the bills, there are many questions of 
detail of great importance in their effect on business 
that might be modified if good reasons can be shown 
why such changes should be made. 

Overshadowing in importance the hearings before the 
congressional committees will be the discussion of the 
trust legislation program by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce at its annual meeting to be held here 
February 11, 12 and 13. A special program for the 
consideration of this subject has been prepared. 

While it is too early to predict when the trust bills 
will be in shape to go before Congress for general de- 
bate and final action, members of the committees are 
expressing the belief that they will be through their 
work by March 1. This belief is predicated upon the 
fact that up to date so few persons have asked for 
hearings. If later there should be a rush of business 
men to go before the committees March 1, of course, 
would be too early to get through the committee work, 
as twenty-eight days would be insufficient to give every- 
one an opportunity to be heard, This is particularly 
true as President Wilson is very desirous of obtaining 
a full expression of the views of business men on the 
proposed legislation. It is understood that the Presi- 
dent would not be averse even to action by the com- 
mittee to permit the filing of briefs upon the virtues 
and demerits of various sections of the bills by persons 
who have views on them. 





ANOTHER STRONG PRONOUNCEMENT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Following close upon 
the heels of the opinion in the concession to industrial 
railroads investigation, in which a strong intimation was 
thrown out by the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the eastern railroads must cease giving away millions 
of dollars annually to favored shippers before the com- 
mission will grant their pleas for increased rates, comes 
another pronouncement on the subject which is even 
stronger than the first. 


In a statement delivered during the hearing of the 
bituminous coal shippers, Commissioner Harlan called 
attention once more to the loss of $15,000,000 or more 
per year by the railroads on account of their illegal 
allowances to the big steel manufacturers through their 
industrial railroad operations, and declared that inves- 
tigations are being made by the commission into ‘‘ other 
extensive services rendered by the carriers.’’ He called 
specific attention to the ‘‘trap or ferry car service,’’ 
the free store delivery for large shippers, the free ele 
yation service to some shippers of grain, and the almost 
universal practice of spotting cars on sidings and switch- 
tracks without compensation. 

Commissioner Harlan declared that the commission is 
not able to make an estimate of just what these various 
forms of concessions and free service to large shippers 
cost the carriers every year, nor does he believe that the 
carriers themselves know, but he asserts that their dis- 
continuance would put millions of dollars into their 
coffers which would go far toward making up the 
deficiencies of which the railroads complain. 

Commissioner Harlan also states that whereas the 
railroads have suggested a general increase of 5 percent 
in rates to remedy present conditions, as a matter of 
fact while some of the proposed rates filed by the 
carriers are slightly less than 3 percent higher than 
the present rates some are as much as 50 percent 
higher. ° 
‘ He then declared that recent investigations had de 
veloped that allowances, huge in the aggregate, are 
being made by the carriers to industries, directly or 
indirectly, through divisions out of the rate, per diem 
reclaims, remission of demurrage and furnace allow- 
ances, ‘‘free services which are fruitful sources of 
unlawful discriminations against the small shipper and 
also a heavy drain upon the revenues of the carriers,’’ 
and stated that ‘‘action should clearly be taken by the 
carriers forthwith to abolish all such illegal allowances 
and free services.’’ 

After further specifying the free services rendered 
by the carriers, ‘‘not meaning that they are not author 
ized in the tariffs of the carriers, but only that they 
are available to a relatively small number of shippers 
without any addition to the rate which the mass of 
shippers have to pay without having the opportunity to 
have the benefit of any such services,’’ Commissioner 
Harlan said: 

No well-informed person can doubt that the discontinu 
ance of these free services would save the carriers millions 
of dollars ef expense annually, nor can any well-informed 
person doubt that if each such service should be measured 
in relation to its cost and its value and the general condi- 
tions surrounding it, and should then be made to contribute 
on a reasonable basis to the revenues of the carriers per 
forming it, the income of the carriers would be increased 
by many million dollars a year. To the extent therefore 
that these free services may justly be said to account for or 
contribute to any inadequacy in the revenues of the carriers. 
to that extent it would seem to follow that. the proposed 
increase in rates means that the general shipping public 
must accept increased rate burdens in order that the carriers 
may continue without charge to render these valuable and 
costly services to a relatively small ‘number of shippers. 
The propriety, therefore, under existing circumstances of 
discontinuing the performance of these special services with- 
out charge is manifestly a matter that should receive 
immediate consideration. * * * 

At an early day, therefore. it is the purpose of the 
commission to set for hearing the question of the propriety 
of making reasonable charges for the free services that I 
have described, and more particularly for the service of 
spotting cars on private spur and switch tracks. 








A NEW NATIONAL FOREST FOR ALABAMA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has just designated a new area in the southern 
Appalachians in which he thinks that lands should be 
purchased by the Government for forest purposes in 
accordance with the provisions of the Weeks law. 

This area is in northwestern Alabama, and includes 
152,960 acres at the headwaters of the Warrior River 
in Lawrence and Winston counties. For a number of 
years extensive improvements by the Government have 
been under construction on the Tombigbee and Warrior 
rivers, and a system of locks and dams to provide for 
360 miles of navigable stream is now near completion. 
This improvement gives a direct water route for the 
shipment of coal from one of the southernmost coal 
fields direct to Gulf coast ports, and by means of the 
Panama Canal, to points on the Pacific. 

The presence of a forest cover to protect the head- 
watars of the streams and to help equalize their flow 
is coasidered extremely important by Secretary Houston, 
and it is for this reason that he thinks it advisable to 
locate a Government forest area in the region. 

One striking thing about the region is that, although 
it has been settled for considerably more than a hun- 
dred years, a part of the land is stiil public domain. 
Fully 9,000 acres have never been taken up by private 
owners under the various land laws. These lands have 
now been withdrawn from settlement, and Secretary 
Houston will request that they be set aside as a nucleus 
for the proposed national forest. The purchase of 
private lands will also be undertaken, and as quickly as 
possible the Government will build up another national 
forest of sufficient size for economical protection and 
administration. 
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the 
posal to create a federal trade commission and asking 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Indorsing pro 
that it be given authority to make public any abuses 
practiced by any class of manufacturers or merchants 
upon the public or upon competitors, a large delega- 
‘ion of retail lumbermen and others representing other 
lines of retail trade appeared today before the House 
interstat 


committee on e and foreign commerce to dis- 


cuss the pending measure. 


In the delegation were C. W. Lanz, of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana; John W. 
Barry, ot Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. R. Moorehead, of 


Lexington, Mo.; A. L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich.; 
F. D. Bollman, of Leavenworth; C. A. Pollock, of 
Coldwater, Mich.; E. E, Hall, of Lincoln, Neb.; 
Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind, and Adolph Pfund, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Moorehead, who is president of the National 


Federation of Retail Merchants, an organization rep 
hundreds 
throughout the United Sta 
He took them first 
of the House 
mittee. 


resenting oi thousands of small merchants 


headed the delegation. 
the judiciary 
before the 


Tes, 


before committee 


and later Adamson com 


Speakers of the delegation declared that owing to 


the suits brought by the attorney general against the 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and other 


associations of retail merchants, under the Sherman 


antitrust law, they had been stopped from furnishing 





HARRY C. 


SCEARCE, 
IND. 


MOORESVILLE, 


JAMES R. MOOREHEAD, LEXINGTON, 


RETAILERS HEARD AT WASHINGTON. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


to their members information about manufacturers 
and wholesalers who were selling direct to consumers. 
It was declared that if the retail merchants were not 
to be permitted under the law to associate themselves 
together for the purpose of disseminating such in- 
formation they ought to have some federal body to 
which they could appeal to furnish them with this 
information. 

The retail merchants complain bitterly against the 
practice of certain who sell their 
products to mail order houses at prices so far below 
the prices at which they sell to the retail merchants in 


the small communities that the 


manufacturers 


unable 
They 


econ 


retailers are 
to compete with the huge mail order houses. 
also against the misrepresentations 
tained in the advertisements of the mail order houses 
ating the trade commis- 
authority 


complain 


demand that in cre 
shall give it 
buses and make public the f 


and they 


sion to investigate 


The Federal 
not to fix 


Congress 
such a facts. 


Trade Commission should be given power, 


prices, but to regulate them, it was contended, to the 
end that discrimination against the small merchants 
should cease. It was proposed by Mr. Moorehead, 


Mr. Barry and others, that the pending bills should 
be so amended that the commission could upon appli- 
cation of any association of retail merchants investi 
gate the business of any manufacturer who is alleged 
to practice discrimination, or any mail order or other 
that is misrepresenting its wares, and to 
compel such to cease these practices. 


concern 


ARTHUR L. HOLMES, 


MO. MICH. 


DETROIT, 






Mr. Senediena contended that most of the matters 
that the retail merchants now complain of could be 
corrected by publicity. To that end he would have 
the publicity feature of the proposed bill strength- 
ened. 

Several members of the committee inquired how 
the consuming public would be benefited by the 
changes suggested by the delegation, and the answer 
invariably was that the protection of the retail mer- 
chants was in reality the protection of the consumer. 
‘*The retailer has the interest of the consumer at 
heart more than any other man,’’ said one of the 
delegates. ‘‘He is the only man that the consumer 
knows, and he depends upon the good will of his 
customers for the success of his business. If you 
protect him you will be protecting the consumer.’’ 

Mr. Barry asked the committee to so frame the 
law that an association like the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association could ask to have itself investi- 
gated 40 the commission to find out whether or not it 
was violating the law. 

Representative Covington of Maryland 
that it would be absolutely impossible to get such 
‘*That would open 
get itself an im- 


declared 


a provision through Congress. 
the way for every big business to 
munity bath,’’ he said. 

Mr. Moorehead read 
to President Wilson on behalf of the retail merchants 
of the country. 


into the record his memorial 





JOHN W. BARRY, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 
IOWA. 


FOUR OF THE DELEGATION OF ABLE LUMBER ASSOCIATION WORKERS WHO APPEARED AT WASHINGTON IN BEHALF OF ALL RETAILERS. 








FILE BRIEF IN MISSOURI LUMBER OUSTER CASE. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—A brief was filed with the 
Missouri Supreme Court in Jefferson City last Satur- 
day, by the attorneys for the Business Men’s 
League, Stewart, Bryan & Williams and Harry B. 
Hawes, as amici curiae setting forth the reasons why 
the court should modify its decree of ouster against 
eleven Missouri lumber companies, that were recently 
fined and ousted by the court on charges of having 
violated the antitrust laws of Missouri. Six of the 
companies have their headquarters in St. Louis. 

The merits of the case were not referred to in the 
brief but the petition sought to show the court the im- 
portance of the lumber industry. 


The following facts were presented to the court: 


The capital employed by the six lumber companies doing 


business in St. Louis is $56,776,000. 

The volume of business transacted by them in and from 
St. Louis amounts annually to more than $40,202,000. 

The rentals paid by these companies for office space in 
St. Louis amounts to more than $32,000. 

The approximate amount of purchases made from mer 
chants in St. Louis for the use of the companies in St 
Louis and at their mills is $2,000,006. 

The approximate business transacted annually by these 


St. Louis banks is $65,000,000 
the companies with insurance 
companies doing business in St. Louis amounts to $9,335,000 
The approximate amount of freight paid to 
in St. Louis is $3,535,000. 
of men 
women is 75 


companies in St. Louis with 
The insurance placed by 


railroads 


centering 
The 
number 


number in St. Louis is 188, the 


of 


employed 





The number of men employed by these companies at their 


mills and outside of St. Louis is 12,724. The number of 
women is 120. 

There are 43 gos salesmen for these companies who 
make St. Louis their headquarters and of the employees 
working for the companies in St. Louis, 61 own their own 
homes and have 65 children in attendance at the public 
schools of St. Louis. 

Property actually owned by these companies in St. Louis 
amounts to $76,000. 

Overtures have been made to many of the companies to 
locate their business in other cities and the business of 


these 
Louis, 
from 

The brief stated what the Business Men’s League 
was organized, namely, for the purpose of inducing in- 
dustrial plants to locate in St. Louis. It mentioned the 
fact that there was keen rivalry among cities for in- 
dustries and that nearly all of the small towns in the 
State had commercial elubs or some sort of business 
organization to advertise their advantages. 

It pointed out the contest among cities for the re- 
gional banks, as an illustration of how commercial or- 
ganizations work in the interest of their cities. 

It gave an excerpt from President Wilson’s recent 
message, in which he stated that the penalties and pun- 
ishments for violations of laws should not fall upon 
business itself, but upon the individuals who use the 
instrumentalities of business to do things which public 
policy and sound business practice condemn. 


companies could be carried on as well from East St. 
Chicago, Memphis, Little Rock, and other cities as 
St. Louis. 


The attorneys stated in conclusion that they were 
certain that if the judgment of ouster was modified so 
that the companies might remain in the State, they 
The offenses charged, 
the brief stated, were committed at a time when the law 
was uncertain, and before it had ever been construed. 
The shock of the judgment of ouster and the notoriety 
following it was a very severe punishment in itself, 


would not again violate the law. 


the attorneys declared. 





FOR FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Representative Fordney 
of Michigan has introduced a joint resolution author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to make exhibits at 
Expositions to be held in Chicago 


the Forest Products 
and New York. The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to make such exhibits as may be convenient and practicable 
at the Exposition of Forest Products, to be held in Chicago. 
inclusive, and the Exposition of 
York, May 
inclusive, 1914, and there is hereby appro- 
not to exceed 
$10,000, the same to be paid out of any money in the general 


May 9, 
to be held in New 


Ill., April 380 to 
Forest Products, 
21 to May 30, 
priated a sum necessary for these exhibits, 


York, New 


fund of the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


This resolution was referred to the committee on in- 
dustrial arts and expositions, of which Representative 


Edwin 8. Underhill, of New York, is the chairman. 
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CARE IN ORGANIZING GOES 


rhe necessity for some form of organization for development work is now recog- 
vod by enterprising and progressive citizens of substantially every community in 
e United States. Notwithstanding this fact, however, hundreds of communities 
main unorganized and many in which some kind of an organization is in existence 
e still suffering from the lack of concentrated effort toward their upbuilding. 
0 often the local development club gets little beyond the point of organizing; a 
eeting is held, an organization is effected, constitution and by-laws are adopted 
d then everything stops. Just because this so often happens many persons who 
ognize the need of such organizations have serious doubts regarding their ability 
accomplish definite results. 
No doubt every group of citizens that assemble for the purpose of organizing a 
velopment club are sincere in the belief that they are going to accomplish some 
ood but they often overlook some of the details of organization that are really 
-ential to suecess. Perhaps the best way to show what can be done by careful 


ganization will be to outline the methods of a successful organization. 


. oe “ 
Systematic Subdivision Proves Effective. 
he most successful development organizations in the United States are those com- 
mly known zs ‘fChambers of Commerce.’’ ‘The name, however, is in many cases 
leading, for it suggests inierest and activity in commercial affairs alone, whereas 


e most enterprising and successful chambers of commerce are those that extend 





activities into all channels that are designed to promote the social as weli as 
he commereial welfare of the communities in which they operate. A good example 

this kind of organization is the Amarillo (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. Most 
ganizations of this kind at some stage of their development adopt a slogan. The 
\marillo slogan is, ‘‘If it’s good for Amarillo and the Panhandle, let’s have it.’’ 
This slogan is certainly comprehensive enough but it is not more so than is the work 
tf the organization as is shown by the division of. its working forces into twelve 
lepartments as follows: 

Conventions; Publicity; Mntertainment; Membership; Rates; Civic; In 
dustrial; Finances; Immigration; Highways; Trade extension, and Agri- 
culture. 

In a recent letter Seth B. Holman, secretary, says: ‘‘Our work is divided into 
twelve departments. Fach department has a commissioner and each commissioner 
-elects his own committeemen from among the membership. These committees meet 
at regular intervals, some of them weekly, some of them monthly. We run the organ- 
ization just like a department store and avoid all hurrah methods. Each committee 
vutlines its regular line of work for the year and also takes care of everything that 
comes within its line from time to time.’ 

Within recent years the most remarkable development in the work of Chambers of 
(ommerce has been in the direction of improving agricultural methods, and the 
Amarillo Chamber of Commerce has given the subject of agriculture a great deal 
f attention. Amarillo is located in a thinly populated agricultural region and the 
efforts of the Chamber have been directed largely toward the upbuilding of the 
stock-farming interests. It has encouraged the raising of feed crops such as kafir, 
milo and sorghum and the putting of these crops into silos for the feeding of dairy 
cattle ete. 


PLACE Li ; Hg f 


NSURE SUCCESS IN DEVELOPMENT WORK. 


f 


To encourage better farming methods the agricultural committee has secured from 
the Extension Bureau of the Federal Department of Agriculture an expert farm 
demonstrator to work in that section. Under this arrangement the government pays 
a part of the expert’s salary and the district courts of the surrounding counties pay 
the remainder. The expert is provided with an automobile so that he may get around 
rapidly and greatly extend his field of operations. 

The committee followed up the appointment of the expert with the instituting of 
a feeding experiment at Amarillo. A local stockman erected a large silo which he 
filled with home givown crops. This silage he fed to a number of native 2-year olds 
under the direction of a silage expert from the United States Department of Agri 
culture. ‘he agricultural committee is using its best efforts to secure the retention 
of this expert at Amarillo so that all the stock farmers in that section may have 
the benefits of his advice. 

Business men in many sections have been skeptical regarding the practical 
results to be obtained by this kind of codperation between merchants and farmers 
Such will be greatly interested, therefore, in knowing the results achieved at Amarillo. 
Secretary Holman says, as a direct result of the interest aroused by these experi 
ments. that whereas three years ago within a radius of 150 miles of Amarillo there 
were only seven silos, there are today between 600 and 700. The agricultural com- 
mittee also organized the Potter County Farmers’ Exhibit and sent nine delegates 
to the Farmers’ Congress last year. In addition the committee now contemplates 
the holding of a free short course in stock feeding during the present month. To 
encourage poultry raising in that locality the club gave a silver cup to the Panhandle 
Poultry Association as a sweepstakes prize and it is planning to organize next year 
a boys’ and girls’ club. 


Civic Betterment Offers Ample Field for Activity. 


The civic committee of the Chamber agitated the idea and was instrumental in 
obtaining the adoption of a commission form of government for the city. Under the 
new charter a city manager is employed and the commission has power to create a 
Board of City Development which is designed to take the place of the Chamber of 
Commerce and to be supported by a tax levied in the regular way. Amarillo is 
understood to be the first town in the United States to adopt this means of main 
taining a public board of commerce. 

The highway committee of the Chamber has been very active in stimulating interest 
in good roads and has been instrumental in organizing four transcontinental automo- 
bile highways passing through Amarillo, making it a division point in the 1914 
‘*Blue Book.’’ 

The industrial committee promoted and organized the Panhandle State Fair, a 
$50,000 stock corporation, serving 50 counties in Texas besides including many 
counties of New Mexico and Oklahoma. The same committee also raised a bonus 
of $80,000 for a new railroad, giving that section an outlet to the north. 

While the activities of only a few of the committees have been outlined here, 
others are equally active in the directions they are designed to work. The Chamber 
publishes a bulletin which is calculated to keep members of the organization and 
citizens of the community informed and interested in work of every kind that is 
being done, or that should be done, for the welfare of all. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


[EVERYBODY is in his best humor after a good meal. 
Ilence the banquet and the noonday fellowship luncheon 
have been often utilized as a kind of antidote to feuds, 
business, social and otherwise. If you wish to unite 
‘‘c¢liques’’ or ‘‘faections’’ in your community have a 
hanquet or a dinner of some kind. Call it by some 
heart-warming name like ‘‘good fellowship dinner,’’ 
‘+ vet-together banquet,’’ or something like these. Make 
the dinner better than most of the persons attending 
are used to, but do not have it too formal. When every- 
hody is filled up with eatables and drinkables have some 
music, perhaps some humorous songs. Then eall on a 
“wood speaker who knows how ‘‘to make the eagle 
screain’’ for the home community for a speech. Of 
course the speeches should be arranged for in advance 
and should be such as to offend nobody. Have those who 
are in sympathy with progress and on good terms with 
everybody carefully distributed among the recalcitrants 
so that they may serve as peacemakers. If support of a 
project, either moral or pecuniary, is sought such a 
dinner affords the best possible occasion for securing it. 
Get the pledges while the stomachs are full. 

* * * 

\ CONSULAR report from Huddersfield, England, dis- 
closed the fact that the multiple shop is growing rapidly 
in that country. In the United Kingdom 61 businesses 
representing only 7 trades are now owned by 16 firms 
with a capital of $55,000,000. This condition is the 
result of development during the last 25 years. Two 
firms engaged in the meat trade with a capital of 
$9,415,000 have 2,600 shops. One firm in -London 
handling milk has a capital of $1,125,000 with 32 
branches. One clothing firm has 21 branches and one 
concern in the hat trade has 50 branches. 


The chief advantage claimed for this method of deal- 
ing is that it brings the purchaser and consumer closer 
together and reduces the cost of goods. Critics 
of the scheme, however, claim that it does away largely 
with men who are capable of performing valuable public 
service, whereas the manager of the multiple shop is 
interested only in the returns; also the profits of the 
business do not benefit the people locally but go to the 
central office to be divided among share holders, few, if 
any, of whom live in the town where the business is 
carried on; third, local tradesmen are eliminated, thus 
making way for trusts which control the retail trade, 
putting the consumer at the mercy of men having un- 
limited capital and being eager for dividends. 

This development in England certainly affords subject 
for earnest thought for citizens of the United States 
who have been clamoring for the elimination of the 
middleman. 

— ~ * 

A young people’s club has recently been organized 
in Blue Island, Ill., the object of which is to promote 
the general education and social welfare of thé young 
people in that community. More than $250 was pledged 
toward the fitting and furnishing of club rooms, and at 
the first meeting $61 was received. Ninety-eight young 
people were enrolled as members, and as there are about 
350 people who are eligible for membership an active 
campaign will be started in the near future to make 
the elub a large and permanent one. 


% 


Citizens of Haywood, Wis., met January 26 to con- 
sider the advisability of organizing a ‘‘ Welfare 
Club.’’ Everyone present favored the movement and 
a committee was appointed to formulate plans and 
provide a program for the first regular meeting, which 


is to be held February 10 in the high school assembly- 
room. The object of the organization is to work for 
a bigger, better and more desirable Haywood; to 
make it a town of happy homes and a healthy and 
prosperous people. 





AS TO MAIL ORDER HOUSES. 


If the mail order houses are not to have the business 
of your town, the home merchants must convince the 
people that they can save money by trading at home. 

Most persons would rather buy at home than through 
a mail order house if they believe they are getting a 
square deal at home. 

If a country merchant is such a poor business man 
that he must charge two profits in order to come out 
even, the sooner he goes out of business the better. 

When an editor says: ‘‘Trade at home so that our 
merchants will not: have to go out of business,’’ he does 
more harm than good. He creates the impression that 
the home merchant is a parasite that should be kept 
alive out of charity, and because of local pride. 

There are country merchants who give just as good 
values as any mail order house. There are merchants 
who keep mail order catalogues in their store and invite 
their customers to compare prices. Such merchants, do 
not howl about the ‘‘ mail order peril.’’ Their customers 
are satisfied and have no desire to send away for their 
goods. 

When the people of a community buy from mail order 
houses something is wrong, but the editor is trying to 
drag the cat out by the tail when he preaches ‘‘duty’’ 
at the people. It is the merchant who needs waking up. 
—Kansas Industrialist. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Guarding the Yard Man’s Safety—Business Titles as an Asset—Value of Association Influence—Impressions 





of Yarc 


Management in Texas and Arkansas—Handling the Junior Intelligently. 


GUARD RAILS FOR HANDLING LUMBER. 


One wonders how many men during the last twelve 
months have backed off an upper deck and thereby 
have parted with some good hide and perhaps have 
splintered a bone or two. Also, how many guard rails 
the money lost through these enforced vacations and 
physicians’ services would have built or rather have paid 
interest on. There are not many yards in the country 
with sheds of any kind where there is not a good place 
to put a guard rail. Some men really believe that a 
guard rail is in the way when lumber is put to bed or 
rousted out. Others have a touch of swagger in their 
make-up—as what one of us has not?—and affect to 
consider all such gear the mark of the mollyeoddle; 
much the same as pearl spats and plug hats and liver 
pads. Some men get along without the extras and 
seem not to have been stunted thereby. Lafe Young 
says that until he reached man’s estate he never wore 
an undershirt or an overcoat. And Lafe was in the 
United States Senate for a time. It may be sus 
pected that in his boyhood undershirts and overcoats 
were not a commonly accepted vice. I know another 
man who came to Iowa from a place wheve the winters 
did not rise on their hind legs and roar the way the 
Hawkeye brand does sometimes along about January, 
This man scorned any such precautions as the good old 
arctic overshoe and as a result he came near to losing a 
foot by freezing off. 

Like him the man who knows about guard rails and 
hoots at them: Some day he will yank a bundle of 
bevel siding out of an upper bin, the cemented alley 
way will rise and hit him behind the ear, and the yard 
will be closed while the employees all march past and 
say ‘‘How natural he looks.’’ 

The man who honestly doubts whether lumber can be 
gotten in and out of his bins with a rail in front is 
nearly always open to reason. He doesn’t have to be 
hit behind the ear. He is a thinking man, and his 
thought has not as yet approved of the safety. It is 
suggested that such a man make a trial of the rail. 
Put up a short section. Let the boys put some stuff 
into the bin and take it out—only as it is needed of 
course. Let the rail stay up for three weeks and then 
take a vote of the men who do the work. If they all 
vote against it, why, they know themselves and what 
they like to eat. But if some of them vote for it, 
better put it up. It’s easier to put up guard rails than 
it is to put up tombstones. Also cheaper. 

Considerations of Time and Safety. 

It seems reasonable to think that if the rail slows 
up the work a little in one way it speeds things up in 
another. I walked along an unprotected third deck 
one day and tried to imagine how I’d act if some 
fellow down below was sticking stuff up to me. Nearly 
as I can figure out I’d have used up 78 percent of my 
energy in maintaining my status quo on the walk and 
the small remainder in shoving boards. Walk along a 
narrow, unprotected bridge and you give most of your 
attention to keep from falling off. Walk along the 


same bridge with rails up and you never think of 
danger. In the second case you don’t run into the rail 


or fall against it. It doesn’t have a chance to save 
you. Its virtue is in being there to reassure you. By 
the same token a man who is afraid of hight will be 
a changed man behind a guard rail. He will speed 
up to an extent that will make him look like a cubist 
picture of a nude centipede dancing the tango. These 
few remarks are prompted by two things. There is 
always the man who is just going to do a thing but 
doesn’t. He needs to be prodded up; for no person 
ought to leave a dangerous upper deck unguarded. He 
owes a rail to himself and to his men. The other thing 
is what happened to a man in another State. He sidled 
off an upper deck without meaning to and lit on the 
neck of a delivery mule. The mule bowed to circum- 
stances and hit a small hole in the alley paving, which 
is not a good thing for a mule tu do. A mule is not 
always so advantageously placed, and anyway it’s pretty 
hard on his teeth. Except for the mule there would 
have been broken bones. There is a guard rail in that 
shed now, and the mule’s mind has been relieved. 


RETAILING IN A GROWING TOWN. 


Texarkana is located just where its name sounds that 
it would be. Usually, I think, it is considered to be 
in Arkansas, but when walking down the streets the 
stranger can't tell when he is in the Tex part and 
when in the Arkana part. It is a great town. Perhaps 
I am naturally an enthusiastic person, so some of these 


western towns that seem good to 


me might not score 
so highly with an effete easterner. But T always have 
to look at a town the way it promises ‘to be. Take a 


look at the map of the United States on that calendar 
over there on the wall. Doesn’t Texarkana look just 
like a ‘‘Gate City?’’ There are bigger towns in Texas 
itself, but if the economist sharps are right in that a 
city is going to grow where goods must be reshipped 
it looks as though this little place has a future. This 
country is opening up rapidly and consequently all kinds 
of business will expand to keep pace with it. Texar- 
kana ought to grow faster than its immediate environ 
ment because of its strategic location in respect to the 
territory west of it. One dealer told me that forty 





miles of good roads lead westward from the city into 
Texas, and the part that good roads have in the de- 
velopment of a town is a matter of common knowledge. 


Business Value of a Descriptive Name. 


Not all the retail points in Texarkana seem to be 
suffused with a rosy glow of prosperity and good fellow- 
ship, but the Standard Lumber Company, owned by C. 
W. Fouke, appeared to be cheerful. I don’t know 
whether this is the biggest yard in the place or not, 
but it has a whale of lumber in its big sheds. For 
years this place was known as the Standard Novelty 
Works, which was accurate at a remote period but a 
misleading name of late. In the good old days, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miller, who is Mr. Fouke’s right hand man, 
the place used to turn out all kinds of gingerbread 
stuff in a planing mill and retailed lumber only as an 
attendant circumstance. This soon “changed, and the 
side show became the whole circus. After this the name 
became a delusion and a snare, and still Mr. Fouke 
did not like to change it. The old customers knew it 
by that name, and the reputation of the yard was asso- 
ciated with the Standard Novelty Works. But it was 
hard for new customers to find the place. Most people 
thought it was a place where side show and street fair 
gear, such as balls on a rubber string, rubber dolls or 
knife racks, were made. The Billboard and other sheets 








Lit on the Neck of a Delivery Mule. 


ot the same nature wrote 
finally the name _ was 
Company. 

This may serve as an illustration of the importance 
of an accurately descriptive name. Juliet demands to 
know what’s in a name, and further states that that 
which we do call a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet. We grant that. But a florist would not be 
wise to call his shop a livery stable or a cheese factory. 
His roses would still smell as sweet, but rose buyers 
would not be attracted there to smell them. Naming a 
lumber yard is like building a shed. Both ought to be 
fixed up the way they’re going to be for all time before 
they ’re used at all. New bearings can be put in a shed 
while it’s being used, and a new name can be given 
to the yard after it has traveled under an old one, but 
both processes are several times harder than if the 
whole thing had been done at first. A plant ought to 
be given a solid, substantial name that will not wear 
out. A name that will not wear is like a flashy suit of 
clothes. For a while it is spectacular, but after a little 
while it becomes apparent that you have only one suit 
because you wear the noisy rag every day. Pretty soon 
it ll be like taking a dose of castor oil to put the thing 
on. Then you wonder where the fool killer was when 
you bought it. You’ll have much the same reaction in 
regard to the freak name you give your place of busi- 
ness. The Buyitrite Lumber Emporium or the Telen 
Blazes Koal Kompany is not a name youll be proud 
of after you have a trade established. It will he as 
hard to look that sign in the face as it would be to put 
on a dirty shirt. The thing to do is to give it a name 
in the first place that you can tie to until the second 
veneration takes over the business. 


soliciting advertising. So 
changed to Standard Lumber 


An Appreciation of Associations. 


Mr. Fouke is a widely known man in the lumber world 
and is a thorough believer that in unity there is 
strength. In witness of this is the fact that he be- 
longs to three retail associations: the Arkansas, the 


Texas, and the Southwestern. I submit that that i 
going some. Mr. Fouke is strong for the associations 
‘*T figure that if it were not for the associations 
wouldn’t be in the lumber business,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ 
can figure out how it actually pays me in money ti 
go to the conventions, to say nothing about the fun anc 
the indirect advantages that result. I meet wholesalers 
there, talk to them and get to know them personally 
The tips on the market and the advantages in pric 
that will come because of this personal acquaintance 
tend more than to pay my dues and the money I spend 
at the convention. Then if a man is going to sell lum. 
ber he ought to be a real lumber merchant. Too many 
men in our bus ness can’t see more than an eighth of an 
inch in front of their noses. The conventions would be a 
great education for them. But it’s hard to make them 
see it. Some dealers in this town can’t even see the 
advantage of getting to know the wholesalers. Of course 
they don’t belong at all. But if it’s an advantage to 
me in buying when I make most of my stuff I don’t sec 
how they can get along at all when they have to buy all 

theirs. But of course that’s their affair.’’ 

This matter of education that the convention gives 
the lumber merchant in the small place is not easy to 
set down with its dollars and cents value opposite. Very 
likely much of the stuff he hears will not be of such 
character that he can use it in his own yard. Some 
years he may not get much, but he may get the very 
thing that will change him from a one-horse plodder into 
a real merehant. It is a good thing to see the other 
boys once in a while, for the more you know the more 
you have got to fall back upon. I reckon this busi- 
ness of learning how to sell lumber is like clearing a 
wood lot for corn. If you cut the trees back just ta 
the edge of where the corn is coming to, the trees that 
are standing around the edge are going to shade a 
considerable belt of ground and draw the moisture out. 
If a man knows just enough to manage his own bust- 
ness and no more he’s likely to find a barren belt around 
the edge that is shaded and blighted by the ignorance 
that comes right up to the thing he knows. The con 
vention is the great little place to push the bush back 
a little way. If a man doesn’t keep on learning a 
little all the time he isn’t going to find it necessery to 
put deadfalls in the front yard to keep customers away, 
They’ll attend to the staying away. 


From Tree to Trade. 


You noticed that Mr. Fouke spoke of making nearly 
all of his own stuff. This is literally true. His father 
got hold of a considerable tract of timber years ago. 
Some of this was cut over twenty years ago, but now 
the second growth is large enough to make pretty good 
lumber. Other parts are virgin timber. Competition 
got pretty close in Texarkana, so Mr. Fouke looked this 
tract over, found more than 30,000,000 feet of timber 
standing on it, put in a modern little mill, and is sup 
plying his own yard instead of selling the stuff through 
the regular channels. The boards are dried at the saw 
mill and worked in the little planing mill at the yard. 

This mill is the remnant of the old mill that originally 
gave the whole plant the name of Novelty Works. 
Some of the old machines are still turning out good 
stuff. One old machine has been in service for nearly 
thirty years and is still doing as good work as ever. 

‘“‘Tf a man comes in and asks for 10,000 feet of 
shiplap when we haven’t got it,’’ Mr. Fouke remarked, 
‘*we don’t tell him we’re out. It is only a matter of a 
few hours to make it for him. The same is true of other 
kinds of stuff. We are fixed to make any quantity of 
any kind of lumber at any time. We have to be be 
cause we make all our own stuff. This simplifies things 
for us. in comparison with what the boys in other States 
have to meet who buy all of their lumber manufactured. 
Some of them are so far from the sources of supply 
that they have to anticipate their wants for some 
months. Our own mill is just a few miles from here; 
so close in fact that our lumber comes in on a 3-cent 
rate.”’ 

The construction of this planing mill is a great com 
mentary on the climate. There is no south wall in it at 
all. Nothing prevents the out of doors from walking 
right in. How would some of you northern men like 
to try getting along with such a mill building? An 
other thing noticeable about this mill and yard, also 
about the brick yard that Mr. Fouke owns, is that it 
is clean. No trash lies around in heaps such as is gen 
erally considered to be the earmarks of planing mills 
and brick yards. Mr. Fouke has a large force of men 
in his employ and they all know this peculiarity of the 
boss. They know disorder rubs his fur the wrong way. 

This brick plant is a rather remarkable place and 
is going to play an important part in the future pros 
perity of Texarkana, if [ am any judge. For years it 
was a heavy money loser, and the elder Fouke wanted 
to close it down. Ilis son begged to be allowed to run 
it for a time, and after several months the father con 
sented. Now an enterprise of this kind is one that 
takes a world of capital before it gets to paying 
dividends. Mr. Fouke, the younger, had plenty of dis- 
couragements in his way, but it is characteristic of him 
that he hung on until he got out of the woods. He is 
making from 16,000 to 20,000 brick a day and is turn- 
ing down orders right and left because his production 
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js uot large enough to fill them. One darky pitclies all 
ot those brick up to a second who piles them in the 
kiius. Each brick weighs seven pounds. How long do 
yo. think you’d last at that form of exercise? 1 would 
je among those who ‘‘also ran’’ after the first half 
h r. 

Labor Savers in a Southern Yard. 

ne little arrangement in the Fouke yard was new to 
n, but it is so simple I wonder that it has not been 
i, ought about and used by hewers of wood even from 
ot times. Much of the flooring and finish is brought 

mm the mill to the storage sheds on trucks, and the 

ds are so built that these boards are put in from one 

e and taken out of the other to be loaded into the 
delivery wagons. Now from time immemorial these bins 
ise been placed at right angles to the alley, but Mr. 
fouke couldn’t see it that way. He set those bins in 
ov a bias so that they form an angle of 45 degrees with 
ti. alley. That is: The alley runs east and west, and 
(}« bins run northeast and southwest. When a truck 
jocd of lumber is brought in it can be shoved right off 
the truck into the bin without that awkward half turn. 
\\ien a wagon is to be loaded the boards can be dragged 
voit and loaded with another saving of a half turn, It 
is just a slight bend in the flow of the stream of boards 
iim the truck to the wagon, with an incidental rest 
v! indefinite length in the bin. It is one of those simple 
liitle things that will not work every place but that add 
to the joy of life where they will work. 

\nother little arrangement that is worth while Mr. 
fouke got from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘This is the 
idea of lining molding cases. He showed me a whole 
setion of these cases of the pigeon-hole type, each com 
partment being a tight box. Mr. Fouke explained that 
io matter how much molding was put in one of those 
compartments nor how crookedly it was put in, the sticks 
automatically straightened themselves. He showed me 
another and smaller case made according to the common 
pilin of a framework with a tight bottom and open sides 

each compartment. In one of these a piece of mold- 
uy had stuck out through, and the end was hanging 
loose, Supported only at the middle. In a short time 
that piece of wood would have made a good working 
model for a rainbow but would have been highly. useless 
for trimming the interior of a house. 


TERRITORIAL LIMITS OF CERTAIN WOODS. 


The sale of cypress is comparatively slow through 
this part of the country. Such a condition can be partly 
accounted for by the fact that yellow pine is cut locally, 
be bought pretty cheaply, and is widely recognized 
us the staple wood. But this is a climate in which 
cypress ought to give good satisfaction. Perhaps it has 
not been discovered as yet, but it assuredly will be be- 
fore long. If a person wants absolutely clear wood in 
vide pieces these days cypress and the California red- 
yovod and red cedar are easily available to choose from. 
‘t course there is fir, but it is produced at a long dis 
tunce from here. Other woods of course may be had ex- 
tra wide and clear, Cypress can be put to so many uses 
and it is so long-lived that it seems curious that the 
\rkansas people have not discovered it. But, like all 
yood things, its progress has to be slow but sure. 

Tennessee poplar is used to a considerable extent for 
siding in Cairo and probably in eastern Arkansas. That 
it is not used farther west in the State is of course due 
‘0 the presence and popularity of yellow pine. But 
there is a double danger about generalizing about con- 
ditions in this State. I have not visited points enough 
10 have anything like a complete knowledge. In addi- 
‘ion the State is developing so fast that every condition 
an be found within its boundaries. I have seen plowing 
lone with oxen and have seen tractors at work. These two 
inay be allowed to stand for the extremes that still hold 

the oldfashioned way and the most advanced: way. 
very man seems to be working out his own salvation, 
hence there is much variety. In some of the older and 
more sluggishly-moving States you can see one town and 
liave a fairly good notion of what they are all like. 
This is not true of Arkansas, but keep your eye on the 
State. 


HANDLING A TEXAS YARD. 


The Texarkana Lumber Company is traveling under 
the direction of Manager Floyd, a young man whose 
experience has been more among wholesalers than re- 
tailers. In facet, he has been chief squeeze of the local 
emporium for but a few months. He spoke of the local 
conditions as being modified by the great number of 
sawmills that could not tell the difference between a re 
tailer and a consumer, but he insisted that he was not 
complaining, for the business has mounted up fairly 
satisfactorily as it is. 

‘*We are trying to get the better class of business, the 
kind that will not go to those sawmills that don’t give 
the retailer a square deal. There are contractors in 


this town, as there are in every town, who want to do a’ 


400d class of work for people who are willing to pay it 
they get what they want. These contractors are more 
interested in quality and service than they are in cut 
prices, and we are trying to attract their business. The 
usual method among the buyers who go to the saw 
mills .is to peddle the estimates around. The second 
man will cut a few.dollars off the price made by the 
first, and so on. Of course thet results in unsatisfactory 
conditions. From the very first I have made it a practice 
to do my own figuring on every bill. If I can’t make 
a profit I don’t want to get the order. Of course we 
have to figure a narrow profit, but it is always there 
even if it is pretty slim. The volume of trade may not 
be great, but the quality is more satisfactory. 

“‘We have a truck under consideration. Deliveries 
here are not very carefully organized. Everything is 
supposed to be delivered as far as to the city limits for 
nothing. Deliveries made beyond that are supposed to 


be charged for extra. Oftentimes when we are not busy 
we deliver lumber miles out intd the country. The teams 
are doing nothing, and the deijivery fees bring us in a 
little. This is why we are considering the truck. The 
streets in the town may not all be so terribly handsome 
but they are generally in such shape that a truck could 
pull over them, Then the roads, especially on the Texas 
side, are good. It seems to me that we could extend 
our business somewhat if we could enlarge our delivery 
area. There are some things we want to find out first 
but we are thinking seriously of making the step.’’ 

The planing mill is unusual in that it is electrically 
driven with one motor and shafting. The usual prac- 
tice when the motive power of a mill is changed from 
steam to electricity is .o put in individual motors. Mr. 
Floyd stated that the construction of this mill was sueh 
that the company found it practically impossible to in- 
stall individual motors; that the initial cost of the one 
motor was about one-fourth of what the other would 
have been had it been possible, and that even with the 
one motor and shafting a large saving in power bills is 
effected. This mill is used to dress all the lumber sold 
out of the yard. Everything to be had in yellow pine 
is bought in the rough locally and then worked. The 
machines do fine work, and the manager is careful to 
keep the grade good. He said he was not afraid to 
guarantee that his stuff would run better than the output 
of the average big mill. 

All the drives are cemented and the stock is pretty 
well shedded. When I spoke of this Mr. Floyd said he 
hoped to build a yard in Texarkana some time in the 
future that would be modern in every way. It should 
have all the things that spell efficiency, safety, and up- 
to-date construction. Such is a good thing to have in 
mind. Many of us are not satisfied with our old sheds 
but we can’t just see our way clear to putting new and 
expensive sheds in just now; they will have to wait until 
we have more resources and until we can figure out that 























A Matter of a Few Hours to Make It. 


the old sheds are losing us money in unhandiness and 
spoiling of lumber. But there are so many demands on the 
resources of a yard in these modern days that, unless 
we plan definitely for ways and means and times until 
that new shed takes on the character of the thing we 
can’t be happy without, the probability is that we'll 
keep on using the old equipment just another year, 
patching it up and bearing with its unhandiness and 
thinking that the lumber lost is not much compared with 
the investment in a whole shed, until the thing falls 
flat. It’s a good thing to plan for what you hope to 
get. You’re more likely to get it, and when it comes 
you will have at least some idea of what to do with it. 

The Kirkland Lumber Company consists of just one 
man, which in certain respects is an advantage. For 
example, when the board of directors meets there is 
unanimity of opinion. For another thing, a long build- 
ing-up policy can be carried out without the stockholders 
howling for dividends. This is a pretty good condition 
of affairs in Texarkana, for if a man wants large divi. 
dends here he is due to have that gone feeling that you 
notice when the elevator drops unexpectedly. For just 
at present the lumber sales bring in a little profit but 
not as much as we feel that we are entitled to as re- 
tailers. 


FROM MANUFACTURER TO RETAILER. 


Mr. Kirkland has been a sawmill man most of his life, 
and took over this business only about five years ago. He 
was down in Louisiana when I dropped in at his office, 
so I talked to F. E. Parker. Mr. Parker has been both 
a railroad man and a sawmill man. He went into the 
milling of lumber in order to get out of doors. When 
Mr. Kirkland opened this yard he got Mr. Parker to 
come with him to handle the yard. There was an in 
experienced man in the office who would get rattled 
over the greatly involved house bills, so Mr. Parker 
had to begin doing office work again. 

‘<7 worked so long at the sawmill that I found this 
work pretty hard and unpleasant,’’ Mr. Parker said. 
‘* At the mill I could have a car loaded according to my 


method and then J could check it over in ten minutes 
or less. There would be probably only four items in 
the whole car. Now when I ship out a house bill to some 
of these little towns where there is no yard at all | 
have to check over a hundred or so items. It’s a dif 
ferent proposition. In fact, it’s pretty hard for a saw- 
mill man to come down to retailing. He never has de- 
veloped patience enough. As a wholesaler he was the 
boss and usually the driver. Things had to whiz. His 
sales were managed mostly by correspondence; at least 
he did not come into direct and intimate contact with 
his customers. He would pick out of his muil enough 
orders to take what he had on hand and send the others 
back. Well, all that is changed when he begins sell- 
ing at retail. He has to have patience and must humor 
the whims of his customers. If a man comes in wanting 
a couple of pieces of stuff worked and the machines are 
not set for it, why, they have got to be set. If a man 
comes in not knowing what he wants and apparently 
wanting nothing but to talk an hour or two and feel as 
though he’s doing business, he has to be talked to. The 
loose ends have to be kept tied. In fact it is like going 
from a Texas ranch to a truck farm for a sawmill man 
to go retailing. 

‘*We have some timber of our own and make our own 
stuff. It seems funny, but timber has been cut in this 
State for thirty years and there is still some of it left. 
Much of the second growth is being cut now. It is 
somewhat sappy and coarse grained but it’s good, clear 
stuff. We find that it pays us better to sell this lumber 
of ours here at retail than to sell it at wholesale. We 
ought to be getting more money, but the stuff is going to 
be sold. It’s ali paid for, and Mr. Kirkland is the only 
man with any interest in the ownership. Fouke is better 
fixed for timber than we are. He is the best fixed of 
anybody in town. Some of the other boys who have to 
buy their stuff must be having thin sledding, but there 
seems to be no way for getting conditions changed.’’ 

BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE. 

This business of making a success of the big adventure 
entails looking farther ahead and along different lines 
than most of us seem to think. How much is it going 
to profit any of us if we get a goodly slice of the per- 
ishing goods of this present world if we make no pro 
vision to keep the second generation from knocking their 
own brains out with what we have collected? I heard 
of a man once who spent most of his life collecting a 
big fortune and a very small part of it in raising a son, 
The son had no responsibility to steady him and no diree 
tion from his father, so he spent his time in making of 
himself the most notorious rake in the town. The father 
realized what he had done when it was too late and as a 
final effort to make the boy square around and save him- 
self by work the father deliberately lost his whole for 
tune. Heroic measures, to be sure. Also not at all sure 
of doing what was hoped from the move. A good lot 
better if the father had accumulated only one-tenth of 
his fortune and gone in for boy culture. 

Chumming With the Boy. 

This is one meaning of the Junior Day movement set 
in motion by the publisher of this paper. It is look- 
ing ahead a long way. It is founded on the idea that a 
man is not successful unless he gives as much careful 
thought to raising his boy as he does to raising his 
balanee at the bank. Boys are not such ferocious wild 
heathen as some people would have us think. A certain 
amount of responsibility pleases a boy, gives him a hold 
on solid things, and adds to his respect for his father 
and his father’s business. It’s a good thing to spend 
some time on your boy’s level. Most men when they 
think of playing with boys think of riding stick horses 
and blowing shrill whistles. The thought makes them 
begin to get red behind the ears. Boys don’t care for 
that sort of thing so very much if they can have some- 
thing better substituted. Why not brush up some of that 
woods lore you gathered forty years ago on the farm and 
teach it to your son? Teach him to shoot. About nine 
boys out of nine are crazy over these things. Get his 
confidence on this score and he will be ready to meet 
you on your level of business as much as he can. A lit- 
tle time invested in your boy and his friends is going 
to pay you big dividends. First thing you know you'll 
begin to understand his point of view on a lot of things 
that before seemed beyond rhyme or reason. There ought 
to be a lot of Boy Scout Masters among retail lumber 
men. The lumbermen are the natural leaders of the 
community. If you have a boy of your own you ought 
to like boys. If you haven’t you ought to like them 
anyway, because you were just as crazy as they are at 
not such a very distant period. 

Last summer I saw something that appealed to me as 
perfectly fine. Going down the streets of Boulder, Colo., 
I saw a number of girls from 12 to 15 years of age rid- 
ing big’ range horses. The girls were all dressed alike, 
in khaki suits with divided skirts, and the way they were 
managing those horses was a caution. I made inquiries 
and found that a woman who had two daughters of her 
own had organized a little club of Scout Girls. These 
girls learned the things that the Boy Scouts learned, 
except as they were modified to a necessary extent. The 
whole club was starting for a week’s camping trip in the 
Rockies. Those girls were learning self reliance and 
wood craft and at the same time were getting ideals of 
real womanhood, just because Mrs. Andrus was willing 
and eager to give the necessary time. I will venture 
that she enjoys every minute of it, spite of the great re- 
sponsibility, and that it keeps her a girl years after her 
girlhood friends have become sophisticated women of the 
world. I mention this because it is not too late to take 
that boy of yours to the convention. Let that be the 
beginning of a real partnership that shall embrace more 
than just business. The dividends of the partnership 
will be paid partly at least in large returns in manhood 
for both father and son. 
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February 10-12—Yellow Pire Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hote New Orleans, La Annual meeting. 

February 10-12—lIllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago Annual meeting, 

February 11—Cent iation Lumber, Sash and Door 














Salesmen, Hotel LaSal Cc Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—Retai Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Monongahela Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 11-13—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting. 

Febr 12-14—-Western Retail Lumbermen’'s Association, 
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CENTRAL IOWA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 

CEDAR Rapips, Lowa, Feb. 2.—Secretary O. T. Barry 
is busily engaged in arranging for the annual meeting 
of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which is to convene in Des Moines on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 24, with headquarters at the Savory Hotel. 

As a sort of ‘‘eye opener’’ for the convention it is 
planned to hold a Hoo-Hoo concatenation on Monday 
evening, February 23, Hoo-Hoo headquarters also to be 
at the Savory Hotel. 

While the program has not yet been finally shaped up, 
it is expected that an address will be delivered by Sen- 
ator Frudden, and that a talk on lumber advertising 
will be made by Mr. Schiek, of Dubuque. An impor- 
tant feature of the program will be a talk by a com- 
petent attorney on the new Iowa lien law. This new 
law has made important changes from the old statute 
and as many of the lumbermen are not familiar with 
its provisions, they will be much interested in this ad- 
dress. 

Secretary Barry also hopes to have the moving pic- 
tures of lumber and logging scenes that have added so 
much interest to the meetings of other lumber asso- 
ciations this year. 

Every effort is being made to round out an attrae- 
tive program and to secure as large an attendance at 
the annual meeting as possible, 





LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECT- 
ICUT. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 2.—F. B. Boardman, chair- 
man of the committee on arrangement-, ennounces that 
all plans have been completed for the twenty-second 
annual convention and dinner of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, to be held at Waterbury, 
Conn., Tuesday, February 24. 

The association will convene at 11 a. m., on that 
date, in the new Masonic temple. The regular business 
of the convention will comprise reports of the work done 
during the last year; election of officers; election of 
four directors to serve for three years, and of an in- 
surance director, and the selection of delegates to repre- 
sent the association at the meeting of the Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

An interesting feature of the convention will be an 
address to be delivered by A. B. Cruikshank, of At- 
water & Cruikshank, of New York City, who have acted 
as counsel for the association in the recent suit of the 
Government against the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court by the association last year. 

The business meeting is to be followed at 1:30 p. m. 
by a dinner, at whith there will be good speakers and 
entertainment. The committee extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all lumbermen to attend this dinner, and requests 


that reservations be made before February 21, if pos- 
sible, the tickets of admission to cost $3 each. 

The official call for the annual meeting will be sent 
out to the members within a few days. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT TO BE FEATURED. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 4.—Retailers in all parts of the 
State are taking much interest in plans for, the annual 
convention of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which will meet February 18 and 19. 
Though Louisville is usually the place of meeting, Lex- 
ington, being much more convenient for dealers in cen- 
tral and eastern Kentucky, was chosen, and a large 
attendance from that part of the State is expected. The 
development of building and loan associations and the 
encouragement of the community development spirit will 
be the chief features of the convention, the program 
for which was recently announced. Edward H. Elliott, 
of Frankfort, is president, and J. Crow Taylor, of 
Louisville, secretary. 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The official program of the annual meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, to be held at 
the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 10, 11 and 12, has 
been prepared and indicates that the meeting is to be 
one of special importance to the manufacturers of yel- 
low pine. Delegates are requested to register in the 
convention room on the twelfth floor of the Grunewald 
prior to 11 o’clock Tuesday morning, at which time 
the convention will open. The program for the meet 
ing is as follows: 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 11 O’CLOCK. 
Invocation—Rey. Felix J. Hill, jr., New Orleans, La. 
Annual address of president—S. J. Carpenter, Winnfield, 

La. 
Report of secretary—Geo. K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 
Report of treasurer—O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark. 
Appointment of committees. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 O'CLOCK. 

Individual statements of present market conditions in 
cluding actual sales as shown by copies of orders en- 
tered February 5 to 7, inclusive. Members are requested 
to bring carbon copies of orders. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSICN, 10:30. 
Address—“Dry Rot in Yellow Pine Mill Timbers,” F. J 

Iloxie, Boston, Mass. 

Report of committee on advertising. 

Address—"The Advertising Road to Better Business,” R 
R. Shuman, Chicago. 

Report of committee on exhibit at Forest Products Ex 
position 

AFTEKNOON SESSION, 2:00 O’CLOCK. 

Report of committee on constitution and by-laws 

Report of committee on grades and sizes. 

Report of welfare committee, J. L. Thompson, chairman. 

New business. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, 11 O’CLOCK 

Gencral business. 

Election of officers for 1914. 

Adjournment. 

A meeting of the board of directors will follow the 
adjournment of the convention on Thursday. 


—~ 


LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 2.—Determined to make the 
twenty-cighth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, which is to oecur in San Antonio on 
April 7, 8 and 9, the most notable event in the history 
of that organization, local lumbermen have already be- 
gun to make plans for the entertainment of visitors who 
will be here at that time and are mapping out an enter 
tainment that will eclipse anything of the kind ever 
before attempted. Reports from the office of Secretary 
J. C. Dionne indicate that there will be, without doubt, 
the largest attendance in the history of the association, 
as the membership has increased about 25 percent since 
the annual meeting of 1913. 

At a recent meeting of the local lumbermen Albert 
Steves, sr., was elected president, N. L. Peitrich secre- 
tary, and Roy Beitel treasurer, and their offices were 
made permanent until after the close of the convention 
in April, all plans for the convention to be under their 
direction. At this meeting the following committees 
were appointed and instructed to get busy at once on 
the work with which they were charged: 





Finance—George C. Vaughan, chairman; A. 
Albert Beitel, A. B. Spencer, Albert Steves, jr. 

Entertainment and arrangement—I. L. Hillyer, chair 
nan; Roy Beitel, Ernest Steves, John Kuntz, P. J. Owens, 
Gus Zalmanzig, E. P. McDonald, J. C. Morris. 


Badges—John T. Wilson, chairman; Ellis Albaug, T. 'T. 
Campbell, C. R. Sherrill, A. Hahn. 

Invitation and program—N. L. Petrich, chairman; A. B. 
Spencer, J. W. Fisher, R. J. Moore, R. Middlebrook. 

The wives of local lumbermen have been invited to 
form their own committees and arrange for the enter- 
tainment of visiting ladies, the necessary finances to be 
supplied by the general committee, and it is expected 
that unusually elaborate arrangements will be perfected 
for entertaining the visiting ladies who attend the con- 
vention. . 

It is announced that subjects of practical interest and 
value to the country retail yard man will occupy a 
prominent piace on the program. Among other im- 
portant subjects to be discussed is that of ‘‘ Uniform 
Credits.’’ An address on this subject will be delivered 
by W. J, Edgecomb, of San Antonio, secretary of the 


Deutsch, 


Retail Merchants’ Association of Texas, and he will « 
plain to the lumbermen the matter of uniform credi's 
and reduced risks, secured through individual assoc 
tions which may be formed in various towns and cities 

P. J. Owens, known throughout the State to his hi 
of friends and acquaintances as ‘‘ Parson’’ Owens, his 
been invited to deliver the address of welcome to t 
visiting lumbermen in behalf of the lumbermen of S:9 
Antonio, 

Another question of paramount importance that \ 
have a prominent place on the program of this me 
ing will be ‘‘Silos.’’ The subject will be handled in 
generai way by experts. 

It is expected that the entire program for the Ay 
meeting will be rounded into shape within the ne 
few weeks, and every indication points to the biggs 
and best meeting in the history of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. 





AN ELABORATE CONVENTION PROGRAM, 
One of the most elaborate and unique convention a 
nouncements that have come to the AMERICAN LUMBI 
MAN is the fourth annual art program issued by the I! 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
a souvenir of the twenty-fourth annual convention, to be 
held at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 10, 11 and 12.) Th 
program is in the form of a booklet of 112 pages and 
cover with illustrations of the officers and directors 
the association and many full page cartoons depicting 
various members of the organization in characterist 
poses. The souvenir is one that will, without doubt, be 
highly prized by each member of the association and 
5S « . m 4 rt 
treasured as a memento of a most enjoyabie gathering 
by all who attend this annual meeting. The tentative 
program for this convention, as announced, is as follows: 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 2 P. M. 
Tenor solo. Everett Hincheliff, Galesburg. 
President's address, C. W. Hall, Sandoval 
Treasurer’s report, J. W. Paddock, Pana. 
Advertising director's report, ». Holden, Danville. 
Secretary's report, G. W. Jones, Chicago. 
Soprano solo, Nel! Townsend-Hincheliff, Galesburg. 
“Incidents in a Long Career,’ G. W. Hotchkiss, secretary 
emeritus, Chicago. 
Appointment ot 
legislation, auditing 
Duet, Nell Townsend-Hincheliff, Everett Tincheliff. 
“Business Efficiency,” Harry I. Fogleman, Chicago. 
Moving picture exhibit of Pacitic coast logging operations 
WEDNESDAY, FEPRUARY 11, 2 P. M. 
Soprano solo, Mary Wade, St. Louis. 
“The Business Outlook,” Hon, L. C. Boyle, ex-Attorney 
General of Kansas. 
Soprano solo, Mary Wade 
‘The Income Tax.” Elmer H. Adams 
Solo, Mary Wade. 
The Juniors—“What the Boys Think of the Lumber Busi 
ness.” 
Greetings from visiting secretaries. 
Moving picture exhibit of yellow pine lumber operations 
the Long-Beli Lumber Company. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 2 P. M. 
Baritone solo, Fred J. Cassidy, Chicago. 
“The Traffie Department,” E. E. Tomlinson, traffic man 
ager, Chi 





committees-—Resolutions, nomination 






B. Westcott, Chicago. 

Baritone solo, Fred J. Cassidy. 

“The Forest Products Exposition,” George S. Wood, Chi 
cago. 

“Casualty Insurance,” J. S. Kemper, Chicago. 

Baritone solo, Fred J. Cassidy. 

“The “Wraveling Salesman,” DPD. J. Daniels, Springtield 
president Central Association Lumber, Sash & Door Sales 
men, 

“The Good of the Order.’ W. EF. Lyon, Carthage, leader 

Baritone solo, Fred J. Cassidy. 

Election—President, vice president, two directors. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 








It is expected that the attendance at this convention 
will be unusually large and that the discussions will be 
of move than ordinary interest. 





PREPARING FOR PENNSYLVANIANS’ ANNUAL. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 3.—Reports received from all 
sections of Pennsylvania in the territory of the retail 
lumber dealers’ association indicate that the annual 
convention this year, which will open next week at the 
Monongahela House, will be by far the largest gather- 
ing in the history of that organization. It will be twice 
as large as the meeting last year. Secretary 8. V. H. 
Lord saying that at least 350 retailers will be present 
from points west of Harrisburg, which divides the State 
association field from the eastern Pennsylvania organi 
zation. The program for the convention has been com 
pleted and is printed in unusually attractive form. 
The convention proper opens February 11, but by spe 
cial arrangement the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club 
will hold its regular monthly meeting and luncheon at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel on the evening of February 10, and 
special invitations have been extended to all retailers in 
the city Tuesday evening to attend the meeting and 
take part in the discussions. 

Registration on Wednesday morning, February 11, is 
being arranged so that each visitor will be provided 
with all information at that time. A very handsome 
delegate badge will be issued with a distinctive mark 
showing the wearer to be an association member or 
else a retail dealer non-member or a wholesaler or 
manufacturer. Secretary Lord this week sent copies 
of the official program to every retailer in the field 
with a letter and return addressed envelope asking for 
definite information as to the intention of each retailer 
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in attending the convention and just what part of the 
eonvyention, 
he banquet will be an especially interesting event for 
vsday evening, February 12. A fine orchestra has 
u engaged and in addition a male quartet. The 
«) ukers are restricted to three and the subjects are 
inusual but most general interest. In the business 
ions for retailers only, the committee has broken 
y from ‘‘custom’’ in convention programs, and 
vs are to be taken up in a most informal manner, 
in order to induce open discussion, only a leader 
ippointed, whose names, however, is not scheduled. 
ctically everything of importance to the retail lum- 
business will be briefly discussed by retailers in 
r own way. 
he Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
has prepared a royal and rolicking entertainment 
the delegates on Wednesday evening. There is some 
ecy being maintained about this but it is promised 
visitors will not go to sleep on that occasion. 
he complete official program for the convention is 
follows: 


f 


MORNING SESSION, FEBRUARY 11-—9:30 O’CLOCK. 
For retail dealers only. 
.ddress of Welcome—Hon. Joseph G. Armstrong, Mayor 
Vittsburgh. 
sponse for the association—Edwin M. Hill. 
csident’s address—Frank E. Lillo. 
ecretary’s report—H. V. 8S. Lord. 
reasurer’s report—-A. J. Stewart. 
\ppointment of committees. 
encral business. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2 O'CLOCK. 
jint session with wholesalers and manufacturers. 
jiscussion of the mechanics liens laws—J. Meck. Carpen- 
attorney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(pen discussion. ) 
i:xhibit—-Moving pictures showing lumber and mill opera 
us on the Pacific coast, from the stump to the car. - 
pliined by E. H. Shaffer, representing the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 11—S8 :00 o’CLOCK. 


Vaudeville entertainment and smoker by Pittsburgh Whole 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Monongahela House. 
MORNING SESSION, FEBRUARY 12—9:30 o'CLOCK. 
For retail dealers only. 
Report of committees. 
(pen discussion on subjects pertaining to “Our Inter 
* led by able speakers. 
If you have any grievances or complaints, this is the time 
d place to present them, This is your convention. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, FEBRUARY 12—2 O'CLOCK, 
For retail dealers only. 
Iilection of directors. 
Oper discussions continued on subjects pertaining to “Our 
nterests,”” led by able speakers. We want all to take part 
these discussions. This is your convention. 


YHURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12-—6:30 O’CLOCK 

Banquet at Monongahela House. 

Music by Gernert Orchestra. 

\rlington Quartet. 

President Frank E. Lillo, toastmaster. 

Address, “By-Products of Lumber’—Dr. Raymond Foss 
sacon, Mellon Institute, University of Pittsburgh. 

Address, “State Forestry and The Lumberman’’—James 
l.. Grimes. forester, Pittsburgh, Fa. 

Address, ‘ rest Products Exposition’’—George S. Weod, 
Sec y-Mgr., Chicago, under auspices of the National Lum 
r Manutacturers’ Association. 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
will be held in Washington Wednesday, Thursday and 
friday, February 11, 12 and 13 and will be the most 
nfluential business gathering of the year, coming as it 
does so shortly after the declarations of the Adminis- 
tration relative to various methods of corporate control. 
During this session representative business men of the 
Nation will scrutinize the main features of corporate 
ictivity, and two entire days of the meeting will be 
given over to a discussion of antitrust legislation and 
the maintenance of resale prices. 


Among the special subjects under discussion will be 
the concentration of industry in the United States, the 
abolishment of holding companies and interlocking di- 
rectorates, the rights and privileges of private parties 
in invoking the aid of the Sherman Jaw, and whether 
the trust form of organization is industrially efiicient. 

Corporations in the United States represent more than 
300,000 business enterprises with over $61,000,000,000 
worth of stocks and over $34,000,000,000 worth of 
bonded and other obligations, and touch every phase of 
developmental activity of the Nation, and the country is 
facing a crucial moment in its history. For this rea- 
son this meeting will be of more than ordinary impor- 
tance and it is expected that there will be a large at- 
tendance during the three days’ deliberations, in which 
some of the most prominent men of the country will 
participate. A partial program has been compiled by 
Secretary Elliott H. Goodwin, covering the annual meet- 
ing, as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 10:30 A. M. 
1. Appointment of convention committees. 
a. Credentials. 
b. Resolutions. 
ec. Rules of convention. 
2. Report from national council and nominating committee. 
3. Report of treasurer. 
Report of board of directors. 
5. Address by President Wheeler. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 3 P. M. 
Reports of committees. 
a. Patents, Trade Marks and Copyrights, Hon. James 
G. Cutler, general chairman, president of the Cut- 
Jer Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
b. Banking and Currency, W. D. Simmons, chairman, 
president of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
c. Statistics and Standards, A. W. Douglas, chairman, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
2. Methods of commercial organizations. 
a. Douglas A. Fiske, president of the Minneapolis Civic 
& Commerce Association. 
b. S. Christy Mead, president of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Executives. 
c. E. W. McCullough, secretary of the National Imple 
ment and Vehicle Association. 


rs 


_ 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 8 P. M. 

1. Address by Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
“The Relation of the Department of Labor to Indus- 
tries and Commerce.” 

2. Address by Hon. Charles A. Prouty, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ‘Physical Valuation of Railroads.” 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 10 A. M. AND 

2:30 P. M.—ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. 

1. Concentration of industry in the United States—What 
constitutes 
(a) Unreasonable restraint of trade? 

(b) Unfair competition ? 

In what respects does the Sherman law require definition ? 

2. Should holding companies be abolished?—Should inter 
locking directorates be prohibited? Should persons or 
corporations be permitted to own control of competing 
corporations which between them do more than half 
the business in a particular line? 

3. What should be the rights and privileges of private 
parties— 

(a) In intervention in Government action under the 
Sherman law to prove damages? 

(b) In invoking equity powers to restrain violations of 
the Sherman law? 

(ec) Under the statute of limitations: Should the 
statute be extended in their interests so as to 
run from the date of the entry of judgment in a 
Government suit? 

4. What should be the functions of a Federal Interstate 
Trade Commission— 

(a) Administrative powers to restore competition and 
enforce the Sherman law and new laws defining 
its scope. 

(b) Quasi-judicial powers of legislation. 

(c) What requirements as to publicity should be en 
forced. 

5. Is the trust form of organization industrially efficient ? 


Among the speakers will be: President Charles R. Van 
Hise, University of Wisconsin; Louis D. Brandeis, Boston, 
Mass.; Frederick P. Fish, former president American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Victor Morawetz, New York 
City; Prof. Henry R. Seager, Columbia University, New 
York; Henry R. Towne, president Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, and former president of Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 





THOSE IN ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION HELD AT PHILADELPHIA JANUARY 29. 


—_—>- 


AA. a is at ee 2 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 8 P. M. 
Sanquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Address by Hon. William C. Redfield, Seer 

tary of Commerce. Other speakers to be announced 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING, 10 A. M 
1, The maintenance of resale prices. 
a. Opening of discussion by Hon. Joseph E. Davies 
Commissioner of Corporations. 
b. William H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro 
New York. 
ce. Donald Dey, of Dey Bros. & Co., Syracuse, N. ¥ 
2. Development of Foreign Trade by Professor Karl Rathgen 
of Hamburg, Germany. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, 3 P. M 
1. Reports of committees. 
a. Fire Waste, Powell Evans, chairman, Philadelphia 
Pa. 
b. Department of Commerce, John H. Fahey 
Boston, Mass. 
ec. Vocational Education, H. E. Miles, general chairman 
tacine, Wis. 
2. Election of officers. 
3. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


chairman 





PLANS FOR WESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

SaLt LAKE City, Utau, Feb. 2.—Final arrangements 
in preparation for the eleventh annual conference of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which will 
be held in this city February 12, 13 and 14, have been 
completed by the members of the Salt Lake Lumber- 
men’s Club, which organization has the matter in charge. 
Speakers for the grand banquet, which will wind up the 
proceedings of the conference Saturday, February 14, 
have been announced by the banquet committee. George 
Ei. Merrill, general manager of the Morrison Merrill 
Lumber Company, has been selected as toastmaster, and 
the speakers will be F. S. Murphy, president of the 
F. S. Murphy Lumber Company; W. H. Miller, of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, and 
the Rev. P. A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake City. Mr. Mur- 
phy has chosen as his subject ‘‘Lumbering Influences,’’ 
and Reverend Simpkin will speak on ‘‘ The New Business 
Spirit.’’ At the conclusion of the banquet, a grand 
ball will be held in the ball room at the Hotel Utah. 

The officers of the Lumbermen’s Club have received 
assurances that the speakers billed for the big lumber- 
men’s conference will all be here on time. Among the 
speakers of national reputation included in the pro- 
gram are Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, business expert and 
Chautauqua lecturer, who will deliver three addresses 
before the conference; James R. Moorehead, secretary 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants; L. C. 
Boyle, a prominent lawyer and lumberman of Kansas 
City, and W. H. Miller, of Spokane. 

While little in the line of convention politics has de- 
veloped to date, several probabilities stand strongly in 
prospect. It is regarded as likely that F. H. Wheelan, 
of San Francisco, vice president of the association, may 
be selected as the next president. It is also regarded 
as probable that the next session of the conference will 
be held in San Francisco during the Panama-Pacifie ex 
position. 

A further assurance of success for the coming meet 
ing is the fact that the Hotel Utah, which has been se 
lected as headquarters for the gathering, has now upward 
of 150 reservations made for rooms for the conference 
dates, and as many more are expected before meeting 
time arrives. Officers of the local organizations having 
the arrangement in charge are working hard on the final 
details, and a rousing convention is in prospect. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN BANQUET. 

The annual banquet of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association, which was held at the Hotel Walton in 
Philadelphia Thursday, January 29, was the largest in 
point of attendance in the history of the organization. 
The speakers were Charles R. Miller, governor of Dela- 
ware; Gifford Pinchot, of Washington, D. C., and M. 
Clyde Kelly, of Pittsburgh. 
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OHIOANS’ ANNUAL A RECORD BREAKER. 


Half a Thousand in Attendance—The President’s Comprehensive Address—Timely Problems 
Ably Handled—Three Days’ Sessions of Accomplishment—Attractive Entertainment. 





O. H. BACHTEL, CANTON, OHIO; 
Retiring President. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—True Buckeye State spirit 
—always in the forefront of progress—marks the 
thirty-second annual convention of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, which opened a three- 
day session at the new Hotel Gibson this afternoon. 
The beautiful ball room of the new hotel was well 
filled when President O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, called 
the initial session to order, and though the session 
continued until after 5 o’clock, hardly a person left 
the room. The visiting lumber dealers were welcomed 
by Cincinnati’s recently elected mayor, F. T. Spiegel; 
George F. Dieterle, president of the Cincinnati Com 
mercial Club, and President C. C. Hagemeyer, of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. The response on 
behalf of the retailers was made by W. W. Scott, of 
Bridgeport. The attendance was approximately 500. 

The spirit of progress was the keynote of the re- 
marks of each speaker who had a part in bidding a 
welcome to Cincinnati, the one in response and fur- 
ther in the annual address of President Bachtel. Fol- 
lowing the address of President Bachtel, which was 
an able review of the work of the association and a 
plea for greater codperation among members of the 
association in the interest of the retail lumber dealer, 
the report of the secretary, M. M. Bachtel, and the 
appointment of committees, there was an open discus- 
sion, led by S. S. King, of Dayton, on ‘‘Cost of Mill 
Work.’’ The discussion, which continued for more 
than an hour, found most of the members present add- 
ing their bit of information, gained through their own 
experience, 

Though the Ohio association, through the long years 
of its experience, has been used to the best of hos- 
pitality on the part of cities acting as hosts each 
year, the greeting that is being extended them by 
Cincinnati tops them all. In the first place the con- 
vention is the first largest gathering of its kind to be 
held in the new Hotel Gibson, which can be described 
as one of the best and most modern types of hostelries 
to be found in the Central States, and the hotel man- 
agement is exerting every effort to make the conven- 
tion a distinct event. 

The entertainment features being provided by the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati eclipse any prevail- 
ing at previous conventions, and the leading business 
men of the city, through their commercial club, are 








Photo by F. E. Fuller, Columbus, Ohio. 








doing everything in their power to make the lumber 
dealers present feel that Cincinnati is a queen of 
hosts among American cities. Then, in addition, mem 
bers ot the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, who are holding their annual meet- 
ing here, are doing their utmost to aid the other fac 
tors in making lumber the chief topic of conversa 
tion of the moment. Ohio lumber dealers have long 
made it a practice to bring their wives to the annuai 
meetings, and, judging by the number that are being 
entertained by the wives of members of the Lumber 
men’s Club of Cincinnati, more Ohio lumbermen than 
ever have wives in attendance at the annual con- 
vention this year. The Junior Day idea, fathered by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has also borne fruit in 
Ohio and many junior lumbermen and their sisters are 
here with their parents. Cincinnati is even outdoing 
itself in showing the visitors one grand, good time, 
and everyone is enjoying himself, 

That Mayor Spiegel, who was the first to speak, is 
proud of his city, as is every Cincinnatian, was well 
evidenced in his remarks. For the benefit of the vis 
itors he briefly sketched the chief things for which 
the city is noted and called attention to the chiet 
places of interest that the visitors should not fail to 
see before returning to their homes. He particularly 
spoke of the municipal water works plant, a city hos 
pital counted among the first three in excellence 
among the hospitals of the world, Cincinnati’s art 
museum, music hall, the city’s center of large enter- 
tainments and conventions, Mechanic’s Institute, Cin 
cinnati University, the Rookwood pottery and many 
other institutions that stand out as being in the front 
of things of their kind. 

‘*Every man, woman and child in our city loves Cin- 
cinnati,’’ said Mayor Spiegel, ‘‘and we want you 
lumber dealers to learn to love our city too.’’ 

While Mayor Spiegel told wherein Cincinnati ex- 
celled in aftairs of art, literature, science, education 
and health, it rested for President Dieterle, of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Club, who followed the city’s 
chief executive, to tell of the wonders of the Queen 
City in a business way. In extolling the city as a 
center of commercial activity, he made a plea tor Ohio 
River improvement which would insure an _ all-year- 
round 9-foot water stage, saying that such inland 
waterway improvement is now all the more essential 
on account of the Panama Canal. He mentioned 
many of the city’s leading manufacturing and com- 
mercial institutions, and facetiously remarked that 
the reason the city led in so many things while others 
followed was secret tricks of the trade. 

‘*For example, ladies’ shoes made in Cincinnati are 
considered the real class in footwear, not only in this 
‘ountry but abroad,’’ he said, ‘‘and the reason for it 
is that no lady’s shoe is ever marked over a one and 
one-half size.’’ 

President Hagemeyer, in his welcoming remarks, 
briefly told of Cincinnati’s position as a leading lum 
ber center and detailed the evolutions through which 
the trade had passed since he made his start in the 
lumber business at the age of 18 as a bookkeeper in 
a lumber camp back in the hills of Kentucky. He told 
of his experiences as a retailer, manufacturer and 
wholesaler, and praised the different phases of the 
industry as the best lines of activity found among 
business men. 

‘*Tt is my opinion that the retailing of lumber is 
one of the safest propositions in the business world,’’ 
said Mr. Hagemeyer. ‘‘There is less loss than in any 
other. The retail lumber business is a grand business 
to make a good living out of, but an awful business 
in which to try to get rich. It requires close appli- 
cation and economic management to make it a suc- 
cess.’’ He declared that 1913 for Ohio lumber dealers 
might in a sense be considered a normal year, and the 
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S. S. KING, DAYTON, OHIO 
Newly-Elected President. 


things that had hindered were of a kind that 1 
earthly power could have prevented. 

‘*T predict for you gentlemen,’’ he said, in closing, 
‘*the very best business year in 1914 that you eve 
have had.’’ 

The response on behalf of the lumber dealers t: 
the trio of welcoming talks was made by W. W. Scott, 
ot Bridgeport, who went even further than the well 
known Cincinnatians in praising the city, now a host 
He amplified his remarks with- figures to show just 
wherein the city excelled others, and made a hit with 
a plea that Cincinnati should be chosen as one of the 
eight cities that are to be made reserve bank center 
under the new currency bill. Foflowing his remarks 
President Bachtel made his annual address, a strong 
plea for the need of greater codperation among Buck 
eye State retail lumber dealers and also containing 
recommendations through which, if adopted, the o1 
ganization could become a much stronger power fo 
progress than it is at present. 

The President’s Address. 

President Bachtel began his address by stating that 
1913 had been a year of peculiar conditions, every 
body realizing that a change in administration was 
due early in the year, which resulted in a certain 
amount Of uneasiness in business circles that usually 
accompanies such a change. As no one could foretell 
before the administration change what the tariff and 
currency legislation as planned would mean to busi 
ness interests, there was some hesitancy, but as the 
legislation began to be framed business men were 
able to prepare for the changes to come, and condi 
tions resulting have not been as bad as many had 
feared, was the thought of the president of the asso 
ciation. President Bachtel declared emphatically that 
now the administration policy along these lines had 
been settled it is time for all the members to quit 
knocking and begin to boost. ‘‘Let us take up the 
work of 1914 and make it the best year in our coun- 
try,’’ he said. ‘‘We can do this if you and I become 
optimists. ’’ 

The president declared that there had not been any 
affairs of great note in association matters during the 
year. The early part of the year the energies of as- 
sociation leaders and officers had been devoted to se- 
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iring the passage of the new Ohio lien law. Many 

embers during the year had made many inquiries on 

iestions of interest to the retail dealer, all of which 
ere answered promptly, and he believed answered in 
manner satisfactory to the inquirer. The office of 

e president and secretary being together during the 

st two years had facilitated the work of the associa- 

n in a large measure. 

\t this point in his address President Bachtel 

iched upon the indictments that for a long time had 

en hanging over the heads of secretaries of several 
the retail lumber associations and which were dis- 
ssed by the Department of Justice last July because 

e Government could not find any evidence to sub- 

intiate the indictments that it had been instrumental 

having returned against the secretaries. He said 
at today the Ohio association stands with a ‘‘clean 

il of health’’ and that congratulations were in order 

the association’s former secretaries. 

Members of the association were told that in the 

vil case against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 

ciation, which had been the chief defendant, the tes 

nony had all been taken, but that no date had yet 

en set for arguments and final hearing. The delay, 
said, was due to waiting for the United State Su 

eme Court’s decision in the Eastern association case, 

hich in many respects has the same legal angles : 
Northwestern case. 

‘The interest in association matters never was as 

rong as it is today,’’ declared President Bachtel. 

Some of our friends who became ‘weak in the knees’ 

hen the Government became active have come to 

emselves again and are coming back. This is an 
re of organization. We must have organization for 

Operation. Codperation is the great word and work 

diay. We ean not do business today as we did 
twenty years ago or even ten years ago. If there 

as need for organization thirty or more years ago 

e need today is so much greater. Every line of 

ade has its organization and all these are work 

« together for the uplift of their particular lines.’’ 

President Bachtel said that it was no wonder at 

mes that the association was not able to accom 
lish more, and he attributed this failure to the 

ertia of members who have failed to take advantage 

{ the opportunity given by the association for co 
peration. 

‘* Association work will be a suecess or failure as 
the membership wills,’’ continued the president. ‘‘If 
ou are a member and are paying your good money 
why don’t you try to help along by trying to get 
our competitor into the association or giving some 
attention to your oflicers? Your officers are your 
servants, not the association, and when the member 
ship comes to realize that fact there will be a great 
idvanee in the work.’’ 

In speaking of codperation President Bachtel de- 
clared that the association had always stood for any 
movement that would advance the interests of like 
bodies of men. He said that all the members knew 
the association had contributed from the start to the 
cause of the retailers as it is being championed by 
the National Federation cf Retail Merchants, the 
organization which represents the interests of 250, 
000 retailers. He told about the visit to President 
Wilson made recently in behalf of the retailers by 
J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., secretary of the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants, and At 
torney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City. President Bach- 
tel commented upon the expression of the President 
as given to the business leaders who went to see him 
that he was in sympathy with the small business men 
of the country, and stood for changes that Congress 
could make that would modify some of the conditions 
in the antitrust law that have worked injury to the 
retail merchants of the country. The president urged 
all the members to obtain from their congressmen 
copies of all laws introduced in Congress that con- 
cern the interests of the retailers, and after reading 
and digesting these laws not to fail to let their 
congressman know just exactly what they thought of 
the proposed measures. ‘‘Impress upon your congress- 
man’s mind that the retail interests of the country 
represent about one-seventh of the entire popula- 
tion,’’ said President Bachtel, ‘‘and are entitled to 
some consideration. ’’ 

In referring to the ‘‘lumber trust,’’ President 
Bachtel said: 
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M. M. BACHTEL, CANTON, OHIO; 
Secretary. 


When your friends talk to you about the retail trust and 
you have convinced them of their error they will turn on 
you and tell you about the manufacturers’ trust. On this 
point let me. given you’ Uncle Sam’s figures as taken from 
the 1910 census. South of the Mason and Dixon line there 
were 17,359 separate and distinct firms and corporations 
manufacturing lumber, and the same census gives in the 
entire United States 48.112 firms and corporations manu 
facturing Jumber. Imagine getting together this number, 
or even a majority of the producers in any one kind of 
wood, into a trust The United States Steel Corporation 
would not be in it! ‘The subject of a “lumber trust” is 
rot, and all rot. 








President Bachtel declared that this is a progres- 


sive age and that if the association is to grow and 
become a power for good in the retail trade it should 
be much more progressive and adopt policies that 
will help its members. As a part of that policy, he 
said, at least a few good recommendations should be 
offered for consideration in the convention. In his 
opinion some of the recommendations that should be 
offered were the following: 

First—-That your board of directors be given power to 
engage an attorney who will pass on minor points of law 
and trade for the benefit of our membership. This can be 
done without any great outlay and would help many a 
small dealer. 

Second—That your board of directors shall be given the 
power to publish a bulletin once a month giving items of 
interest to our membership. 

Third—That your board shall be authorized to investi- 
gute the wisdom of adding a traffic department to the asso- 
ciation for the benefit of its membership. 

Every dealer has his troubles with the railroads 
in getting shipments, said President Bachtel, and a 
department that would look after traffic matters, 
such as overcharges in freight rates, tracing cars, 
and so on, would be of great benefit to the associa- 
tion. President Bachtel deciared in closing that his 
only regret was that in his three terms as the execu- 
tive of the association he had not been able to ac- 
complish more for the organization. He extended his 
thanks to the members for their many courtesies dur- 
ing the time he had been the association head and 
expressed the hope that his successor would receive 
even more hearty support than he had received. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Following the address of the president, the report 
of the secretary was presented. 

The report of Secretary M. M. Bachtel told in a 
concise manner the exact condition of association 
affairs as to both membership and finances. During 
the year there had been a gain of 22 new members 
and 20 old members did not renew their affiliation, 
making a net gain of 2 members. The total member- 
ship now consists of 170 retailers and 100 wholesalers. 
The total amount received during the year was $4,- 
186.21 and expenditures reached $3,879.68. With this 
difference and other items in the hands of the treas- 
urer, the surplus now is $1,290.91. Some of the more 
important items of expense were contributions to the 


secretaries’ defense fund, the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants, and the lien law campaign. 

The report of Treasurer F. D. Torrence, of Xenia, 
contained the same figures as in the report of the see 
retary. Following Treasurer Torrence’s report, Presi 
dent Bachtel announced his committee appointments 
as follows: 

Nominations—John ‘C. Parsch, Elyria, chairman: R. W 
Crowfoot, Troy; S. A. Linhart, Boomdale. 

Constitution and By-laws—J. D. Constance, Mansfield 
chairman; J. H. Campbell, Toledo; S. M. Cole, Oberlin 

_Resolutions—Joseph Murphy, Youngstown, chairman: R 
W. Emerson, New Philadelphia; FE 

Auditing—Charles Seiving, Toledo, chairman; George M 
Feeley, Steubenville. 


». C. Gleason, Coshocton 





The concluding feature of the first session was the 
discussion on the ‘‘Cost of Mill Work,’’ led by S. 8. 
King, of Dayton. Mr. King used a large blackboard 
to make the discussion more effective and figures that 
were used were those suggested by dealers who took 
part in the discussion. The figures finally used were 
compromises between a generally wide variation of 
suggestive figures offered, which alone was a con 
clusive reason why such a discussion was a valuable 
one. For examples, the tables were made up on thé 
blackboard on the millwork cost of 1,000 feet of yellow 
pine, ‘‘A’’ and plain oak, firsts and seconds, on a 
basis of stuif 4 inches wide. The final tabulation on 
yellow pine was as follows: 


Yellow Pine 
Cost, 1.000 feet ‘ 


$56.50 

Handling ... ‘ 1.50 
Ripping and cutting. ‘ ‘ 2.00 
CFOGR-CUUEIEE 66666 i é0. 00:8 ‘ , 2.00 
Loss in ripping and cutting ¥n 4.20 
Sticker work : . ; 4.50 
Sanding fiat , ‘ ; aia =.ovetiars ; 4.85 
Bundling .... aie tines carte coe , ; ; 1.00 
Overhead, including delivery ‘ : 5.47 
Total .. $62.02 


Final tabulation on plain oak: 


Cost, 1.000 feet $60.00 
Handling (placing on sticks) ; ‘ ‘ 2.50 


Ripping and dressing... da 5.00 
CPROBG-CUUEINE 2.662055 0% ime asia ‘ 2.00 
Loss in ripping and cutting (500 feet).. . 20.00 
Sticking ... oe re wakeeas §aenee dors $8.15 
Sanding “ts 3 ; : 4.00 
Bundling . ‘ Te . ; , ; 1.00 
Overhead Kine awe ees charts ww ela Tec . 9.00 
Kiln drying and loss through drying : 8.00 

Total (cost of T00 feet left to sell) . $114.65 


Discussions on other important subjects of interest 
to the trade will be, features of tomorrow’s conven- 
tion sessions, which will be held both morning and 
afternoon. The entertainment program being pro 
vided by the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati is in 
the hands of the following committee: 

J. A. Bolser, secretary of the club, chairman; Emil Tho- 
man, Harry Browne, J. Watt Graham and George Morgan. 

Wives of visiting members are enjoying entertain- 
ment planned by a committee of wives of members of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, the committee being headed 
by Mrs. C. C. Hagemeyer and Mrs. J. A. Bolser. This 
committee is not letting a moment lag in carrying out 
its arrangements and the many show places of Cin- 
cinnati are being visited. Tomorrow evening visiting 
lumber dealers and their wives will attend a vaude- 
ville performance at Keith’s Theater, as guests of the 
local lumbermen. Tonight the salesmen’s banquet is 
the chief feature for the men. A well rounded-out 
program, both business and social, is being carried out 
and lumber dealers are emphatic in saying that Cin- 
cinnati lumbermen are hosts of a splendid type. 

Tuesday morning a meeting of the board of directors 
was held. Matters of immediate concern to the associa 
tion were considered. 


Lien Law of Ohio Discussed. 


Twenty-five members of the association who have 
shown more than ordinary interest in the fight in 
Ohio for a new lien law—a fight that was ultimately 
won—attended a dinner Tuesday evening at which 
Arch C. Klumph, Cleveland, president of the Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, president of the 
Cuyahoga Lumber Company, and a recognized author- 
ity on lien law, read a paper on the subject. Mr. 
Klumph has been a leader in the fight waged in Ohio 
for many months in behalf of the Buckeye State lum- 
ber dealers for an improved lien law and which is 
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still an enactment of wide discussion. Extracts from 


Mr. Klumph’s paper follow: 


In 1894 the supreme court of Ohio declared that the then 
existing lien law, which provided a lien security to the 
material man for sales made to the contractor, was un- 
constitutional, placing the material supply dealers in a 
hopeless and helpless condition apparently for all future 
time. For twenty years we struggled along without the 
protection which was being afforded the material supply 
dealer in over half the other States in this country. The 
losses which must have accrued to the material supply 
dealers and laborers during those twenty years, if the 
actual facts could be learned, would be a figure so stupen- 
dous that it would be beyond belief. 

How long this condition might have existed never will 
be known had it not been for an interchange of visits be- 
tween Cleveland and Toledo dealers. At a meeting in 
Toledo I believe it was Henry Conlin who first spoke up 
and said: “Gentlemen, there is an opportunity for the 
material supply dealers for which they have waited twenty 
years and which they presumed never would come during 
the balance of their natural lives. Let us go after a 
change to the constitution making a subcontractor lien 
legal.’ The thought burst into flame and immediately 
all those present waxed enthusiastic and enlisted in the 
cause. No sooner were we back in Cleveland than we 
were in touch with the labor leaders and in consultation 
with other politicians and attorneys through whom we felt 
we could make at least some slight headway toward our 
goal. Next followed our memorable meeting at the Vir- 
1 Hotel in Columbus, where the Ohio Lumbermen’s 
edit Association was organized. Well do we remem- 





sc 







ber the unusual enthusiasm which abounded at that 
meeting. : : ; 
A few months later we found the constitutional con- 


vention assembled in Columbus, where the first work was 
begun, with the result that the opinions of many members 
of the convention committee were changed when they 
knew more about the necessity of a just lien law, and 
finally voted favorably and almost unanimously on clause 9. 
Next came the vote before the convention as a whole. 
Again we waged the same battle, instructing material 
men in every district in Ohio which had sent a delegate 
to the constitutional convention to convince him, and they 
did their work well and thoroughly. But do not overlook 
this fact: That if we had not stirred them up time after 
time and never ceased our campaign of energy until we 
knew they had sent their delegate, this constitutional 
convention would have given but little heed to that clause 
which would permit the legislature to pass a law giving 
a law to the material man who sold and charged his 
goods to others than the owner. But battle No. 2 was 
won when the convention voted favorably on clause 9. 
The third battle came September 8, 1912, when the 
State voted on the proposed amendment. Amendment 9 
Was passed by a majority of about 36,000. We now had 
accomplished what some of the most brainy men of the 
material supply industry and some of the greatest lawyers 
in the State said was absolutely impossible, and that was 
to change the State constitution permitting a lien law to 
protect a subcontractor. Next came the work of looking 
over the candidates for election early in November, 1912, 
to secure election of men who would go to Columbus 
favorable to such legislation. In a short time we had 
the men, who were afterwards elected, convinced of the 
justness of our proposed new lien law. Then came the 
work of preparing our bill, which was finally done and 
presented to the assembly in January, 1913. It is a mat- 
ter of history how we won over the special committee; 
how we won in the House; how we won before the judi- 
ciary committee and Senate. The law is now here. 
zret to say that in my opinion few men realize that 
it is going to be nearly as hard to keep the law as it was 
g it, and we can never afford to be ‘asleep at the 
* I know without doubt that the opposing forces 
laying plans now to secure the repeal of the Duffy 
bill. The new lien law means so much in dollars and 
cents to the material supply dealers of the State that it 
would be a crime to lose it. I do not believe that we can 
retain the law entirely through our ability to aid in the 
election of certain candidates, but we must educate and 
win over a large element of those with influence through- 
out the State. We should secure and tabulate carefully 
the lien laws of every State. We may find provisions that 
may be an improvement upon ours and might help us 
in making a compromise with the opposition if neces- 
sary. Th work should be in charge of a bureau so 
well established and having such complete knowledge of 













the subject that it will be constantly appealed to from. 


all parts of the State for general information. The 
bureau at each election of the legislature should become 
campaign manager for the materi: men of the State, 
and ; expenses should be borne pro rata by every 
material supply dealer. 

sincerely believe that the man charge of 
this department, if he is the right man, can in four 
months raise a fund that will easily meet all the neces- 
sary expenses and call for but a very small amount from 
each individual or concern. 
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The paper of Mr. Klumph was in the nature of a 
review of the fight that was waged in behalf of the 
enactment in Ohio. A practical talk on the provisions 
of the law will be made before the members of the asso 
ciation at the Wednesday morning session by Attor- 
ney L. S. Miller, of Cincinnati. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The second day’s proceedings were not extensive in 
the number of persons that appeared on the program, 
due chiefly to the fact that those who did speak had 
so much of importance to say that the members pres- 
ent would not permit them to take their seats until 
their. subjects were almost exhausted. The morning 
session was held jointly with the members of the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 
The chief talk was a practical explanation of the new 
Ohio lien law by Attorney L. S. Miller, of Cincinnati. 
He permitted members to question him at any stage 
of his remarks and the discussion proved most valu 
able. Members in aH parts of the auditorium kept 
firing. question after question at the speaker and he 
answered every query in a way. The new 
lien law in Ohio is a burning question for lumber 
retailers and, due to its newness on the statute books, 
many of its important phases have not been thorough- 
ly understood. The talk and discussion that grew 
out of it were so vital and important that any lumber 
dealer in the State not present missed much. The 
only other talk of the morning meeting was made 
by J. J. Mulvihill, a member of the Ohio State Lia 
bility Board, which has the task of carrying out the 
provisions of the new State employers’ 
that went into effect on January 1. 


concise 


- 


in 
New Lien Law Explained. 

The talk of Attorney Miller was in simple terms 
and he adhered to his intention of simply making a 
practical explanation of the new lien enactment. He 
told of the several things that lumber dealers have to 


liability law. 


do to obtain and perfect liens, and described the dis- 
tinctions in many respects that exist between the old 
lien law and the new measure. 

‘*T simply want to tell you of the duties incum 
bent upon you lumber dealers before you ean take 
advantage of the new lien law,’’ said Attorney Miller 
in beginning his remarks. ‘‘There are many things 
that have to be done, and done in the right way, in 
order to insure your right of lien.’’ He said the first 
essential thing was that the lumber dealer must serve 
notice on the owner of the building to be erected that 
the contractor had purchased materials from him and 
that later the contractor had to make a sworn state- 
ment, including the name of firm or corporation from 
whom be had purchased materials, machinery or fuel 
and the name of any subcontractors or every person 
employed on the job. He declared that the require- 
ment of naming every worker was one of the law’s 
objectionable features, but that no lien law could be 
expected to be perfect. The notices and statement 
must be filed with the county recorder. The speaker 
said that the dealers would lose their lien if they did 
not serve notice on the owner and if in the meantime 
the contractor had omitted the name of the dealer in 
his statement. It was up to the dealer to give notice 
to every owner to protect himself and that was the 
intention of the provision. He stated that another 
important matter for lumber dealers not to overlook 
was to get a line on the real estate on which the 
improvement was to be made in order to know if the 
property was clear of any previous incumbrances. 
He said that a mechanic’s lien always took precedence 
over mortgages wherein lumber dealers had conformed 
with the duties laid down in the lien law of the 
State, but that if they failed to perform these duties 
their chances of establishing priority claim would be 
much more difficult. Here he cited several instances 
to show how a mortgage could have prior right to a 
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inechanic’s lien, due to failure of the man who sold 
the material to look properly after the lien matter. 
He went into details of the problem of dealing with 
the contractor who had a tendency to be crooked, 
and conditions under which the lumber dealers could 
sue, 

‘“*As material men you all want to know just what 
are the essential things to do in order to protect your- 
selves,’’ said Attorney Miller, ‘‘and establish your 
lien. I would say first, always investigate.’’ 

The speaker declared that the attitude of building 
owners, contractors and the general public had been 
generally adverse to the new lien law, but he believed 
that when the Jaw was better understood—that the 
lumber dealers in seeking the law were simply pro- 
tecting their rights and asking no more—the adverse 
feeling would die out. He also said that the prin- 
cipal objection had come from building associations, 
but he believed that they, too, would soon see the 
practicability of the law. Attorney Miller then went 
into detail, showing how a bureau that is now being 
maintained in Cincinnati for the benefit of lumber 
dealers in establishing and perfecting. their liens: was 
working out, and advised that other large cities copy 
the plan or organize bureaus to work along similar 
lines. He said the present law did contain some loop- 
holes by which the crooked contractor might defraud 
the lumber dealer, but he expected that in time these 
loop holes would be wiped out by proper amendments. 
In closing, he advised all lumber dealers of the State 
to be watchful and not allow organizations that oppose 
the lien law‘and seek its amendment to reach the legis- 
lature with their plans and succeed in ‘‘putting some- 
thing over’’ the lumber dealers. He said that lum- 
ber dealers need to be organized for the purpose of 
protecting to the last degree the new lien law that 
they had obtained after a long and hard fight. 


Employers’ Liability Law. 


Mr. Mulvihill did not take up much time in ex- 
plaining the employers’ liability law, which has been 
in effect in Ohio for only a few weeks, as the time had 
not been reached when the law could be judged properly. 
He told wherein the new plan of employers’ liability -so 
much improved the old way of fighting claims out in the 
courts and also how it was proving more beneficial to 
workers who were injured. He said that the law to 


prove successful must have the full codperation of en 
ployers and employees. 

Before closing the morning session President Bachti 
announced that 8. S. King, of Dayton, desired to cam 
paign for new members and would pass applieatio, 
slips around, 

‘*This association should have 600 members,’’ de 
clared President Bachtel. ‘‘We should try to get ou 
competitors in our organization. If you and [ hay 
not any respect for our competitor nor he for us, wi 
do not stand for much in our community. The lumbe 
dealers are the community builders and we = shoul 
all pull together.’’ 

There was a brief discussion about keeping stoc! 
lists, President Bachtel and others explaining the sys 
tems that prevailed in their offices. Following that 
discussion the morning session adjourned, President 
Bachtel urging that members be back in their seats a 
soon as they could as an important afternoon progran 
would begin promptly at 2 o0’clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


There were but two talks during the afternoon ses 
sion, the remaining part being taken up with moving 
pictures. The visiting ladies who had during the morn 
ing hours been taken on a tour of many of the at 
tractions of Cincinnati returned to the hotel at 
o’clock and witnessed the moving pictures that wer 
shown. The moving pictures today consisted, 
from a comedy film, of scenes taken during the dis 
astrous flood in the Miami valley a few months ago. 
lilms also showing what is being planned to prevent 
floods and the rehabilitation work that has gone on 
at Dayton and other cities of the Miami Valley wer 
also given. ; 


aside 


The speakers of the afternoon were G, PF. Hammond, 
secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Credit Association, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and EF. C. Hole, of Chicago, of th 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Hammond talked upon 
the subject ‘*Credits As Applied to the Retail Lum 
ber Business,’’ and Mr. Hole on ‘‘Community De 
velopment.’’ 

Mr. Hammond, who used a chart to make more ex 
plicit some of his points and explanation of credit 
methods, talked for more than an hour, and every 
word he had to say was of vital interest to the mem 
present. His talk had to do mostly with the 
credit extended by lumber dealers as related to pro 
visions of the new lien law of the State. 

A Successful Credit Plan. 

The speaker began by saying that his remarks would 
apply more chiefly to the credit system of lumber 
dealers in towns and smaller ¢ities. He said that 
there were two classes of credit systems—first, credit 
the job, and credit the purchaser or econ 
tractor. It was better to credit the job under any 
law, he said, and that crediting the job was almost 
necessary under the present lien law of the State 
The credit association at Youngstown had been in 
existence only two years, he told the members, and 
that the plan there was, fist, extend credit to the job, 
and then keep a close watch on the contractor. It was 
at this point that he made use of the blackboard and 
detailed different plans in use which, in his opinion, 
were the most effective for dealers. He warned the 
members that too frequently they were afraid to 
offend the contractor, and in fear of giving offense 
ofttimes neglected to take the right steps to protect 
themselves in credit and lien matters. He said that 
all dealers should serve notices on contractors and also 
on owners when material was delivered. He said that 
the notices gave special protection to the owner, 
which was one of the chief reasons for making such a 
requirement in the new lien law. He said that the 
plan as worked out in Youngstown had_ practically 
eliminated the crooked contractor and that what had 
been accomplished in Youngstown could be 
other towns. 

Mr. Hammond declared that lumber dealers should 
know certain facts about the contractors with whom 
they were doing business, special mention being made 
as to whether they were able to figure jobs, whether 


bers 


second, 


done in 


they had ever practiced fraud or deceit and when 
liens should be waived and not be waived. He said 
that there was not much distinction between a mort 


gage and a lien, but many lumber dealers made it a 
practice to waive liens where they would never think 
of waving a mortgage. He then explained a ecard 
system by which the association at Youngstown kept a 
monthly report on all contractors which gave an aecu- 
rate method for the dealers to learn the changing 
financial responsibility of contractors. 

The speaker urged coédperation between lumber 
dealer, contractor and building owners, and also urged 
the dealers to work in the interest of a uniform build 
ing contract. He warned them to never do anything 
that would ‘‘stick’’ the building owner or make any 
move that would lead to such a deduction. ‘‘Be fair 
and square in all your credit matters and always be 
watchful for your own interests,’’ he said, ‘‘and now 
in conclusion I wish to urge that you lumber dealers 
form credit associations in your towns and get the 
same good results that we have in Youngstown,’’ 

Community Development. 

Mr. Hole, in speaking on ‘‘Community Develop- 
ment,’’ told of the different agencies throughout the 
country that were promoting development of towns 
and rural districts and the improvement of farming 
methods. He mentioned briefly what had been accom- 
plished in the last three years by the ‘‘Home Build 
ing’? department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
creating greater activity towards better things among 
merchants of the small towns, including other lines in 
addition to lumber dealers. 

Reference was made to the work of the University 
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ot Missouri at Columbia in its silo campaign, and the 
ittle clubs that now exist in the Southwest for the 
irpose of inducing more farmers to become live stock 
‘isers instead of strictly single crop farmers, Mem- 
ers of the association were told that the avenue held 
it by advertising in their home papers afforded a 
eat “opportunity to increase their business, and also 
come more progressive merchants of their community. 
le urged them to take advertising space of reasonable 
e and not confine themselves simply to a_ brief 
snouncement that they kept lumber at their yards. 
\s to how they could ‘*talk’’ through the advertising 
jumns of the local papers intelligently and effect- 
ely about lumber, he cited the methods and results 
ong advertising lines that have been obtained by 
Rk. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark.; EF. 8, ) 


Durham, of 
automa, Wis.; 


Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., and 
arles Rourke, of Urbana, Ill, whom he described as 
e progressive and uptodate type of retailers. 

‘*Ohio takes secoud place te no other State in the 
nion,’’ said Mr, Hole, ‘‘and I know that you lumber 
ilers are just as progressive as can be found any- 
here. I cite these instances simply to show you the 
ethods that are followed by some of the dealers in 
her states.’’ 
Mr. Hole then told of the importance of interesting 
young boys and girls in town welfare and what 
ild be done to keep them from migrating to the 
rgver cities, 
‘Get interested in everything that makes for the 
tterment of your home town,’’ he continued. ‘‘In- 
est in community development will make bigger 
n of you and better lumber dealers, 
Mr. Hole told of a recent visit made to President 
ilson by J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., and L. ©, 
le, of Kansas City, Mo., in behalf of the retailers of 
e country, urging that the rights of the retailer be 
feguarded in any new antitrust legislation, The full 
xt of this plea appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
o weeks ago, 
Following the remarks of Mr. Hole, the moving 1e- 
res were given, among them being some showing the 
mg-Bell Lumber Company’s operations at 
: the pietures being explained by S. SS. King, 
f Dayton, who is one of the uptodate lumber 
ealers of the city which has recovered so quickly and 
Imirably from one of the worst flood disasters in 
the history of American cities. Tonight the visiting 
imber dealers and their wives attended a vaudeville 
performance at Keith’s Theater as guests of members 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. 


CLOSING PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, } 
Ono, Feb. 5.—The thirty second an 

il convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum 
her Dealers came to a close at noon today, 


Bonami, 


CINCINNATI, 


Consider 
ble of the final session was given to discussions. 

\ proposal was made to establish a traffic bureau 

uw part of organization work, following an explana 
tion of the work such a bureau could accomplish for 
members. This subject was introduced by Ek. E. Tom 
linson, of Chicago. The force of his remarks so im 
pressed his hearers that a motion was adopted directing 
the board of directors to investigate how efliciently such 
bureaus are working for other associations of lumber 
dealers. The directors have power to organize a traffic 
bureau if results elsewhere justify its installation. 

Noi all the officers recommended by the nominating 
committee were chosen, for this reason: The committee 
had named A. C, Klumph, of Cleveland—one of the 
ussociation leaders—for president. Mr. Klumph was 
not present, but a communication from him was read by 
T. J. Callahan, of Dayton, in which Mr. Klumph declared 
that, if named, he would be compelled to decline the 
nomination owing to pressure of business. Mr. Callahan 
then nominated for president, 8S. S. King. 


Mr, King insisted that the association choose Mr. 
Klumph, but he was voted down and unanimously elected 
chief executive. A communication was read from F. H. 
Kinney, of Cincinnati, Ohio, declining, if nominated, 
to serve as vice president. Mr, Klumph, having inti 
mated to some of the members that he would be willing 
to accept any office other than the presidency, was named 
in Mr. Kinney’s stead, 

The newly elected officers are: 

President—-S. 8S. King, of Dayton. 

Vice president—-A. C. Klump, of Cleveland 

Treasurer—F, D. Torrence, of Xenia. 

Director district 8—-Willard Brain, of Springfield. 

Director district 6 I. J. Lewin, of Cincinnati. 

The report of the resolutions committee, which was 
adopted, described the convention as the most interest 
ing, enthusiastic and instructive ever held by the asso 
ciation; extended thanks to each speaker, to the Cin 
cinnati lumbermen for their hospitality, to the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company for moving pictures of its operation 
at Bonami, La., and commended the community develop 
ment idea, urging all members to do their utmost to 
make their town better commercial centers and places 
in which to live, and urged support of the Forest Prod 
ucts Expositions. The resolutions included a tribute to 
the memory of Frank H. Herdman, of Zanesville, who 
died during the year. 

Before closing, retiring President Bachtel reviewed 
briefly what had been accomplished during his three 
years as president. He was given a rising vote of thanks 
tor his splendid work while association executive. 

Mr. King, the newly elected president, made brief 
remarks’ pledging his efforts to further the work of the 
organization. 

Reports of 
adopted. 

Last night members of the association who attended 
the vaudeville performance at Keith’s ‘‘saw themselves 
zs others see them,’’ a Pathe film taken of them while 
leaving the Gibson Hotel during the afternoon being 
shown. 


other committees were then read and 


UNION SALESMEN’S MEETING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—A ‘‘square meal’’ was a 
rare bit of good fortune last night for the members of 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales 
men; it was tendered by themselves. A banquet at the 
new Hotel Gibson, attended by 200, was the opening gun 
ot the fourteenth annual meeting of the association. 
Judging from the speeches, which were made after all 
had partaken of the ‘‘square meal,’’ there are silver 
tongued orators among the salesmen of this association 
as well as topliner disposers of lumber. 

Members of the association forgot for the moment 
their hunger for orders and concentrated their ravenous 
disposition upon the food. The program was a neatly- 
gotten up affair. ‘‘The eats’’ were the best the hotel 
could serve, but the nearest that came to thoughts of 
beverages that bewilder were pictures of five steins on 
the program; between the steins were the words, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing Doing.’’ 

The fact that the salesmen had a dry banquet should 
not lead to the conclusion that the dinner was a dry 
affair, because it was the most enthusiastie that has 
been held in the fourteen years the organization has been 
in existence. Good fellowship prevailed in its best form, 
because, as one speaker remarked, good fellowship no 
longer is judged by how long a salesman can rest on the 
‘‘third rail’? and help lift the Government debt, or his 
ability to remain up all night and convince his pals 
that he is a bear at poker. The thought of the speaker 


was that today good fellowship is measured differently, 
and the ‘‘good fellow’’ now is the clean living, well 
dressed and congenial chap who is always giving his 
a square deal and is a pride of the 
house he represents, 


brother salesmen 





bi 
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Regret was expressed at tlie inability of J. 8. Hay 
ward, president of the association, to be present. Pre 
dent Hayward, who lived at Cleveland, recently went 
into business for himself at Buffalo and is now in the 
South visiting the mills. Between the witty and sensible 
talks and the doings of the ‘‘ Pork Chops’’ band each 
moment witnessed either a laugh or a hand clap. 8. B. 
Stanbery was toastmaster, and the speakers were O. H. 
Bachtel, president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum 
ber Dealers; J. P. Bartell . Toledo, association secreta y;5 
Al. G. Flournoy, sales manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Lumber Company, Rainy Lake, Minn.; L. H. Mur 
ray, a salesman of Springfield; W. E, Ford, Mansfield, 
who was the second member to join the association four 
teen years ago, and H. M. Willhiete, St. Louis, Mo., sales 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

Presigent Bachtel, of the retailers, gave the salesmen 
a serious and fitting talk upon the history of the lumber 
business, and gave credit to ‘‘the boys’’ in making him 
Mr. Flournoy, in his characte 
istic polished manner, spoke on ‘‘ The Ideal Salesman’’ 
from a sales manager’s point of view. L. H. Murray 
spoke on ‘*The Ideal Sales Manage ’? from the sales 
man’s viewpoint, and H. W. ‘Willhiete spoke in a general 
way of affairs that were of interest to the salesman. 

Before Mr. Stanbery assumed the role: of toastmaster 
Secretary Bartelle made a few appropriate remarks, and 
then turned the affairs of the evening over to the toast 
master. Mr. Flournoy in his talk declared the three 
essentials of the ideal lumber salesman were practica 
bility, adaptability and respectability. A salesman must 
be honest in all his business relations, he said, must know 


a better business man, 


the goods of his competitors as well as what he handles, 
be temperate in habits, never be vulgar or too familiar, 
be a good dresser, and always optimistic. ‘‘And last 
but not the least,’’ he said, ‘‘always a gentleman.’’ The 
thoughts of the other speakers were just as apt and as 
full of common sense as those of Mr. Flournoy. 


SALESMEN’S MEETING WEDNESDAY. 


Vice President Ben R. Johnson, of Toledo, who later 
in the session was elected the new president, presided at 
the business meeting of the association, which was held 
Wednesday afternoon in a room adjoining that occupied 
by the retailers. The presiding of Mr. Johnson was due 
to the inability of President Hayward to be present. The 
report of Secretary Bartelle showed that there had been 
a net gain in membership of 21 during the year, making 
the total membership 285 salesmen. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the balance now on hand is $686.07. 

The report of the resolutions committee, aside from 
making special reference to the hospitality extended by 
the local lumbermen, the new Hotel Gibson, and indors 
ing the Forest Products Exposition, made special ref 
erence to a movement that is now receiving much im- 
petus in different parts of the country for the promul 
gation of thrift. The resolutions asked that public 
schools and other educational institutions do more than 
they are now doing in instilling the spirit of thrift in 
school children, as it is thrift that means greater com 
munity development and the insurance of greater pros 
perity. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other trade 
papers were commended for the support 
ization. 

The resolutions also included a memorial of Larkin R. 
Hawes, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. B. Wilson, of Litch 
field, Ill., two members who passed away during the 
year, 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—-Ben R. Johnson, Toledo 

Vice president-——-Ralph B. Peck, Dayton 
Secretary-treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo 
Directors—Howard Wentz, Columbus, and George Gals 
ous, Akron 

Following the adjournment of the business session, 
the salesmen again joined the retailers and witnessed the 
moving pictures that were shown. 


riven the organ 
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KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 2.—Members of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association who attended the 
twenty-sixth annual convention held in this city last 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 28-30, have 
now returned to their homes full of the spirit of opti- 
mism and the belief that the retail lumber business is 
going to witness a good year in 1914. 

The concluding session, which was held on Friday, was 
as replete with good talks as were the sessions on the 
preceding two days. Aside from the able address which 
were made, the association elected its new offices, passed 
resolutions which praised the Junior Day idea and com- 
munity development, went on record as favoring the 
establishment in Kansas City of a regional bank under 
the provisions of the new Federal reserve bank act and 
indorsed the plan book system of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Forest Products Expo- 
sition which is to be held in Chicago in April and in 
New York in May. The resolutions extended the thanks 
of the association to the able speakers who appeared on 
the program and to the daily newspapers of Kansas City 
for their kindly attitude toward the affairs of the asso 
ciation and the publicity that they gave the annual.con- 
vention, and requested the incoming board of directors 
to take up the question of the installation of a trafiic 
department for the purpose of collecting for members 
overcharges in freight rates and for tracing of ears, 

Saley Memorial. 

At the concluding session, Dr. Louis Ott, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., in a fitting tribute to the memory of the late 
Met L. Saley, who for years conducted the ‘‘ Realm of 
the Retailer’’ department in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
made the suggestion that the Southwestern association 
take the initiative in a plan to erect a memorial to 
Mr. Saley and ask all lumbermen of the United States 
to contribute to that memorial. The matter was referred 
to the board of directors, which directed the executive 
committee of the association to consider the proposal 
and take appropriate action. 

The report of the necrology committee, which fittingly 
touched upon the death of several members of the asso- 
ciation and wives of the members who had passed away 
during the year, commented at length upon the life of the 
late Met L. Saley. The part of the resolutions referring 
to the loss of Mr. Saley read: 

Brother Saley had for many years been an honorary mem- 
ber of our association and our meeting one year ago was the 
first in many years which he did not attend. He was greatly 
missed and the meeting did not seem to be complete with- 
out him. His cheery good nature always scattered sunshine 
and happiness about him. Met L. Saley was personally 
acquainted with more lumbermen than any other man in 
the world. He was a friend of them all and everyone knew 
him as their friend. To everyone he was just “Met Saley” 
and there was but one Met Saley. 

The resolutions also referred to the deaths occurring 
during the year of Henry Beckmeier, president of the 
Cunningham-Beckmeier Lumber Company, of Norborne, 
Mo.; E. M. Crossan, general manager of the Miner & 
Frees Lumber Company, Bethany, Mo.; R. D. Heath, 
president of the Heath Lumber Company, Beloit, Kan.; 
C. F. Shepherd, of the O. B. Shepherd Lumber Company, 
St. John, Kan.; H. D. Keith, of the Burgner-Bowman 
Lumber Company, Council Grove, Kan., and the follow- 
ing wives of members: Mrs. George J. Shultz, of Barnes, 
Kan.; Mrs. L. O. Swalm, of Parsons, Kan., and Mrs. 
Fred Gilbert, of Shawnee, Okla. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—J. R. McLaurin, Ellsworth, Kan. 

First vice president—J. E. Marrs, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Second vice president—John Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Treasurcr—J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors—L. L. Seibel, Kansas City, Mo.; J. R. Clark. 
Lamonte. Mo.; F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan.; S. B. 
Ziegler, Junction City, Kan.: A. C. Houston, Wichita, Kan. - 
F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, Okla., and L. R. Putman, Fayette- 
viile, Ark. ‘ 

The Friday morning session, which was the concluding 
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one, opened with moving pictures of Pacifie coast stock 
‘*From Tree to Trade,’’ which were presented by the 
courtesy of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. These 
pictures were explained in a very interesting manner by 
E. H. Schafer, of Seattle. 

**Silos and Silage.’’ 

The first address of the afternoon was by 8S. M. Jordan, 
Sedalia, Mo., on ‘‘Silos and Silage.’’ Mr. Jordan, who 
is in close touch with the scientific agricultural work of 
the Department of Agriculture and the accomplishments 
of the University of Missouri along those lines, spoke 
at length upon what the silo meant to the farmer and of 
the different ways that the lumber dealer could aid the 
farmer in his silo problems and also profit himself. He 
declared at the outset of his talk that the time had come 
when a silo as a matter of economy is no longer debatable 
and that it had been found that one silo was not only 
essential to every farm but two could be used to much 
greater advantage. He advised the lumbermen present 
to have a silo library of their own in their offices in 
order that they could give the farmer any information 
that he desired regarding silos, their construction, and 
the kind of ensilage that should be placed in them. He 
told them that they could get all this information through 
bulletins issued by the University of Missouri at Columbia 
and from the Federal Department of Agriculture. He 
said it had been found that there was as much value in a 
summer silo as in a winter silo, but that the erection of 
any silo depended upon the conditions prevailing on each 
farm and the amount of money the farmer thought he 
could spend in silo construction judiciously. 

‘*Lumber dealers should be prepared to assist farmers 
of their community on any silo subject,’’ declared the 
speaker. ‘‘When a farmer comes into their office they 
should be able to go over the situation thoroughly with 
him, advise him what kind of stock to use, what size of 
silo would serve him best, what ensilage should be placed 
in a silo, and how to calculate exactly how this ensilage 
should be fed out to different live stock. The great prob- 
lem of the farmer is getting a silo filled. Labor is some- 
times hard to find and the farmer does not know exactly 
what kind of silage machinery he needs for the erection 
of a silo. In all matters that come up regarding a silo 
lumber dealers should be able to assist the farmer and 
cooperate with him.’’ 

Mr. Jordan declared that he had often asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How much does it cost to fill a silo?’’ and his 
answer was that it depended entirely upon conditions. 
If a farmer had gray matter in his head it might cost 
him 50 to 60 cents a ton, but if he had gristle in his 
head, $1.50 a ton. He said that the growing popularity 
of the silo was going to change many of the grain farmers 
to live stock farmers and that it was his belief that when 
general farmers got to raising more live stock they would 
find themselves more prosperous than by being distinctly 
plain farmers. 

He dwelt at length upon the subject of cheap money 
to the farmers and said that it was to the best interest of 
his local bank that the farmer be provided with cheap 
money instead of exacting from him a high rate of in- 
terest. He said the cheaper the money to the farmer 
the more prosperity came to him and more prosperity to 
the farmer meant better conditions in the community, 
in which case the bank would reap the benefit as well as 
any other business. The speaker declared that silage 
could be safely fed to all sorts of live stock, which, he 





said, was a fact that was not-generally known to mos: 
farmers as some of them were in doubt about féeding 
silage to horses and sheep. Of course a great deal ot 
care should be exercised as to what kind of silage shoul 
be fed to live stock, he said, and in no case should sow 
moldly or decayed silage be fed the stock, 

He then dwelt upon the kind of crops that were bes 
for silage and advised that all farmers sow soy-bean 
with their corn. He said the beans planted between th 
rows of corn really were a help to both crops instead o! 
a detriment, as many farmers might believe. He cite 
instances when during the drouth in the Southwest las 
year it was shown that where soy-beans had been grow 
along with the corn the crop did better than where thi 
corn crop was grown alone. 


Talks to the Juniors. 


KE, C. Hole, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
followed Mr. Jordan and confined his remarks to the 
junior lumbermen, many of whom were present. He 
began by asking the juniors to forget for the moment 
that their fathers were sitting right beside them and 
play for a few moments that they were at home, and 
that they have a little talk between themselves. He 
said that one of the things the juniors should do is 
to prove to their fathers that they appreciate the 
many things their fathers do for them, as fathers are 
usually trying their level best to give their boys a 
better opportunity than they themselves. 

‘*Your father wants to get you started right,’’ said 
Mr. Hole. ‘‘He is anxious about your studies, he is 
anxious about your companions, he wants you to 
associate with good boys, he wants you to make the 
very best use of your time; and he is hoping that 
you will grow up to be such a man that you will not 
‘only make him proud of you, but that you will make 
for yourself a career that will be honest, earnest, 
sincere, honorable and altogether happy.’’ 

The speaker told the boys that many of them 
thought perhaps they could talk to their mothers easier 
than they could to their fathers. ‘‘Just try to 
talk to your father in a frank, friendly kind of way,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘You will find that father’s heart is 
all right. Sometimes he may be a little gruff, but 
that is because he has had to climb over a good many 
rough spots in his career.’’ 

He urged that the boys get in closer touch with 
their fathers, and concern themselves in his business 
and talk over things about their school lessons and 
their different kinds of sport. 

Mr. Hole told the juniors that their fathers had 
brought them to the convention so that they might 
see some of the men that he associates with and that 
the boys might become acquainted with them, so they 
might perceive for themselves that the lumbermen 
hold important positions in the towns they come from. 

‘‘The lumber business is an honorable business,’’ 
said Mr. Hole. ‘‘There is no better business than the 
lumber business and there are no better men anywhere 
than the lumbermen, and your father is a type of the 
best men we have in the country today; and I want 
to suggest to you that you ought to know your father 
better—you ought to get close to him.’’ 

The speaker then told the boys the many different 
ways in which they can know their fathers better. 
Continuing, he said: 

The young man who would be a leader must learn that 
the first element to success is to be able to serve. The cap- 
tain of the ball team is one of the best players on the team. 
The boy who won the scholarship and got the promotion 
was a student and secured that position by hard work. 
The man who built the Panama Canal was a‘ great engineer 
before he was appointed to that important position and 
what I would impress upon you is that you must begin 
at the bottom and thoroughly understand the _ subject, 
whether it be piling lumber or making gradings, or posting 
books, or figuring estimates. You must begin down at 
the beginning and know thoroughly each department of 
the business before you can sit in the manager's chair— 
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and remember that your father has gone through all that 
and that it is an honorable thing to pile lumber and to 
sort it, to sweep out the office and to lay the dust in the 
alley. That’s all a part of your occupation and it is abso- 
lutely essential to your success. 

Mr. Hole also told the boys that they should never 
overlook an opportunity to make friends and that the 
friendships made in youth are those that are the 
most lasting, and they also should not overlook a 
single opportunity to learn-all they can about the 
lumber business—to understand the reason why lum- 
ber is cut into certain shapes and sizes and what 
part of the log the boards come from and how it is 
best utilized. He impressed upon their minds the 
necessity of saving money and urged that each of 
them open a bank account, if they did not now possess 
one. 

‘*There isn’t anything in this world that will give 
a man more courage and more strength than to have a 
hank account behind him,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘It may 
not be large, but all things have a beginning and 
vou have an advantage in this respect: When your 
father was a boy there were no savings banks, and 
now you can begin with a dollar. Do you know that 
you can almost pick out a man who has a bank account 
by the way he walks? It’s a fact; he walks with his 
head up and his shoulders to the front, and there is 
a certain character about him which stamps him as 
a leader.’’ 

The speaker said that there was another thing he 
wanted to call to the attention of the juniors, and 
that was their associates. He urged them to associate 
with the best boys and the best girls of their towns 
as associates have a great deal to do with framing 
character, and character is a thing that lives forever. 

‘‘T want you to go home from this convention,’’ 
was said in conclusion, ‘‘ determined that you will make 
dad’s business your business—the best business in your 
town.’’ : 

Louis Ott, lumberman of Jefferson City, Mo., followed 
and spoke upon the subject, ‘‘Side Lines,’’ in which 
he gave the lumber dealers many valuable ideas con 
cerning his subject. In conclusion, he paid a notable 
tribute to the memory of Met L. Saley, and it was 
at that part of the proceedings that he suggested the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association <initiate a 
movement to erect a memorial to the memory of Mr. 
Salev and ask all lumbermen of the United States 
to contribute to it. 

‘*Our dear friend Saley was known to most lumber- 
men throughout the country,’’ said Mr. Ott, ‘‘and 
those who did not know him personally knew him 
by lis splendid writings. It is a fitting thing that 
a memorial be erected to his memory and I want to 
make the suggestion here that this association initiate 
such a movement.’’ 

At the conclusion of his talk, J. R. Moorehead, of 
Lexington, Mo., moved that the suggestion be placed 
in the hands of the board of directors whick met 
later in the afternoon. At the meeting of the board 
the executive committee of the association was 
directed to consider the memorial proposed and take 
fitting action. 

Following his talk, the reports of the different 
committees were heard. E. C. Adams, of Mound City, 
Kan., one of the veteran and beloved members of the 
association, as chairman of the necrology committee, 
presented its report. J. R. Moorehead, chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the resolutions committee, which 
was adopted. James Costello presented the report of 
the nominating committee and immediately following 
L. L. Seibel, of Kansas City, the retiring president, 
introduced the newly-elected executive, J. R. McLaurin, 
who, in brief and appropriate remarks, accepted the 
honor tendered him and pledged his best efforts to 
greater success for the association. 

‘Before the convention closed, Charles W. Miller, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., federal district attorney, who was 
the Government’s prosecuting official in the dynamit- 
ing cases, and who, with Charles W. Lanz, Bedford, 
Ind., president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, was a guest of the Southwestern 
association, spoke. Mr. Miller declared that though 
not a lumberman, he accompanied the Indian retailers 
on their trip through the retail districts of the South 
which was started following the recent convention at 
Indianapolis, and that he had derived great benefit 
from the trip; and, what was more important than 
what he saw, he learned to know lumbermen better 
and felt more convinced than ever that they repre- 
sented the finest type of business men. 

During the concluding session, William W. Smith, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., gave a talk on Portland cement 
and the retail dealer, in which he defined the different 
ways in which the lumberman could increase his 
business by selling cement and also increase his 
lumber business. His talk was accompanied by moving 
pictures showing the different uses to which concrete 
is put. 

Friday afternoon the board of directors met at the 
office of Secretary Harry L. Gorsuch and discussed 
the affairs of the association. 

Most of the lumbermen remained in Kansas City 
Friday evening to attend the play, ‘‘The Girl of My 
Dreams,’’ at the Grand Opera House as guests of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


Lumberman Governor Talks on ‘‘Father and Son 
Movement. ’’ 





The addresses of Governor George H. Hodges of 
Kansas and L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., 
which were made at the Thursday session, will go 
down in the Southwestern association’s history as 
two of the best talks that ever were made during an 
annual convention of that organization. Governor 
Hodges spoke on the ‘‘Father.and Son Movement,’’ 
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and gave some very sound advice to the juniors who 
were present. Part of his talk was as follows: 

I was to speak about the boy. I have digressed some- 
what. A man is always a boy. I believe in the every 
day man, and where we have an every day man, he is the 
best citizen in the United States; he is big, wholesome, 
generous. He gives his best work to the every day prob- 
lems of life; never meddles, dictates or interferes. Mr. 
Mudge, of the Rock Island systemy is the living embodi- 
ment of the every day man. Methods may and do vary 
but success is achieved by some earnest effort, some honest 
toil. Hard work and personal sacrifice define the difference 
between suecess and failure. 

To be an every day man—I speak now more especially 
to the young man—you must have common horse sense. 
Common sense is defined as knowing values, knowing a 
big thing from a little one. We should fit ourselves for 
our life work and then stick to it. Men who win today 
do so upon conservative lines. 

Success spells W-O-R-K. The trouble is we take things 
for granted; there is a reason for everything and it can 
be found by looking for it. 

You wil! find the world is always ready to step aside 
when it finds a man knows where he is going; are 
sure that man can handle his own affairs success we, Ft 
is not so much in knowing things but in doing things 
that count. Habit is doing a thing so often that it is 
easier to do it than not to do it. Failure means that your 
wishbene is much better developed than your’ backbone. 
Ibo not use the other fellow’s backbone. Develop your 
owh and your own thought; your own idea is that which 
can not be borrowed and does not have to be returned. 
in early yvouth I discovered that some men were success- 
ful and others were not, and the men who were not suc 
cesstul put forth greater energy and greater endeavor; the 
successful man is the one who plans things before he 
starts into them. The most forcible advertisement I 
ever saw was one I noticed on a sign board which read: 
“IT mix my paint with brains.” 

Take two industrial enterprises with the same plan, en 
gaged in the same line; one succeeds while the other fails. 
Chis brings out the fact that not only the plan but the 
min behind the plan is a necessity. The practical, every 
day man wins because he knows how to plan. I believe in 
individuality of men. 

Take your boy and girl into confidence with you, you 
fathers; talk to them, be their chum. You must become 
a chum to your boy: he is a part of you and you must 
become a part of him: grow up together and you will 
grow better and your firm will be in every sense of the 
word, Father and Son. 

Definition of a ‘‘Knocker.’’ 

Mr. Putman, during his address, took occasion to 
express his opinion of the man who is known almost 
everywhere as the ‘‘knocker.’’ His remarks along 
these lines were as follows: 

When wom g on the reputation of his prey, the most 
eflicient weapon of the knocker is the phrase ‘they say.” 
lle never gets away from his early traits of gravel flipping, 
rock knocking und tattle-taiing nor gets out into the 
open with first-hand information. You have no doubt had 
him approach you in a confidential manner and in speak- 
ing of someone more fortunate than himself tell you, 
“They say he owes everybody and is awful mean to his 
wife and children.’ Then when you press him as to who 
“they” is, he does as he did when he knocked the rocks, 
takes to the brush by telling you the information was 
given him confidentially. I have always thought you could 
know a2 man by his enemies about as well as you could by 
his friends. In my case, I am very proud of some of the 
enemies I’ve made. Knocking is a disease just the same 
as drinking or gambling. Sometimes it’s inherited, some- 
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times acquired. Occasionally you'll find a fellow who shows 

up te be a pretty decent chap until a change seems to 
come over him. Either on account of his health or some 
disappointment, he seems to lose confidence in the world 
und everybody in it. Sometimes he’s a fellow who has 
been given more credit at the bank than his courage would 
back up, and when pay day came he laid down; and then, 
when the bank squeezed him, felt that he was being per- 
secuted, and got it in for everybody who wasn't in debt. 
Sometimes he is an office-seeker who didn’t have enough 
friends to put him in and goes through the world with 
his hammer always raised. ‘The green-eyed monster, jeal- 
ousy, causes more people to knock than any other one 
thing, which only goes to show that the seat of the malady 
is nurrow mindedness. Successful people are never knock- 
cvs, and are usually boosters. Sometimes knocking is a 
vood thing; but it, like whisky or an opiate, should be 
used under the direction of an expert and for a good pur- 
pose. -I believe the knockers should be treated charitably 
just as we treat the lepers, and would suggest that if 
possible, they be assembled. placed on some isolated spot 
and allowed to knock in unison. 


CONCATENATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 
FEATURES. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 3.—The three days of earnest 
discussion of lumber topics and of exchanging of busi 
ness views at the Southwestern convention last week 
were topped off with a frolic Friday night at the Kansas 
City Athletic Club and the Elks’ Club which will be re 
membered many moons by the 615 lumbermen who 
attended. The frolic was a double-barreled affair—a 
concatenation of Hoo-Hoo and an informal .catch-as- 
catch-can by the Sap and Bark Club, a local organization 
of lumbermen. 

To begin with there was the concatenation at the Kan- 
sas City Athletic Club at which 200 members were pres 
ent and at which seven novices were duly initiated 
under the skilled direction of this team: 


Vicegerent Snirk—Lyell B. Noll. 
Senior Iloo-lloo—M. M. Riner. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. M. Stephenson 
Bojum—Ed. A. Horr. 
Scrivenoter—-A. G. Wartes. 
Jabberwock—Ed. Leech. 
Arcanoper—-Louis Hector. 
Custocation—N. H. Huey. 
Gurdon—A. I. Wilson. 


Then came the athletic program at the Athletic Club. 
The Sap and Bark Club’s matchmaker had prepared a 
most pretentious card which was even more than had 
been expected and the various athletes who took part 
had been carefully trained for the ordeal. The pro- 
gram as given follows: 


Sout 1—Young Ignutz and Tony Boloney, weighing in 
with their boots on something between 138. 

Bout 2——‘Pretz Purdy” and “Pink Shurtz” 
lar dynamiters 

Bout 3—‘Slim” Pickins, the Gentleman Burglar, and 
“Chuck” Stake, the Jovial Butcher. Including his hands, 
“Chuck” weighs in at several stone. 

Bout 4—‘Snap‘” Glutz from Osk&loosa and “Bark” Shinz 
from Frozen Dog, for the Inter-City Electric Belt. 

Sout 5—“Crab” Connors and “Alligator’’ Joe in catch- 
what-you-can grappling match. The purse goes to the first 
contestant who busts something. 

Bout the Limit—Six natural brunettes in a Battle Royal 
for the cup given by the Non-Perspiro Co. The entries are: 
The Westport Wood-pussie, Charlie Cologne, the Hannibal 
Geranium, Mose Cinnamon, Crawdad Joe, and one Unknown 
(but strongly suspected). 


the two popu 






After the victors in the contests had been appro- 
priately acclaimed there began a march to the Elks’ 
Club where the Sap and Bark Club entertained its 615 
guests with a cabaret dinner at which the following 
widely known features were introduced to the delecta- 
tion of all present: 

FOUR EXCLOOSIVE VODVILLE ACTS. 

Every one a knockout. 
the reverse English). 

. The *Silver-throated Four—tThree ladies and one gent 
(count him) 

*German silver. 

_2. The Olathe Orioles—In vistling and gargling special- 
ties, Produced for the first time west of the Allegretti 
Mountains. Featuring a true imitation of a mocking fish. 

5. Argentine Tangoers—Tangoers by special appointment 
to his Honor, the Mayor of Argentine, Kan. These are 
native Argentinos. They speak a strange language, and do 
the weird fantastic dance of their native country. 

5 Rosedale Tangoers- This strange dance differs slightiy 
from the Argentine in that the dancers perform on their 
hands and ears and sundry other parts of their bodies. 

Warning: Please don't tease the tangoers—it only makes 
them more vicious. 

5. Orchestra—Composed of several assorted sizes of play- 
ers. Featuring the world’s foremost swinnette player 
These are honest to gosh musicians. 


(The players were warned against 


SENTIMENT OF VISITORS AT CONVENTION. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3—From the standpoint of 
the manufacturers the best thing about the convention 
of the Southwest Lumbermen’s Association held here 
last week was the good feeling among the retailers which 
the gathering showed. The natural supposition would 
be that a convention after a drouthy season in which 
the retail business in the territory was very low would 
not be largely nor enthusiastically attended, but there 
is where the dope fails. The convention of last week 
was the best in every respect ever held in Kansas City. 

The attendance was estimated at about 3,000, inelud- 
ing a larger number of women and children than ever 
before. That total is larger by 500 than the attendance 
at any other gathering ever given by the association. 
Those who attended the convention showed greater 
interest in the lumber industry than any other conven 
tion crowd ever showed. They took in the speeches very 
carefully and they also studied the exhibits at the lumber 
show and got from them many new ideas for the conduct 
of their business. Above all they talked enthusiastically 
of the outlook for a good year in their territory. The 
light, open winter, they said, had made the farmers 
forget their drouth troubles of last summer, for they 
greatly simplified the work for caring for their stock. 
Also the drouth taught the necessity of silos and there 
were reports from every section of great interest in 
the building of silos. Lumber stocks everywhere were 
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reported to be low and with the prospects for a good 
sale from the yards the coming season the retailers were 
talking a lot about orders. Very few actually placed 
any business while here for the convention. They de- 
voted their time mostly to looking over the situation 
and will not send in their business until they get home 
and have a chance to compare notes. But all expected 
to have to buy soon. 

Many of the visitors remarked on the educational value 
of a program such as that provided by the association 
for this year’s convention. The speeches were by ex- 


perts in their various lines and they were given in an 
entertaining manner. KEspecially effective was the ad- 
dress of Prof. Graham Taylor on ‘‘Community Develop- 
ment’’ and the retailers went back to their towns with 
a new conception of their duties to their fellow citizens. 
They saw all the more plainly the good that can be 
accomplished by following out the gospel of development 
of their communities as expounded each week in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The addresses of Governor 
Hodges, of Kansas, and E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, on the importance of bringing up the sons 


properly in the business also took deep root and were 
the oecasion of much discussion. 

On the whole the convention might be considered a 
school of the lumber industry. The delegates were in 
earnest and made the most of the lessons that were 
brought to their attention and the impression of the 
Kansas City lumbermen is that the gathering was of 
greater and more lasting benefit than any of its prede- 
cessors. Secretary Harry Gorsuch says he’s afraid it 
was better than can be hoped for in the future, for it 
surpassed his expectations in every way. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting Notable for Attendance and Interest Manifested—Official Addresses Reflect a Busy 
Year and Prophesy Prosperity—Junior Day Vigorously Presented—Delegates Warmly Welcomed. 


3ATTLE CREEK, MICH., Feb. 3.—This is the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and the organization celebrated its 
silver anniversary with a meeting in the pure food 
town that eclipsed in numbers and interest its previous 
notable efforts of that kind. Post Tavern was head- 
quarters of the visitors, but the sessions of the conven- 
tion were held in the beautiful Elk’s Temple nearby. 

The beautiful Elk referred to is Mr. Stephen J. Rath- 
burn, of Battle Creek.) It was 11 o’clock before 
President Charles A. Pollock, of Coldwater, sueceeded 
in rounding up the dealers and getting them dis- 
entangled trom the salesmen who were mingling with 
their friends. 

The address of delivered by oe Oe 
Hooper, of Battle Creek, who spoke on behalf of the 
Batile Creek Chamber of Commerce. He told of Battle 
Creek’s importance as a convention city. He did not 
doubt, he said, that the minds of the visitors were full 
of lumber, but he asked them to consider Battle Creek’s 
industrial importance and its unu interesting history. 
He paid a tribute to C. W. Post, to whom he gave a 
large share of credit for the development of the com- 
munity. He declared that Battle Creek had the spirit 
of progress and industrial industry. The speaker’s 
welcome was warm-hearted. He said he welcomed re- 
tailers but Battle Creek welcomed them as wholesalers. 

The President’s Address. 

President Pollock’s response was witty and timely 
and kindly, despite his charge that Battle Creek is 
trying to assimilate and annex his own town of Cold 
water. He then delivered his annual address, in which 


he said: 


welcome was 





The year just closing has been a quiet one in our State 
association work. Nothing particularly new has been at- 
tempted; no great change in membership has taken place. 
In tact it might be said that we are resting on our oars, 
awaiting some sort of definite decision in the Government's 
suits iinst this and similar western associations. We 
believe as fervently as ever that our acts were morally and 
legally right, but feel in duty bound to hold in abeyance 
any further activities as long as those acts are held in 
question 

There are however several gratifying instances and indi- 
cations to record, pointing to a reversion of the feeling to- 
ward the retailer. Instead of the universal ignoring of the 
claims of the small merchant as a necessary cog in the ma- 
chinery of life common heretofore in all except the trade 
press, we now iind the leading magazines and publications 

taking up the cudgels in our behalf. 

Editorially, the strongest, most progressive magazines, 
molders of thought among many thousands, are preaching 
the gospel of the salvation of the small town; of the square 
deal to the little fellow, whether as individuals or grouped 
in associations: and the fallacy of our Government aiding 
in the concentrating of commerce and at the same time tak 
ing a club to the smail merchant and his associations. 

In their fiction, even the so-called “lighter” magazines 
are publishing interesting stories with a deep, underlying 
moral that even the casual reader must recognize as a 
plea for the small town. 

Now comes the weekly journal having the largest circu- 
lation of any in the world announcing a series of four 
articles on the work of just such associations as ours: and 
as the series is in the hands of a man known to be in 
sympathy with cur work, we may be sure we will gain by 
hig exposition of the subject. 

The iatest, and possibly the most promising development 
along this line is the gracious reception by President Wil- 
son of a delegation representing retailers in all lines, who 
presented in person to the President our simple request for 
fair play. Possibly the most promising, I repeat, because 
the gentleman mentioned has developed a propensity for 
getting what he wants in the way of legislation; and if our 
cause appeals to him, with his previously expressed regard 
for the small communities of our country, we are fairly 
sure to secure, in the proposed additional anti-trust legisla- 
tion, relief from the persecution to which we have been sub- 
jected in the past, and a well defined path that we may 
safely traverse. 

This apparent change in sentiment is the result of ed- 
ucation; and we can say without fear of contradiction that 
the men of the retail lumber trade have been at the fore- 
front of this long educational process. We can say further 
that this association has been a most potent factor in it: 
we have provided the man who conceived and started on 
its way the great national organization of all retailers of 
all lines, and more than any other of equal size we have 
given this organization our support. All this to the end 
that, as I said before, the President and his cabinet are to- 
day considering this great economic question, having be- 
fore them the brief submitted by the secretary of that na- 
tional organization whom you will hear tomorrow after 
noon. 

Now I want to urge you lumber dealers to put into prac 
tical use the education you have acquired along this line. 
and to do your part in educating your co-laborers, retailers 
in other lines in your home towns; urging them to sup 
port their several associations, and to see that these as- 
sociations uphold the National. With the interest coming 
from the bottom to the top, as well as from the top down, 
the power of the retailers will be felt in the land. 

We are indebted to our trade press for steady consistent 
help in this work—help that springs from the heart. and 
that is no more repaid by our little subscription fee than 
is the love of our wives by the board and clothes they get. 
In every way within our means these publications should be 
upheld. 

Our secretary has covered the State quite thoroughly dur- 
ing the year, but there still remains too large a number of 
retailers not affiliated with this association. The only way 

































to overcome this is for each member to look around him 
and in case of any non-members in his vicinity go after 
them. If you can not go to see them personally write 
them a letter, sending a copy to the secretary. Some may 
be so constituted that they are glad of a chance to ride 
free at another's expense; another stays on the outside be- 
cause the association has not been able to settle the dif- 
ferences between himself and some competitor in a neigh- 
boring and usually a larger town. ‘This is dead wrong. 
He might as well refuse to contribute to the church be- 
cause he don’t like some of the members. All must recog- 
nize the good done by the association; everyone in the 
business is enjoying the fruits thereof; and a man worthy 
the name will not consent to enjoy such benefits without 
bearing his share of the burden. Which prompts me to 
remark that the one way to cut out your gasoline and tire 
bills would be to let this association decline. It would 
not be long before you would be more interested in sole 
leather than in rubber. 

As this year completes a quarter century of the life 
of our association, perhaps a short review would not be 
out of place. To Hon. James B. Ware of Grand Rapids 
seems due the credit of getting together the first little 
group of men to form this organization, having as its chief 
thought the securing of better trade ethics between the 
wholesale and retail branches of the trade. We who have 
come upon the scene later probably do not realize the dil 
ference in that respect between that day and this: we are 
more inclined to take for granted the better feeling of 
reciprocity which these men preached and fought for. 

Early in the year 1889 Mr. Ware called together at 
Grand Rapids, D. M. Baker, of Adair: FE. P. Keep, of 





«. A. POLLOCK, OF COLDWATER : 
Re-elected President. 


Tekonsha; A. D. Moore, of Albion; A. Hathaway, of Paw 
Paw; G. 8. Amidon, of Sturgis; Dr. C. Thickstun, of Cas- 
sopolis; and a few others, who organized with Mr. Baker as 
president and Mr. Ware as secretary. The growth at first 
was small; Mr. Baker continued president for the first five 
years, being succeeded by Mr. E. P. Keep; Mr. Ware yield- 
ing the secretaryship in 1891 to A. D. Moore, of Albion. 

While getting thoroughly emplanted the seed of ethical 
dealing, the association took up other lines of action, and 
in the years following, working always to the uplift of the 
standard of the retail lumber merchant, secured and suc- 
cessfully detended the Mechanics’ Lien Law, has secured 
lower rates of insurance through our own mutual company, 
has brought about the exchange of helpful ideas in the con- 
duct of our business, and, as I have mentioned before. 
has ably assisted the National Federation in its broader 
work. 

I feel that I can consistently congratulate the members 
on the healthful condition of the association, and trust 
that under the guidance of my successor it may go forward 
to new and broader fields. 


The Secretary’s Report. 








In the absence of Secretary L. W. Smith, who was 
busy engaged with the registration, former Secretary 
Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, read the secretary’s 
repoit. It was a concise and careful statement of the 
1913 activities of the association. In his report the 
secretary said: 
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rhis report must naturally commence with reference to 
ihe convention of last vear at Kaiamazoo. I think that the 
sustained interest in association work in Michigan for the 
past year has been in a great measure due to the successful 
convention of a year ago. and to inspirations offered by 
those who took part in that convention. 

Directly after the convention, the legislature of this State 
then being in session, we became interested, by reason of a 
suggestion made to us by Mr. Kleinpell of the Flint Lum- 
ber Company, in a bill which was introduced in the Senate. 
amending the garnishment law as it now stands, and depriv- 
ing lumber dealers of the right of garnishment of wages, 
and in fact depriving all persons of that right. except where 
the debts originated for medical attendance, family stores or 
necessities. The bill, I believe, had been entirely unnoticed 
by members of both houses until Dr. Kleinpell called it to 
our attention. We at once requested the members of this 
association, and in fact lumber dealers who were not mem- 





bers, to write to their representatives and senators, ask- 
ing them to defeat this bill on the ground that it was un- 
just on its tace. As far as I know there was no other op- 
position to the bill but the result of the work of this asso- 
ciation, and the combined protests of the members of this as- 
sociation prevented that bill from emerging from the Senate 
judiciary committee. 

The resolutions committee last year reported in favor of 
what is known as the Honest Advertising Law. ‘This biil 
was introduced in the Michigan legislature and although 
it had the backing of the Pure Food Department it came 
near being sidetracked, because as one member of the com- 
mittee said to your secretary, it cut off the right of the 
merchant to exercise the “tricks of the trade’ to induce 
customers to enter his store. The man who made this re- 
mark was practically in contro! of the committee. Other 
members of the house said there was no demand for this 
legislation In response to numerous circulars issued from 
this office members of the legislature were again flooded 
with requests for the passage of this law. These re- 
quests were so numerous and so insistent that the bill was 
reported out and passed with few minor chances, which 
did not alfect the rea! nature and object of the act. 

Duripg the summer at the request of the officers of the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants we engaged in a 
short campaign to urge upon the lumber dealers through- 
out the State that they. insist upon their Chautauqua man- 
agement, where Chautauquas are held, that one day be 
turned over to the retail merchants and that the talks on 
that day be directed in their favor. It was too late to 
hope to accomplish anything in this line for 1913, but we 
believe that the efforts of this campaign will be beneficial 
in several localities for 1914 Chautauquas. 

In other ways the association has been of assistance to 
the National Federation of Retail Merchants and has _ par- 
ticipated in meetings of State Federations, and is now en 
deavoring to carry the State Federation along to a_per- 
manent and successful basis. 

Realizing that the present Lien Law of Michigan was 
largely a creature of this association and of daily use and 
benefit to its members we published early in the summer of 
1913 a pamphlet containing a copy of this law and all of 
the decisions of the court construing it down to May 1, 
1913, and distributed it among its members who were paid 
up in their dues. 

Off and on through the year we have had occasion to ad- 
just disputes in which members of the association were 
interested. A very few of these have been between re- 
tailers, but most of them have been between wholesalers and 
retailers, while we have also be ‘ i 
cancellation of orders and on grades. In some of these in 
stances we have been able to be of assistance to the parties 
and bring about an adjustment without litigation and at 
considerable saving. 

In connection with this same line of work we have had 
the pleasure of answering a few inquiries concerning com- 
pensation insurance and companies engaged in this line of 
insurance, and a few legal questions concerning liens and 
sales. In some instances we have also been able to hasten 
delivery on cars and check up disputed rates on shipments. 

During the latter part of the summer we had the pleasure 
of entertaining for two days a special agent of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce whose mission it was to investigate 
State lumber associations, to determine the competitive 
conditions in the retail lumber business. Contrary to the 
attitude assumed by some other associations we turned our 
correspondence files over to the investigator and provided 
him with all information and material at hand for the pur- 
pose of aiding him in his research. So far as I know no 
definite report has been rendered for some time. 

Another matter which was taken up at the conven- 
tion was the matter of the Great Lakes Association. No 
progress has been made in this matter to date and the sit- 
uation regarding it remains entirely unchanged. 

Just prior to this convention an attempt was made to 
provide a Junior Day Period at this session. It was hoped 
by this to induce retail lumbermen to bring their boys to 
the convention and make them interested in the convention 
and in their father’s business. Either there was race suicide 
among the retail Jumbermen or else they did not take to 
the proposition for not a single one answered the secretary 
to the effect that he would bring his boy and enter him in 
the Junior Day Contest. Fortunately, however, tis junior 
day proposition is not one which is cont'‘ned to this year 
alone but will be as good if not better next year, and | 
trust that at the next convention there will be plenty of 
participants in such a period. * * * 

Some time ago the railroads filed their new tariff, known 
as the 5 percent increase tariffs, applying to both State and 
interstate commerce. These were suspended for hearing by 
the interstate commerce and this association, acting through 
its secretary, filed a protest with the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, asking for a suspension of this tariff until a 
decision was reached by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. If the words “5 percent increase’ simply described 
these tariffs there would be no objection to them so far as 
I can learn from the retail lumbermen, but by the abolish 
ment of commodity rates and change in classification an 
increase has been made running from 5 percent to 25 per 
cent. While *this additional freight expense is primarily 
that of the manufacturers it necessarily will be added to 
the price of lumber, and that is where the retail lumbermen 
hecome interested in it. 

We are also about to undertake a campaign among the 
railroads for the establishment of a uniform average de 
murrage agreement. At present several different forms are 
used in Michigan, some of which are more beneficial than 
others. Some average agreements proposed by the railroads 
make it almost impossible for retail lumbermen in certain 
localities to gain any benefit from the average clause. 

During the year we have lost seventeen members, of whom 
eight dropped their membership on account of going out of 
business or selling their yards to other concerns. The 
others dropped for various reasons, ranging from financial 
inability to nay their dues to mental inability to see the 
benefits of an association. We have, however, gained during 
the year eighteen new members. 

During the year it has been my pleasure to visit the 
majority of dealers at their yards and I. have been more 
than pleased at the reception given me and interest shown 
in association work when brought personally to the dealer 
himself. On many of these visits I have been able by sug- 
gestion or otherwise to aid in some difficulty which con- 
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fronted the dealer and it is such work that we are glad to 





‘What can I do for my neighbor and for my boy 
and my girl and for my neighbor’s boys and girls?’’ 
The speaker hoped in future conventions to see as 
many boys as men, for the Junior Day idea is a great 
idea. 

J. E. Artz, of Dayton, Ohio, former president of 
the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, ad 
dressed the meeting and brought hearty greetings 
from the Ohio retailers. He said you can be abso 
lutely clean and be a lumberman, and you won’t suc 
ceed unless you are clean. He urged getting together, 
not only with brother lumbermen, but with brother 
merchants. The ethics of the lumber trade are more 
lived up to and more clearly recognized than eve1 
before, and it is due largely to the associations. It 
is essential to get together, and to keep together. 

President Pollock related that at one time the mer 
chants’ association in his town invited the farmers 
in from the surrounding country and asked them what 
was the matter with Coldwater and Coldwater mer 
chants. What the farmers told them was a plenty, 
for they weren’t bashful; but it did the merchants 
a lot of good. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, explained that a 
hearing of the retailers would be had at Washington 
Thursday and the directors of the Michigan associa- 
tion last night determined to send their president 
and others down to this hearing to represent Mich 


here is one criticism which I have to offer, however, and 
that is the question of replies to letters from your secre- 
tary’s Office, requesting codperation or information. For 
instance, we desired last year, to get out a complete direc- 
tory of all retail lumber dealers in ‘the State, and it was im- 
possible to get this information from members of the asso- 
ciation by letter. ‘This same thing ought to be attempted 
over again and I trust this time information will come 
more quickly, as such information based on personal visits 
would be too expensive and too slow to get. 

Your assistance is also necessary in the matter of ob- 
taining new members among your neighbors and kee ping your 
neighbors up in their dues. I am glad to say that more co 
ijperation has been given in this line than in any other. 

I wish to thank all the members of the association ‘and 
the officers of the great consideration they have given me in 
my efforts during the past year. 


President Pollock appointed the following committees 
for the convention: 


Audit—-H. W. Rikerd, Lansing; W. H. Barney, Albion; 
ii. Kk. Langeland, Muskegon. 

Resolutions—C. W. Restrick, Detroit; C. I. Smith, Niles; 
it. A, Webster, Detroit. 

Nominations—C, L. Weeks, Detroit; H. H. Corwin, Jack 
on: W. D. lulton, Charlotte. 








President Pollock said that one of the desirable 
: features of the convention was the forming of acquaint- 
a imceships, and he asked the salesmen to see that the 
dealers met each other. 


Fathers and Their Sons. 

















tO —tasl 7 recta The sneaker "OR . > — 
At the opening of the Tuesday afternoon session : L. W. SMITH, OF IONIA, MICH. ; Bh ‘ re ee 

: i, C. Hole, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Secretary Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. ; daa, S ~ 

a iddressed the convention. He told of the excellent 

Ee retail meetings already held this winter at Minne- Let the young man go home from this convention de- WEDNESDAY SESSION. 

4 ipolis, Kansas City and elsewhere. He regretted the termined to make dad’s business the best business BATTLE CREEK, MIcH., Feb. 4.—The concluding ses 
absence of J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., sec- in the country. The lumber business is an honorable gion of the twenty-fifth annual of the Michigan retail- 
retary of the National Federation of Retail Mer business and the young man should be proud of his arg was held this morning at Elks’ Temple. Vice Presi- 
chants, but said that nevertheless Mr. Moorehead was ad and his dad’s occupation. dent John J. Comerford, of Detroit, presided, Presi- 
working for the retailers all the time. _ In closing the speaker paid a tribute to the Mich- dent C, A. Pollock having left at an early hour for 

S The retailer of lumber is the best organized re- igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He said the congressional hearing at Washington, at which the 

; tailer in the United States and there is a broadening it always had been a live association and always  yetailers’ case in antitrust legislation was to be stated. 
in the work he is doing. A few years ago the re- Would be as long as it is guided by men like the ‘The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association sent 
tailers were meeting and discussing codes of ethics, present president, who has given it so great and sO pyesident Pollock and Arthur L, Holmes, of Detroit, 

{ Today —_ = — and studying how they may excellent services. and H. Hobart Corwin, of Jackson, to attend the 

a bring about the development of their communities, , hearing. 
3 and that means the development of the country. Good Words From Neighbor States. The report of the auditing committee, presented by 

i Taking up the subject of the relations between W. R. Wood, of Parker, S. D., president of the H. W. Rikerd, of Lansing, showed that the association 
father and son, the speaker said that in the last Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was intro has in its special fund, ‘drawing 31% percent interest, 
twenty years he had seen a new crop of lumbermen duced. He said he felt at home in a lumberman’s 33,701.50; in the general fund, certificates drawing 314 
and he was wondering if, when they took hold of the convention. His organization has a membership of percent interest, $1,500, and in the checking account 
business, they had the benefit of the experience of 2,700 yards, and has just closed one of its most suc- $381.19, making a total of $5,582.61. 
their elders. He pleaded for a closer understanding cessful meetings. There never was a time when the A letter from George 8. Wood, of Chicago, manager 
between father and son, that a son might come association was needed more than now. Other men of the Chicago-New York Forest Products Exposition, 
as freely to his father as he does to his mother. He are organized and the lumbermen needs must be. urging the association to advocate and attend the expo 

Fs wished that the son might know something about his Right now Congress is considering an amendment to sition, was read by Secretary Smith. 

a father’s business, might look at his father’s books the Sherman antitrust law and, unless the retailers ‘ 

3 and know why this is done and that is done. are represented at Washington, the mail order houses, Resolutions. 

The son should be proud of his father and proud’ who are represented, will have an advantage. F. D. Jenks, of Port Huron, presented the report of 
of his father’s business. He shouldn’t be ashamed Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, told the members that the committee on resolutions. It contained expressions 


of his father if his father wears overalls or ashamed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had agreed to send to the of thanks to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the Postum 
to wear them himself. There is a dignity in labor, secretary copies of the brief presented to President Cereal Company, Battle Creek Lodge of Elks and the 
but it isn’t in the labor alone—it is in the man who Woodrow Wilson by J. R. Moorehead and these, when lumbermen of Battle Creek for their hospitalities, to 
performs it. received, would be distributed to the membership. He the officers for their services and to E. C. Hole, of 


: Mr. Hole advised the boy to be careful of his asso- urged all to read it, for it is a masterly document. Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and W. H. 
a ciates, for the selection of his associates is the foun- J. A. Joseph, of Kansas City, Mo., told what is be- Miller, of Spokane, Wash., for their addresses. 

a dation of his character. He would have the boy con ing done in his own community in community develop- A paragraph expressing acquiescence in any reason 
q sult his father about his associates, not only the boys ment, especially what had been done by his own club able rates or regulations that will restore the pros- 
: but the girls. to improve the community. He echoed the senti- perity of the railroads, on whose prosperity the well- 
q The thing that makes the man of character is to ment suggested by Mr. Hole—working for the 


boys being of the lumber trade and the country were held 
those to depend, precipitated some discussion. It had been 
come inserted by the committee to offset an impression 
are studying created by a Detroit newspaper, in its report of the 


do the little things well. And the young man should’ and girls. It is a work that will live long after 
save his money. The dealer should see to it that who do it are gone. <A wonderful spirit has 
every young man in the community is a depositor in a over the business world. Manufacturers 


savings bank. The young men who are saving are how they may better the conditions of their em- first day’s session, that the Michigan retailers were 
the home builders of the future. ployees; the business man is thinking more and more, — in violent opposition to the railroads. After various 
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members had spoken, the resolutions were adopted in 
toto by a 2 to 1 vote. 
Election of Officers. 

C. L. Weeks, of Detroit, presented 
the nominating committee. On its 
President Charles A. Pollock, of Coldwater, and Vice 
President John J. Comerford, ot Detroit, were unani- 
mously reélected. W. H. Barney, of Albion, and C. W. 





























the report of 
recommendation 






















































































Gill, of Ann Arbor, were similarly elected directors 
of the association for three years, and A. J. Hager, of 
Bellevue, and H. Hobart Corwin, of Jackson, were 




















elected directors of the insurance association. 

E. 8. Roe, of Buchanan, president of the Michigan 
Federation of Retail Merchants, addressed the meet- 
ing. He said that ‘‘federation’’ merely meant 
‘*unity.’’ The retail merchants in varied lines have 
many things in common that they can thresh out col 
lectively better than they can individually. The 
speaker declared there is need of concerted political 
action by the retail merchants of Michigan, who num- 
ber 15,000, have 45,000 voting employees and hold the 
balance of power. They should see to it that business 
men are placed in nomination for public office, from 
president to constable. They are now about 75 percent 
lawyers, 18 percent farmers and the rest scattering. 
arty politics should be laid aside, and then, instead 
of laws fighting the merchants they would be helping 

























































































































































them. 
Transportation Problems. 
E. C. Nettles, of Battle Creek, delivered an inter- 
esting address on ‘‘Transportation Problems,’’ in 


which he said: 

A few days ago a friend of mine asked me 
ments entered into the construction of a freight rate. 
This of itself is indeed a simple question, but the answer 
is one that has baffled the best railway men in the United 
States and elsewhere ever since the first train ran from 
Baltimore to Washington over the old Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, in 1830. 

The manufacturer of any especial product can figure to 


what ele- 


within a fraction of a cent what his product is costing 
him; but how is the carrier to determine whether it costs 


more to transport a ton of coal than it does a ton of 
drygoods? Truly it can not be said that it will require 


more steam, oil, waste, fuel, or that the wages of the 
train crew will be increased in hauling either one of these 
products, and for that reason it would seem that in the 
making of a freight rate the essential elements to be 
considered and are as a matter of fact considered by the 
railway companies are 

(1) The value of the products hauled. 

(2) The space such product will occupy in an ordinary 
freight car—that is, as to the density of the product 
transported; and, 

(3) The distance the 

In numerous cases that have come before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for decision the question 
has always been asked, How do you know a certain rate 
is the correct rate that should be applied on the article 
under consideration? The answer invariably has been 
that it was impossible to figure out the exact rate which 
should be applied, and finally that the rate is fixed on the 

. basis of what the traffic will bear. And so it will be seen 
in considering this subject that it is not one of the easiest 
in the world to talk about intelligently, and for that 
reason I hope I may be pardoned if I vary from it from 
time to time and wander into fields not entirely germane. 

For nearly twenty-five years my lot was cast with the 
railway companies, in the different departments of the 
service, but now that the dawn of a new and changed 
life has set its seal upon my brow I can see that during 
all those years I lived a narrow cavelike existence, far 
from the sweetness of the life for which God in his 





same-is hauled. 








infinite wisdom placed man on earth. And with the 
awakening has come the fuller knowledge that those 
things for which I was wounded, for which I bled and 
died while in the service. were only myths—the distorted 


imaginings of an overworked brain. By 
was brought up to believe that what a 

the railroad business was to ho kef 
breast—that he might commit a great breach of con- 
fidence if he were to become too friendly with the shipper 
by divulging to him any of the secrets of the profession. 
But today it is pleasing to know that the highest officials 
of the railways are recognizing the fact that the ship- 
per—the man who pays the freight—is a real living human 
being and as such is entitled to some consideration when 
tariff schedules seriously affecting his business are re- 
vised. 


this I mean I 
man learned in 
it forever sacred in his 


The Point of View. 

years ago, when the Interstate 
suspended the increase in rates east of 
Chicago, applying in territory known as the Central 
Freight & Trunk Line Association, Mr. Delano, at that 
time president of the Wabash Railroad Company. in an 
address before a railroad gathering used the following 
pertinent language: 

The most recent occurrence 
place, and perhaps the most serious disappoint- 
ment the railways have had, has been the refusal 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
a general advance in rates. And yet I am inclined 
to think that this refusal is really a blessing in 
disguise. I question if it would have helped the 
railroads to have been granted an advance in 
rates, for a number of reasons. First. because the 
gross results to be expected from that advance 
were greatly exaggerated in the public mind, and, 
second, because, if we had been granted all that 
was asked for, or even half what was asked for, 
the demands of labor for added wages and of the 
public for added service and facilities would have 


About two 
Commission 


Commerce 


that has taken 


more than eaten up the entire gain. There 
is a great deal to be hoped for in the improved 
attitude of railway officials to the public, which I 


believe will result eventually in a 

of the public toward the railways. 
Yet at this time the question is again being 
to permit the railway companies to advance 
5 percent on all articles of commerce, as 
is absolutely out of the question for them to make 
betterments or extensions of their properties unless this 
increase be granted. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


better attitude 

agitated 
their rates 
they claim it 


sion, however, is not yet open to the helief that the 
advance is really necessary, and asks some pertinent 
questions. The fact is the railways have learned their 


lesson. The law has made it plain that they are not to 
favor some interests at the expense of others, but they 
are to conduct their business on the basis of what is 
fair and square to all. And it is safe to say that this 
policy is being carried out in good faith by them, and 
when any shipper has a real grievance he has but to 
make it known in an intelligent manner to have the 
necessary remedy applied. Of course, I do not mean by 
this to convey the impression that every time a matter 
comes up that ought to be considered favorably it is 
given favorable consideration: but the fact remains that 
today it is easier for the shipper to do business with the 
railroads than it has been at any other time in their 
hintory. This is a condition for which all should feel 
truly grateful, as it means the return of confidence and, 










with it, 
made the United States the marvel of all the world 
Give the Railroads Credit. 


the continuation of business prosperity that has 


Many of us are prone to place all the blame for our 
troubles on the railway companies, and often are not 
willing to grant them any consideration for creating the 
prosperity we enjoy. We sometimes forget that into the 
vast domain beyond the Rockies the surveyor has gone 
and following close upon his footsteps the bands of steel 
have been laid, bringing a civilization that has trans- 
formed the wilderness into a veritable garden and caused 
the lily and rose to bloom in the heart of the desert. 
With the development of this territory a larger demand 
is being created for men to represent the railways and 
other interests, and each year will see still greater 
achievements. ‘This is notably true in reference to the 
products you gentlemen have been here discussing. The 
great timber regions of the United States lie far west, 
and were it not for the excellent transportation facilities 
we now have it would be nearly impossible for any of us 
to be doing the business we are. Let us be just. At 
times when petty matters trouble us in reference to our 
dealings with the railways remember that they more than 
any other ‘ray Ae have made it possible for us to carry 
on a business that has grown from year to year as the 
lines have been extended. 

While I am a firm believer in Government control and 
regulation, I have never been able to bring myself to 
believe that Government ownership of the railways would 
prove successful in this country. Neither do I believe 
that a body of men who have not become entirely familiar 
with the matter of rate-making are in position to desig- 
nate how rates shall be made generally throughout the 
country. 

When a case is brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for consideration all of the facts in refer- 
ence to the rate, the competition to be met and the 
difficulties encountered by the complainant are fully 
brought out in the testimony, and it is then only neces- 
sary that the commission give conscientious and care- 
ful consideration to the rights of the petitioner. For my 
own part I would much prefer to deal with the railway 
companies through men who have been brought up in the 


service and have practically spent their entire life in it 
rather than to go before a political body and ask for 
relief. 


There is no denying the fact that it costs more money 
today to operate a railway than it did a few years ago. 
Every man who has a business of his own recognizes 
that labor costs from 30 to 40 percent more than it did ten 
years ago, and this is also true of the railway companies. 
A recent report issued by one of our large States shows 


that in 1883 the price paid for common day labor was 
$1.55 per day; in 1889 it was $1.67; 1894, $1.78; 1897, $1.81; 
1902, $1.82; 1903, $1.83; 1905, $1.92; 1907, $1.98. For the 
last year the amount paid for day labor has been more 
than $2.10; and so I say it is only fair to imagine that 
the people of any State that from the beginning of its 
history has been absolutely dependent upon railroad 


prosperity for its own welfare should consider 
any movement on the part of the Congress of the United 
States that would tend to cripple the activity of such a 
potent force for good throughout its borders. 


The Biggest ‘‘Meal Ticket.”’ 
people depend for a livelihood, in 
money earned by the railroads than from any 
other one source. According to the last census 684,587 
men were employed upon the various transportation lines 
in this country, who, with their families, number approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 persons. These figures do not include the 
miners of coal used by the railroads nor the men engaged 
in producing articles used in the operation of the roads. 
If all classes of labor were to be considered it would 
undoubtedly be found that the operation of vast railway 
systems in the United States afford employment to not 
less than 3,500,000 men, which on the same ratio as stated 
provide for 15,000,000 persons—more than 


carefully 


More 
part, on 


whole or in 


before would 


one-seventh of our entire population. 
Having, as before stated, been for many years asso- 
ciated with the railway companies, it is natural to a cer- 


tain extent that I should possibly 
some of you who have never 
road work. The lumber 
the United States, 
you have 


favor them more than 
had any experience in rail- 
industry is one of the largest in 
and naturally the burdens and troubles 
experienced with the railways have been greater 


than those encountered by people engaged in other pur- 
suits. I have read from time to time in your various 


publications the matters affecting rate 
lumber from the Northwest, and have 
in reference to rate adjustments on lumber from the 
South, and know that you have been compelled more than 
any other body of men to seek relief from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. And it is on account of 
the magnitude of the industry possibly that the railway 
companies have felt that they could not consistently meet 
the views of the shipper. Put most of the cases that 
have been brought up for consideration of the commis- 
sion have resulted satisfactorily to the railways and to the 
lumber people. 


The closing address of the convention was by W. H. 


adjustments on 
also kept informed 


Miller, of Spokane, Wash., who strung a bead necklace 
of funny stories together upon a thread of commu- 


nity development philosophy, the sum of which was, 

Stop trying to get a living out of a business or a 

community without putting anything into it.’’ 
The Insurance Meeting. 

The meeting of the insurance association immedi- 
ately followed, its only feature being the presentation 
of the annual report of Secretary L. W. Smith, of 
Ionia. This report was as follows: 

December 31, 1912, we had 80 policies in force, amount- 
ing to $155,350. We gained in new insurance $153 
and lost by. expiration or cancelation of $19.000, leaving 
in force $149,850. 

Although this appears to be a Joss the difference is large 
ly raade up by amounts canceled by your secretary for non 
payment of assessments. Up to the time of the last conven- 
tion. while I was occupying the position as secretary tem- 
porarily, I did not feel like enforcing the cancelation clause 
too strictly, but directly after the convention. when I was 





elected for cne year, I canceled the membership of those 
who showed no intention of paying up. The result is that 


ihe policies now in force ave all good risks and assessments 
met promptly and fire hazards are very much redueed. The 
difference is apparent at assessment period. We used to 
have from fifteen to twenty-five delinquent members and now 


have not more than half a dozen who let their assessments 
stand over thirty days. 
Although not much growth is apparent from this state- 


ment a much healthier 
realized, and we are 
growth. 


condition of the association has been 
now ready to go forward to a good 


During the year we have suffered two slight losses. a 
total of $56.75. These came the last week of 1913. By 
virtue of “the se few losses and ecenomical management we 
have been able to reduce the cost of insurance to 50 per- 


cent of the premium rate. so that many lumber dealers in 
Michigan are enjoying insurance in this association at 
75 cents per $100, which is as cheap as can be reasonably 
expected. 

Several new policies are promised for this spring. 
volume of business ought to be greatly increased. The in- 
surance association is your association and its benefits in 
the matter of decreased rates from old-line companies have 
accrued alike to all lumber dealers in Michigan. It is only 
reasonable that its officers should expect that every member 
of the “dealers” association should become a member of 


but the 


the insurance association. Even it he takes out only $1,000 
insurance the amount is not sufticiently large to hurt the 
feelings of his local agent or interfere with any other line 
that he may be carrying. In fact, we can only write $38,000 
on any one risk, and that maximum carried by every mem 
ver of the dealers’ association would place our insurance de 
partment more nearly where it ought to be. 

Although it is a somewhat threadbare topic, too great 
emphasis can not be placed upon your codperation in the 
matter of fire prevention. It takes only a little time to use 
the small precautions that will suggest themselves to you 
if you will look over your yard with an eye to see what 
can be done to cut down your fire risk. No matter how 
much insurance you carry it will never cover the amount 
you lose in property and interrupted business. 

As to the present eer condition of the company, we 
had December 31, 1913, $38,185.68 deposited in the bank, and 
unpaid assessments of $31.50. Our debts amounted to 
$129.02; we had deposit premiums amounting to $2,452.63, 
leaving us a surplus of $586.53, which is enough to pay all 
running expenses until the next assessment period. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association then adjourned. 
Immediately thereafter the directors met and unani- 
mously reélected Secretary L. W. Smith, of Tonia. 
Muskegon is an active candidate for the 1915 conven 
tion, the place of which will be determined by the 
directors at a later meeting. 


BATTLE CREEK HOSPITALITY. 


The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was royally entertained in Battle Creek. Tuesday 


afternoon the visitors were taken in special cars to 
the plant of the Postum Cereal Company and shown 
how the grape-nut, as well as other products, are gath 
ered and prepared for market. 

Tuesday evening the convention was entertained 
by Dr. J. H. Kellogg and the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
first with a tour through the institution and later 
with a vegetarian banquet at the annex. At the lat 
ter President Pollock presided. The principal ad 
dress was by Dr. Kellogg, who interestingly and enter 
tainingly expounded his theory of dietetics. W. H. 
Miller, of Spokane, Wash., and Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were the other 
speakers. 

After the banquet the visitors returned to the sani 
tarium and saw the moving pictures being exhibited 
by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association illustrating 
logging and lumber and shingle manufacturing on the 
Coast. 

At the Elks’ Temple the same evening the lumber 
dealers of Battle Creek and the local lodge of Elks 
were hosts, the features being a series of interesting 
boxing bouts and a Dutch lunch. Here Battle Creek 
hospitality brought to a climax a day of unusual and 
much enjoyed entertainment. 


MICHIGAN SALESMEN MEET. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH., Feb. 3.—The annual meeting 
of the Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber ,& 
Sash & Door Salesmen was held here this afternoon with 
President Irwin Earl, of Detroit, in the chair, and Sec 
retary-Treasurer Harry M. Jessop, of Detroit, on deck. 
The following new members were immediately elected 
after the reading of the minutes: 

Charles C, Stanton, W. T. Ferguson Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Emil R. Nehlinger, C. A. Mauk Lbr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Emmons Blaine Randall, Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City. 
Len R. Patterson, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Atley E. Thomas, Stearns Co., Grand Rapids. 
George A. Williams. Pac. Mutual Door Co., 
Harry W. Kanouse, H. W. Kanouse Lbr. Co.. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


Detroit. 








Karl W. Scott, Cream City sh & Door Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Harry Lewis Randall, Stearns Salt & Lbr. Co., Ludington. 

Chester H. Belton, Laidlaw Lbr. Co., Sarnia, Ont. 

Paul F. Smith, Bradley. Miller & Co., Bay City. 

Edward Mariner Lockridge, William Buchanan Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. ° 

Clarence R. Garrett, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Ek. B. Gorin, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Lawrence O. Smith, Ross & Wentworth, Bay City, Mich. 


Roland King Mulholland, F. W. 
Perry C. Brownlee, 


Dulweiler Co. 
Brownlee Co., Detroit. 

On recommendation of a nominating committee con 
sisting of O. 8S. Hawes, of Detroit, John R. Shaw, of 
Detroit, and W. G. Yaeck, of Toledo, ail good men and 
true, the following officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—-A. C. 

View president 

Secretary 


Blixberg. Birmingham. 
Custer Ramsby, Detroit. 


and treasurer—-Harry M. Jessop. Detroit. 


Directors—-Three years. Irwin Earl, Detroit: two years, 
Charles FE. Boyce, Detroit; one year, Morris A. Hayward, 
Detroit; John MWurlburt, Detroit. 


As usual, the national association was brought out 
and dragged around by the hair and then, as usual, the 
two associations kissed and made up for old time’s sake 
and the*Michigan association decided to stick in the 
national another year. Secretary-Treasurer Jessop re- 
ported concerning last year’s national meeting. M. A. 
Hayward, of Detroit, P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, and 
John R. Shaw, of Detroit, spoke, and then action was 
taken as stated and Michigan decided not to secede from 
~ union. 

A. Gordon complained because there was no ban- 
wae of the salesmen this year, an occasion for which 
they are justly famous, so it was decided to have a 
whooper next year to make up for it. 

Thanks were extended to the retiring officers, on mo 
tion of John R. Shaw, of Detroit. Secretary Jessop 
reported a present membership of, 157. The auditing 
committee reported a balance of $234.83 in the funeral 
fund, with no deaths during the year, and a_ balance 
of $72.71 in the general fund after expenditures of 
$311.50 during the year. It was found that there was 
$3.50 too much in the bank according to the books. A 
committee consisting of Jeff B. Webb, chairman; C. H. 
Reynolds and Bill Vivian will probably be appointed to 
take it out and spend it so the books will balance. 

After a good story by W. H. Miller, of Spokane, 
Wash., followed by a better one, said Miller being a 
great second-story worker, the meeting adjourned. 
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SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


This Seventeen-Year-Old Association Has Good Meeting—lInspection of World’s Biggest Waterpower a Feat- 
ure — Keokukers Entertain at Luncheon and Theater Party. 


KEOKUK, Iowa, Feb. 3.—The seventeenth annual con 
ention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Deal- 
s’ Association was held here, Tuesday, February 
J, F. Elder, mayor of Keokuk, made a welcoming 
idress which departed from the conventional lines 
such addresses sufficiently to show an intelligent 
preciation of the value of association work, not 
rely to merchants so associated but to their cus 
mers and the committee at 


large. 
ings, he said: 


Among other 
| believe it can be said that the watchword of today is 
ciency. These conventions, I believe, are a great step 
ward that end. Every merchant has a certain duty to the 
umunity and the work of such associations as this help 
properly to perform that service. 

Rt. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, responded briefly 

r the visitors, taking occasion to refer to the re 

ently completed power dam as a triumph of modern 
gineering and as reflecting great credit upon the 
tv of Keokuk. 


Reports of the Officers, 
President I. E. Mathews, of Oskaloosa, then read a 
ry brief annual message. He said that the retail 
nber business of this section had been nearly up to 
mal, although in some sections there was some crop 
nage. The present political situation is more sat 
ictory than a year ago and the prospects are for 
tter general business conditions. Mail-order com 
tition is certainly not increasing and appears in 
ct to be going backward in this section of lowa, 
ie, no doubt, to the fact that the retail lumbermen 
' up-to-date in their manner of conducting business. 
lhe association membership includes about one-half 
the retailers of the section and, in his opinion, it 
hould be possible to interest a large number in the 
vork of the association. 
The president then announced the appointment of 
ommittees as follows: 
Auditing—O. K. Morrison, South English; J. E. 
fremont; W. E. Edwards, Webster. 
Nominsting—W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis ; 
nd; L. Cc. MeCord, Eddyville. 
Enroliment—J. A. Uhler, 
Keokuk; Mark Anson, 
Marengo, 
Resolutions—M. J 
Washington: T. ¢. 
on, What Chee 
Secretary H. Harrington, of North English (this 
otlice also including the treasurership of the associa 
tion) read a report showing a balance of $316.28 in 
the treasury at the beginning of the year and $259.59 
nu the treasury at the end of the year, the expenses 
of running the association for the year having 
unounted to $357.96 and the total receipts having 
been $301.07. He had no written secretary's report 
o make but gave a very excellent missionary talk 
ustead, which was highly appreciated. 
The resolutions committee reported sundry 
tions expressing thanks to the traveling men and 
others in connection with the convention, expressing 
sympathy with C. D. Streeter in the loss of his wife, 
with E. H. Wallace and family in the loss of his 
father and expressing deep regret over the death of 
Met. L. Saley, ‘‘who has done so much with his pen 
for the benefit of the retail lumbermen of the coun 
try. 


Kennel, 
Fred Smith, Rich 


Burlington; J.) M. 


Furlong, 
Muscatine 


Clements 


George ©C 


Kinneavey, Fairfield H;. A 


i Pauls 
Archibald, Burlington 


Dennis Staple 


{ 


resolu 


There were then a number of short talks from the 
floor regarding the work of the association. George 
W. Angell, of Hamilton, IJIl., just across the river 
from Keokuk, was called upon as president of the 
Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
organized last March. He said his association started 
with annual dues of $10 and some of the members 
wanted to make it $20. They started out to hold four 
meetings a year, one of these a picnic and held a 
very successful picnic last summer at which there 











was a goodly attendance in spite of the fact that it 
had rained up to 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Among other speakers was C. E. Ward, of Fairfield, 
whose ‘‘houn’ dawg’’ story brought down the house. 
In talking of lukewarmness of some associations, he 
told of the experience of a traveler in the South who 
was kept awake all night by the barking of a dog. 
Complaining in the morning he was told the dog had 
the hook-worm. Remarking that he did not know 
that hook-worm was such a painful affliction he was 
told, ‘‘It haint, stranger, but you see he was sitting 
on a cockleburr and was too lazy to get off.’’ He 
thought that some association members are suffering 
from the same complaint; they do much complaining 
but very little stirring around. 

The report of the nominating committee was then 
offered. For president, S. P. Stephenson, of Olds, 
former vice president, was nominated; F. E. Ayers, 
of Iowa City, a retiring contractor, was slated for 
vice president; R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, 
was offered for secretary and treasurer and H. Har 
rington, formerly occupying that office, was nominated 
for one of the directors together with Dennis Staple- 
ton, of What Cheer, and H. L. Beach, of Keokuk. 
The slate as offered by the nominating committee 
was, however, very badly cracked when it came to 
election, as later related. 

Ben R. Vardaman was then introduced as the chief 
speaker of the convention and made one of ‘his well 
known talks upon the art of making a sale. His re- 
marks were very well received by this gathering of 
lumbermen, as they have been at numerous other 
vatherings upon previous occasions. 

Advertising Expert Talks. 

A, D. Schiek, advertising expert of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was then introduced to 
make some remarks regarding advertising. Mr. Schiek 
is by no means an efficient orator but his somewhat 
desultory remarks showed an _ intimate practical 
knowledge of advertising construction and he offered 
some very sensible suggestions. Among other things, 
he said that there was a general impression that the 
four slow months of the year, November to February, 
inclusive, were selected as the time to cut out or 
reduce retail advertising. They are, however, dull 
months for the farmer who had more time to read and 
consider advertisements and the mail-order houses did 
some of their heaviest advertising at this period. 

In an effort to determine what the farmer read, the 
speaker some time since sent out letters to 223 farm- 
ers in North Dakota in about six different towns. He 
received about 12 percent of replies and out of these 
only two said they did not take a local newspaper 
and one of these was a newcomer who had not yet had 
time to subscribe. Most of them also took one to 
three farm papers. Manv said that they were not 
impressed by cheap one-cent circulars but that well 
designed letters under two cents postage were usually 
given consideration. In his work for the Northwest 
ern Lumbermen’s Association the speaker has been 
hammering away on the subject of machine sheds, in- 
asmuch as many farmers in the Northwest are not 
giving proper protection to farm machinery. He is 
at the present time arranging a campaign to use two 
farm papers in North Dakota on this line of adver- 
tising and spend about $1,000, to be made up in con- 
tributions by retailers at the rate of 75 cents per 
month per yard. ‘*We believe that this would show 
some direct results and also have a good indirect 
effect in helping to counteract the influence of adver- 
tising done by mail-order concerns in the farm papers. *’ 

The nominating committee now reported that 8S, P: 
Stephenson, nominated for president had absolutely 
declined the office. It offered, therefore, the nomin 


ation to Dennis Stapleton for that office and of H. D. 


King, of Montezuma, as a director in Mr. Stapleton’s 
place. Mr. Stapleton got on the floor and said that he 
had not been very long a members of the associa 
tion, did not thoroughly understand the work and 
under no consideration would he accept the presidency 
at this time until he had more of a chance to work 
in more positions. He was so emphatic and earnest 
in this statement that it was seen there was no pos 
sibility of overriding his wishes, but -the retiring 
president, I. E. Mathews, remarked that a man who 
could be so emphatic about things was just the man 
that the presidential chair needed. The difficulty 
was, however, solved by making Dennis Stapleton 
vice president and F. E. Ayers, of Iowa City, first 
nominated for vice president, was given the presi 
dency. Mr. Ayers attempted to demur to this change 
but was-rushed by the unanimous vote of the con 
vention. 
Entertainment Features. 


A convention photograph was then taken on the 
steps of the postoffice, and the entire party then went 
to the Keokuk Hotel for dinner as the guests of the 
Keokuk lumbermen and sales representatives. An ex 
cellent dinner was served, 208 plates being laid, the 
visiting ladies also being present upon this occasion. 
The only speaker was O. B. Towne, secretary of the 
Keokuk Industrial Association, who said that he did 
not know anything about the lumber business and 
went on to prove it. He roasted the lumbermen and 
various others assembled in a good natured way and 
told some very funny stories which caught the fancy 
of the crowd. He said he considered himself of about 
as much uSe in connection with a lumbermen’s meet 
ing as a safety razor at a colored picnic. He took 
occasion to welcome the visiting lumbermen from Mis 
souri and suggested the desirability of their coming 
to Keokuk when the sentence of exile shall have been 
pronounced upon them. He said that through his un 
familiarity with the subject he might make some such 
blunder as that of the young man who was sitting with 
his sweetheart out in the park on a Sunday evening. 
The young man was listening to the katydids in the 
trees, while the girl’s attention was being given to 
the strains of musie which floated through the win 
dows of a church not far distant. She nestled up 
to the young man and said, ‘‘George, isn’t it per 
fectly beautiful?’’ ‘‘Yes, dear,’’ he responded, ‘‘and 
they make that noise by scratching their hind . legs 
together.’’ 

From the hotel the party left immediately for the 
great dam and power house five blocks distant. The 
party was escorted by Mr. Barr on behalf of the In 
dustrial association, who explained the details of the 
government locks and dry-dock and of the dam power 
house. The party was taken entirely through the 
work and was enabled to inspect all visible details 
although the great turbines, which make all the wheels 
go around, were, of course, hidden deep below the 
surface. About two hours was consumed in this trip 
before the party again sought the shelter of the 
hotels. 

The meeting concluded with a theater party in the 
evening which was attended by practically the entire 
list of hests and visitors with the exception of those 
who were compelled to leave by earlier trains. The 
attendance of the meeting was large and, as usual, 
a large number of traveling salesmen were brought 
together for the convention and united in saying that 
the Southeastern Iowa is one of the meetings to which 
they look forward with especial pleasure. 
hosts upon this occasion were: 


Keokuk 


Keokuk Industrial Association, Taber Lumber Company 
Ss. C. & S. Carter Company, Keokuk Lumber Company, Ind 
pendent Lumber Company, A. C. Schmidt & Bros., F. W 
Swan Lumber Company, Harrison Lumber Company, H. A 
Becker, C. T. Dorsey, C. D. Streeter and J. M. Furlong. 





I. E. Mathews, Retiring President, Front Row, Indicated by “x"’ at Feet. 


Second Tier Above, a Little to His Left, F. E. Ayers, Incoming President. 
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Heavy Attendance at the New Yorkers’ Annual Meeting — Workmen’s Compensation, Uniform Contracts, Fores: 
Products Exposition, Handling of Waste Among Subjects Discussed—Banquet and the Salesmen’s Annual. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 31. 
ing of the Retail Lumber 
State of New York was held at 
terday and today. It was largely 
being present. Intense interest was displayed at all of 
the Secretary K. C. Evarts having arranged 
the program so that something of importance to the trade 
was featured at each session. 

President B. H. Beach, of Rome, called the convention 
to order promptly at 10 a. m. Friday. He said he did 
not intend to make a speech, but complimented the mem- 
bers and the association on reaching the twentieth mile 
post without having had a run in with the powers that 
Other retail associations had been called upon to de- 
fend their mode of conducting association work, but the 
New York retailers have had no such experience, of 
which he was proud. 

The Chair called for the report of 
follows: 


The twentieth annual meet 
Dealers’ Association of the 
the Ten Eyck Hotel yes 
attended, over 300 


Sessions, 


be. 


the secretary, which 












Our association on its twentieth birthday is enjoying 
prosperity 

In the f nn secretary we have 
gained in m¢ 

We have ‘ests of our members: 


taken car st of our ability and 
given satisf: 
I soard of Directors in 
h every officer was in 
attendance. 

The association | 


é ted at 
1e National WI! 


ber Lx 





the annual meeting 
‘alers’ Association in 





muted $100 to the Nationai 


t with the State Superintend- 


es and his Board and succecded 

‘egulation on shingles which had _ been 

1. * We then drafted a regulation which 
adopted that will work very little hardship 





ROSCOE C. BRIGGS, OF ONEONTA, N. Y 














freasurer. 
on the members of cur association. This regulation has 
been ex very thoroughly to all of our members and 
we will have further explanation during this morning's 
session 
Members in good standing Jan. 1, 1913... er ere eT  .. 
New members received during the year 1913......... 29 
5 ea i ise cea s RAs Ma hibaWeu nie ee 409 
re SRN RD NBER oe cee ws ow 6:65 wi Se a wiblace seme ows 13 
Sete SUIEMERINOIN 95 a! Siig ie Gs "ach ole waa Oko tek 2 ote ho leo 9 
BeemIpers BORG OUL OF DUSIMESS... ..2 ccc ee ccsreessee 4 
Total vont tele Lapeer . ee ee ee 
Total number of members in good standing..... 383 
Financial statement: 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1013........ $1,817.47 
Received during th and turned 
over to the Treasurer. ’ 6,285.17 
I ae igs $ piih ae aio we wi 0 5 ee $8,102.64 
Disbursements for 19138..... e . $6,421.19 
Balance*on hand Jan. 1, 1914 ; $1,681.45 
Cash in Bank Jan. 1, 1914.. $1,652.88 : 
Cash in Sec’y Office Jan. 1. 28.57 1,681.45 





You 








Our Legislative Committee has been very active. 
will appre e their report, therefore I will not go inte 
detail in regard to what has been accomplished by this 
committee 

We have done our best in getting together a program 
which will be both entertaining and instructive and hope 
that every lumberman who attends this convention will go 
back to his home feeling that he has been well repaid for 


what it has cost him to attend this annual meeting. 
Boost the association; get your competitor to join; send 
your troubles to the secretary and ask him for any informa- 





tion you may desire in regard to any part of the retail 
lumber business. Your request will receive prompt attention, 
and you will get the very best information that can be ob 
tained. 


Following the secretary’s report the report of Treas- 
urer Fred 8. Gould was read and accepted, and com- 
mittees on nomination and resolutions were appointeé as 
follows: 

Nominations—W. B 
Wick. 

Resolutions—C. J. 


Morse, W. A. Parkinson and C. J. 


Gibson, Fred Kellogg and J. Deyo. 


A thorough discussion on regulation No. 28, relating 
form in which shingles should be delivered, then 


to the 


ensued, 


Workingmen’s Compensation Law. 


A feature of the morning session was a discussion on 
the workingmen’s compensation law, which was ably 
elucidated by H. E. Hoagland, of the State bureau of 
statistics and information. The speaker explained that, 
With the exception of agriculture, mercantile and a few 
other exceptions, all the industries within the State 
were more or less affected by the new law. 

Some of the members took exception to Mr. Hoag- 
land’s remark that the law insured ‘‘a prompt average 
ot justice,’’ for they believe that compensation allowed 
is unnecessarily liberal to the employee. New York is 
the only State, they claim, which provides a life compen- 
sation for the widow of a workingman dying from in- 
juries received while in the employ of a manufacturer. 
They think the law should be changed to allow the em 
ployer to make a final settlement at the time of accident 
and not be forced to carry the account on his books for 
an indefinite period. A recess was taken for luncheon, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The atternoon session was taken up by stereopticon 
views ot automobile trucks now in use by members of the 
association, who gave statements of cost, upkeep ete. 
James S. Davis, manager of the Cross, Austin & Lreland 
Lumber Company, of Brooklyn, explained the workings 
of his concern’s plant as the view’s were flashed on the 


screen, Over fifty pictures were shown. 


Merits of Motor Trucks Discussed. 

During the afternoon the different makes of automo 
bile trucks passed in rapid review. The merits of 
Aleo, Packard, White, and other types of trucks and 
tractors were expounded by their respective owners. 

The consensus was that for a long haul the motor 
truck was a time and money saver; with the advent 
of the motor truck into the transportation field, in 
vestigations are constantly going on concerning costs 
ot transporting goods and material that prior to the 
automobile had perforce carried by rail and 
boat. The advantages of the motor truck over the 
horse-drawn vehicle for much of the delivery has been 
established, the members thought. One truck, it was 
said, would do more work than two single delivery 
wagons and gave quicker delivery and better service 
in every way. 

Bartlett & Co., Binghamton, gave a comparative 
statement as to cost of operation of a truck and of 
two single horse delivery wagons. The figures given 
were for six months—June 15 to December 15. 


been 


The statement follows: 

COST OF MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCI 
Cost of truck and all equipment, includ 

ing gasoline, tank etc... ; S1.805 00 
740 gallons gasoline @ 19c........ S140.60 
(;yrease and oils 16.30 
Other supplies éo0 ; Braet rexere : 2.00 
Chauffeur ($65 a month)..... tsan ee. aD 
Interest at 6 on $1,995 for 6 months 59.85 
10% depreciation for 6 months... 99.75 
Insurance é 5 3 ; ; 15.50 


$755.00 


CUST OF HORSE AND WAGON EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


2 single delivery wagons with boxes, 

Dhee ORO bcuseae ck wee ee na $250.00 
2 single harnesses, $50 each 60.00 
2 horses, $300 each....... 600.00 
Blankets, brushes etc. 15.00 


8925.00 


Cost of upkeep of 2 horses at 70c each 





DEO GRY, TEBE GAPE)... 66-0005 pas 3.40 
Wages of two drivers at $2 per day ea 

CRSG WOTKING GEIS) <6. .occes0 0st wee 0 
10% depreciation on equipment ($925) 

SP ON, chow cane ae ee Obs ew sn 16.25 
Interest at 6% on equipment ($925) 6 

SEE: Geis seuss s ibe atom mee ee 


$951.40 

The discussion was participated in by representa- 
tives of Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Company, Utica; 
W. B. Morse Lumber Company, Rochester; Williams 
Lumber Company, Geneva, and the Blakeslee Lumber 
Company, Albany; M. D. Green Lumber Company, 
Auburn, and Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Com 
pany, Brooklyn. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Notwithstanding that on Friday night the members 
were up until a late hour, a large attendance was on 
hand when President Beach called the meeting to order 
Saturday morning. Last year a committee was ap- 
pointed to go into the question of uniform contract. 
Chairman George H. Blakeslee reported that after the 
matter had been, thoroughly thrashed out the consensus 
of the committee was that it was considered practical. 


How to Handle Waste. 

Henry T. Lumb read a paper on ‘‘ How to Handle and 
Manipulate the Waste Which Accumulates in a Planing 
Mill,’’ as follows: 

When asked to read a paper 
of lumber in cutting up to size, I stated that I would not 
accept the writing of a paper on a subject that would re- 
quire so much careful study and data, but would at least 
say something that would start the discussion. 

We have made a number of tests and while some have 
been 16 percent and 12 percent and even as low as 8 per- 
cent waste, others go up to 19 percent, 25 percent and 27 
percent, and in many cases even higher. This is based on all 
first and second grade lumber, which we have found best 
for our trade, The percentages have varied so that we have 


on the percentages of waste 





Z 


been using an assumed percentage of 25 percent except « 
North Carolina pine trim, where we use 15 percent as 4 
get this out of stock widths, 

1 have recently written a number of other firms to 
their ideas on the subject and received replies from 
few as follows: 

A—states: “We have not on hand now any data to fu 
ish the information from which you request. Of cou 
you and ourselves realize that it is a very important pa 
of our industry; that is, the waste in cutting up lumix 
There are a great many mills, it seems to the writer, w! S 
do not recognize this fact. We have made test after t 
on different kinds of lumber, and tind the loss in cuttir 
up amounts to from 20 percent to 40° percent, dependi: 
entirely on the quality of the lumber you cut up, and al 








on the character of the work that you are cutting for. 

In connection with cutting up lumber tor trim, that 
course depends upon what yeu are cutting up. Our ide 
us to the loss in cutting oak, for instance, is that the: 
is about 50 percent loss, if one is cutting up a good grad 
running about 50 percent No. 1 common and 50 perce 
l’s and 2's.” 

B—states: “Replying to your favor of the 19th, wou 


Say that the amount of waste in cutting 
entirely on the quality of the lumber 
that any fixed rule would be of avail “a 

C—states: “This depends largely on the kind of sto« 
you use, and is rather a hard question to answer. W 
find quite a difference in some of the cutters: that i 
some of our cutters waste more stock than others, and t 
give a definite amount of waste we are not in position t 
do so. 

Some mills 
it is cheaper, 
us that it is 
ot material in 

We find also 
than others, as 

D—states: 
that we 
the bette 
our stock 75 
common, for 


lumber depend 
and we do not thin 





and 
has 


grade of material 
tind our experience 
for us to purel better grad 
cutting trim, as we have much less wast: 
that some orders cut to better advantag 
we work up small strips ete.” 
“Answering yours of the 19th, will 
manufacture only veneered doors and buy 
P rades of lumber; in fact, we try to 
percent I's and 2's and 25 percent 
the reason that we have no way of 
ing up our offals because we do not manufacture 
blinds sash ete. 
Even taking 


use a lower 
while we 
petter 


thin b 
taught 


ase oa 





stat 
onl) 
ord 
No. 1 
work 
trim 








the above facts, we a 


consideration 


into 





K. C. EVARTS, OF ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


Secretary. E 
low 50 percent on practically all 


oak, on which we allow 60 percent. 
waste we add to the actual amount of 


woods except quartered 
This percentage of 
jumber determined 





by the cutting Sizes. 
Ii-—-states : “We think that in all good trim where 
we use the best of stock our actual loss in cutting is 
about 15 percent, and where we use lower grades of stock 
to make a fairly good output the loss is about 30° per 
cent. All this, however, is not lost. We sell some wood 
und we use core lumber and have a surplus as a rule. 
We have had experts here to try to tell us what it costs 
to produce our output but nobody has yet succeeded and 
we have never been able to detinitely ascertain it our 
selves. 
Formerly in manufacturing in a stock mill in Mich 
igan which the writer-owned, ing all stock work, sash : 
doors, and blinds, our percentage of waste figured 25 per ti 
cent on the sash and blind work, but the total loss fig ; 
ured only 10 percent and we used only No. 2 and No. 3 


shop. Of course lumber was very much better those days 
than it is now, that being about ten years ago.” 

kF—states: “We only handle sash, doors and blinds and 
therefore can only speak as to the waste incurred in cut 
ting these items. Our experience covering a period of some 
thirty odd years has been that 80 percent of the cutting 
up grade of lumber like No. 1 and No. 2 shop or cuts No. 
1 and No. 2 common disappears, often being put in the mill 
to work up. This may seem high but it is actually so, as 
we have demonstrated to our complete satisfaction time after 
time. It is a little less on the higher grades but not much 
unless you use stock widths, which it is very hard to do. 
This waste matter is something that the average mill man 
does not seem to appreciate or does not feel that it is im 
portant enough to spend much time on, but we consider 
it a very vital part of manufacture.” 











From the above it will be seen that there are many 
different ideas of the percent: of waste, and most of us 
are doing more or less guessi and are therefore probably 


not getting the price we should for our product. The point 
I should like to bring out before you is that all seem to be 
basing their waste on occasional tests, and I should like to 
bring up for discussion the idea of keeping records for an 
extended period, say a year, on the waste of all orders. 
Perhaps someone has done this and his experience would 
be of great assistance in planning a systematic method 
for other firms to obtain their actual waste. 

have noticed considerable discussion of cost keeping, 
pertaining to overhead charges and distribution of labor, 
but I have not seen anything relating to exact percentage 
of waste of lumber. We are generally getting so that we 











have accounting systems that give us overhead charges 
down to a tenth of a pereent, but in the matter of material, 





which is by far the most important item, we are guessing. 
I think most of us are making tests of occasional orders 
and after the lumber is brought into the mill and cut 
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into pieces and lengths required, we make allowance for 
pieces and strips left over which we expect to use again. 
This cannot be an exact basis, as we all know some jobs 
cut to better advantage than others, and some waste 
works into other orders aud some which we expect to use 
is finaliy put into fire wood. Most of us are basing our 
ostimate of waste on these occasional tests and I think 
py a careful study of the subject with a systematic method 
it can be improved on. Some firms charge all the material 
prought into the mill on the job regardless of the waste, 
suut 1 do not think this is right. Probably we should not 
igure costs so close on our product that we should get 
much closer than either of the above mentioned methods, 
but I do think we should at least know exactly, as the 
records will help us in many ways in knowing the proper 
orudes to buy and also how efficient our cutters are, and I 
jo not think this can be obtained by occasional tests, but 
uly by keeping records of all the material used for an 
xtended period, 
i really think the successful dealer who is operating a 
iil ia the future is going to be the one who knows when 
» buy goods already manufactured instead of making them 
imself and in order to do this he must know his costs, 
yhich must necessarily include an accurate percentage of 
iste on bis. lumber. 
My proposition is to keep a record of exact cut to size 
all pieces in every job, taken trom duplicates of all cut- 
ing lists, no cutter or any employee being allowed to use 
uy material without a cutting bill or requisition. Our 
iventory at the beginning of each year with lumber pur- 
nased during the year will of course give us the exact 
mount of lumber brought into the mill, the difference 
etween the two records being feet wasted on all kinds of 
uber for the year. ‘This will require no tallying or red 
ape among the employees in the mill but simply a clerk 
1 the oflice. 
In trying to apply this method to Gur own business, we 
ink that in connection with our present system of billing 
ir telephone girl could tabulate all the sizes from cutting 
ills. systematically and not miss any. We thought instead 
figuring the number of feet, board measure, in each piece, 
would get up a card system with a card for all the 
fYerent widths and thicknesses and different kinds of 
mber and only put down the lineal feet. For instance, 
there were 10 pieces of chestnut casing 1x5 7% feet 
ug, it would be put on a card headed “chestnut 1x5” 
id entered “75 feet.” At the end of the month or year 
found necessary we would reduce the total of all the 
neal feet to board measure at one calculation. Now, the 
litticulty is going to be in getting the waste on the different 
inds of lumber when different grades are used of one kind, 
ich as pine. Kor instance where No. 1 pine cuts are 
sed for doors and No. 8 pine cuts for sash and blinds, 
e waste from No. 1 which might be used in with No. 38 
or sash, the clerk in figuring up the cutting bill of sash 
ould not know whether to credit up as coming out of No. 
1 or No. 8 cuts. have thought this might be accomplished 
crediting up to No. 1 cuts or No. 8 cuts what is known 
have come from either of these grades and what there 
is a question about could be credited to a miscellaneous 
ine account. This would probably be such a small propor- 
tion of material cut that it would give very nearly accurate 
igures. Of course in lumber where all one grade is pur- 
chased, it would be simple. In connection with this, I 
night add that in return for the expense and trouble of 
this system we might consider that we will always have a 
wrpetual inventory. After this method has been kept for 
year with possibly a second year to check it up as to 
ts relative accuracy, we could tell at any time our stock 
nm hand and in case of fire it would be valuable to have. 
Now, would it be possible to apportion the waste credited 
to the miscellaneous account to the different grades at the 
nd of the year according to the proportion of each kind 
used? Again, is it possible to work the whole matter of 
vaste out on the cost of lumber basis? These are the two 
important parts of the proposition I haven't been able as 
vet to work out clearly myself, and I should like to hear 
some discussions from others on these two points and also 
the waste proposition on a whole. 


A decidedly interesting discussion followed this paper, 
participated in by several of the members who had ideas 
of their own to divulge. 


Forest Products Exposition. 


George S. Wood, manager of the Forest Products 
Iixposition, was introduced and explained the objects and 
aims of the exposition. He told the retailers that while 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association fa- 
tiered the idea, the show belonged to them as much as to 
the manufacturers. He wanted them to feel that it was 
their show. He passed around reprints of an article 
that appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan- 
uary 17, which he asked them to read as it would give 
them a good idea of the scope of the exposition. 

The Chair thanked Mr. Wood for his talk and told him 
that he believed most of the membership would be on 
hand at the exposition in New York. 


The Customer and the Wholesaler. 


The balance of the session was given over to J. §. 
Davis, who addressed the convention on ‘‘The Office in 
Its Outlook and Bearing Toward the Customer and the 
Wholesaler. ’’ 

Mr. Davis said that before the days of telephones, 
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CHARLES H. CROUCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y.; 
Newly-Elected President, 


stenographers, and outside salesmen the yard was the 
center of activity and administration, but that now, 
owing to these acquisitions, the office was the center of 
activity and management. With these changed condi- 
tions, he said, it was safe to say that the principals of 
a lumber concern would not know 75 percent of their 
customers if they saw them, whereas formerly ail of the 
customers cume to the yard when they wanted anything. 
He considered the office of a retail lumber yard as the 
foundation of the active, aggressive side of the business 
and therefore it should be well organized and handled. 
The principal should be most careful in treatment of sub- 
ordinates and clerks as this had a good deal to do with 
their future usefulness to the concern. Mr. Davis 
thought that salesmen and clerks should have access to 
purchases and sales, also customers’ accounts. Let the 
clerk know the cost of lumber, cost of doing business, 
overhead charges ete. He can’t learn too much. The 
more he knows about the business, the more he will think 
about the concern’s affairs and the harder he ‘will work 
for the concern. He believed that salesmen should be 
given authority to adjust mistakes. 

The telephone is an important adjunct to any business, 
Mr. Davis said. In 1884 there were only 1,768 tele- 
phones in New York city; today there are about 528,000; 
it is necessary, therefore, that the office force should be 
most careful in talking into them. There should be no 
haste, no impatience, no delay in answering. Delivery 
and order clerks should be able to give full information 
promptly and without delay. All this can be done if 
some thought is given to arrangement of files and order 
books, 

Mr. Davis believed that retail lumber dealers should 
be on terms of amity and friendship with competitors. 

If the competitor is in the same town, treat him as a 
good neighbor. But have no quarter for the scalper 
and poacher, and he admonished those present to be 
careful of their practice in that regard. He thought 
it bad practice to solicit the trade of a competitor’s 
customer which he had reason to believe he could not 
get, because he was simply making prices for him. He 
believed in the maxim of the ancient sage that we should 
even conduct ourselves toward our enemy as if he were 
one day to be our friend. 

Mr. Davis said that with an organization loyal and 
resourceful promises will be kept, errors and mistakes 
will be adjusted willingly and promptly, deliveries can 
be relied on and unfailing, courteous attention and trust- 
worthy service can be confidently expected. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was devoted to a round table 
talk, reports of committees and election of officers. 

Some of the topics discussed were the lien law; sheds 
—should all lumber be under cover; terms of payment 
and purchase, and compensation law. 

B. H. Beach, retiring president, was added to the legis- 
lative committee. 


Resolutions. 

The resolution committee reported as follows: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to take 
from this association by death Mrs. Thomas H. Bennett, 
wife of one of our directors; Mrs. Charles Miller and Mrs. 
Byron Maxen, wives of members; Allen Light, of Endicott; 
Phillip Dain, of W. Dains Sons Company, of Peekskill: 
William O'Donnell, senior member of O’Donnell & Son, of 
Medina; George Ironwell, of Highland Mills; Frank Hotch- 
kiss, of the Knapp & Hotchkiss Lumber Co., Schenectady ; 
Thomas Funston, of Funston Bros., Schuylerville; and 

WHEREAS, This association feels that it has sustained a 
distinct loss through the departure of our esteemed mem- 
bers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association in convention assembled 
do authorize our secretary to express to the families of the 
departed the assurance of our most heartfelt and sincere 
sympathy in this time of their affliction; and be it further- 
more 


Resolved, ‘That this resolution be spread upon the min- 
utes of the association. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee offered the names of the 
following gentlemen to serve the association for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Charles H. Crouch, Rochester. 

Vice presidents—A. G. Veeder, Schenectady; Hames S. 
surr, Amsterdam; Arthur B. Copley, Northport, and EB. H. 
Kingsbury, Little Falls. 

Treasurer—Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta. 

Secretary—K. C. Evarts, Rochester. 

Directors, 3 years—Charles I’. Middlebrook, Binghamton ; 
G. H. H. Hill, Buffalo; C. F. Carpenter, Ithaca, and Harry 
Funston, Schuylerville. 

The convention then adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 

About 350 New York retailers and their guests sat 
down to the twentieth annual banquet, held in the ball 
room of the Ten Eyck Hotel. The banquet was sched- 
wled to begin at 7 p. m., but it was after 8 o’clock before 
final arrangements were made for seating the big crowd 
and it was after 1 o’clock before the banqueters dis- 
persed. 

President B. H. Beach introduced E. M. Cameron as 
toastmaster at 10:15 p. m., and from then to 1:10 a. m, 
there was not a dull moment. 

The toastmaster and the two speakers of the evening— 
Hf. Leroy Austin, former forest, fish and game commis- 
sioner of the State of New York, and Joseph A. Lawson, 
miscellaneous court reporter of the State of New York— 
kept everybody convulsed by their humor. 

Following the speeches, moving pictures, through the 
courtesy of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., showed the manufacture of yellow pine from 
the stump to the car. Operations on the Pacific Coast 
were also shown through the courtesy of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. 

The pictures were most interesting and held the big 
crowd intact until 1:10 a. m. 








Ek. H. KINGSBURY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y.; 
Vice President. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 


The Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen held its fourth annual meeting 
at the Ten Eyck in Albany Friday, January 30. 

Financialiy and numerically the association is in better 
shape than ever before. A committee was appointed to 
revise the constitution to meet present requirements, 
This committee will report at the next meeting. 

A feature of the meeting was the decision to hold quar- 
terly meetings hereafter. The first will be held in Buf- 
falo, March 4 and 5. The National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual meeting at 
this time. The second meeting will also be held in Buf- 
falo at the same time as the meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association June 18 and 19. The 
salesmen will keep open house at both of these meetings. 

The advisability of becoming affiliated with the Na- 
tional Salesmen’s organization was discussed and the 
sense of the meeting was that it possibly would help the 
association if it were enrolled as a member. This matter 
will be taken up at the next meeting. 

At future meetings talks will be given by prominent 
sales managers on salesmanship. 

Fifteen applications for membership were accepted. 

The officers elected to govern the organization for the 
ensuing year follow: 

President—Andrew J. Brady, jr., Tonawanda. 

Vice-President—W. P. Tyler, Buffalo. 

‘Treasurer—C,. R. Kelleran, Rochester. 

Secretary—H. T. Trotter, Buffalo. 

Directors—J. H. Rumbold, Charles Allen, L. A. Morley and 
Stanley H. Graves. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


New YorE, Feb. 3.—The annual banquet of the Build- 
ing Material Men’s Association of Westchester County 
was held at Hotel Manhattan January 28. This or- 
ganization is very active in its field and about 125 
attended the banquet. President Dinkel presided and 
introduced the speakers—Frank L. Young, of Ossining; 
Cornelius Pugsley, of Peekskill; James Sherlock Davis, 
of the Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Company, Brook- 
lyn, and Richard S. White, of the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Associatioa. A. B. Cruikshank, counsel 
for the Eastern States association and its allied erganiza- 
tions in the suit instituted against several lumber organ- 
izations by the Government, closed the evening’s enter- 
tainment with a well applauded address on the relation 
of business to Government and the necessity of business 
men generally to organize so far as business legislation 
is concerned. 

The annual banquet of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association at the New Biltmore Hotel on the evening of 
February 19 promises to be as successful as any of the 
affairs ever given by this organization. Secretary Crary 
and Chairman Kennedy of the entertainment committee 
state that the entertainment features this year will be 
unusually novel and there is no doubt that this part of 
the banquet will be well taken care of. A large number 
of tickets have already been disposed of and as it is the 
one big social feature of the local market very likely 
wholesaler and retailer here will be present. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held at 
the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, March 4 and 5, will be well 
attended, according to reports. Retail and wholesale 
associations plan to send delegations and Secretary Perry 
states that a large number of members who have not 
attended annual meetings for the last few years will, 
because of the nearness of Buffalo, be on hand this year. 
The executive committee is working hard on the matter 
of program and banquet and President Walcott and 
Secretary Perry returned last week from a trip to Buf- 
falo for this purpose. Gordon C. Edwards, vice presi- 
dent of the association, says there is considerable en- 
thusiasm among the Canadian members and that a record 
delegation will attend from there. 


~ 








WHILE planing mill strips are usually fed through the 
machine sap side up because this side takes a better 
finish, a writer in the Woodworker points out that in 
many instances it is better to feed heart side up so that 
the lower corners may take a little wane or so that 
on occasion a full heart face may be secured upon the 
finished piece, 
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WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


President’s Address Begins with Cheering Words—Secretary’s Report Not Read; to Be Sent to Members—Govern- 
ment Agent Makes Interesting Talk—Hemlock Percentage Matter Discussed at Length. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 30.—The annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in the Commercial Club Rooms, this city, today. 
T. M. Robertson, special agent of the Government, who 
is now on the Coast investigating the lumber and shingle 
indust ry, attended the meet ing. President W. B. 
Mackay, of Portland, Ore., opened the meeting by read- 
ing the following message of good cheer, briefly out- 
lining the association’s work: 

The year just passed has been very satisfactory for 
the association, when the conditions of the business world 
are considered. New work has been undertaken, such as the 
advertising campaign, the enrploying of an expert who wil! 
work with the wood preserving companies to the end that 
lumber may have a fair chance with some of its inferior 
competiters. 

The association’ has suffered an irreparable loss during 
the last year on account of some of its most intelligent and 
Selfish and efficient workers being taken forever from our 
midst. 

Such men as these are not found every day in all walks of 
life. The mere fact that it was our great privilege to 
know them and mingle with them must have made its mark 
on us for good only, but the work of this association must 
go on. It would not be the wish of those who have been 
taken to have us even falter Brighter and better things 
are in store for the business of the country; even now 
the pessimist is a very rare being. Wherever you go you 
will find thinking men advocating legislation which will 
give business a fair chance to recover. Such sentiments have 
been expressed by no less person than the President of the 
United States in his latest message to Congress. 

Samuel Untermeyer, who was chief counsel for the Pujo 
committee investigating the money trust, in his address 
before the Economic Club at Springfield, Mass., said in 
part: “A halt should be called on further governmental 
investigations into the past crimes in the looting of cuorpora- 
tions. The slate should be wiped clean and the work of 
reframing and strengthening the laws to make impossible 
repetition of previous offenses should be begun with a 
general amnesty to past offenders not yet apprehended.” 

Further, he said: “Give to this commission power to ap- 
prove agreements between competitors regulating prices and 
output for a limited term to the extent necessary to protect 
them against ruinous competition, but under conditions 
that will fully safeguard the public.” 

We have assurances from many men in Congress that 
they first, last and always will be ready to help legitimate 
business. The currency bill has passed. It is regarded by 
the great majority of the people of this country as being 
the greatest piece of constructive legislaticn that has been 
passed in many years. Other important and helpful measures 
aré pending, with the brightest prospects of their becoming 
the law before a great while. Many good men are in the 
cabinet and in Congress. 

I touch upon this subject of the Government's attitude 
towards business for the reason that in the minds of many 
it has been thought the Government has not always been 
in entire sympathy with business generally. We should 
have no fear on this score now for the sentiment has, 
undoubtedly, changed. If this is a fact then business will 
continue to improve, if you do your part. 

The question of price by agreement has never had a 
place in this association’s work, and it never will until 
such a time as we can do it with the full consent of the 
government. With this clearly fixed in our minds we must 
get results by intelligent individual effort. We must give 
more of our time and,energy to public matters. 

Alfred B. Cruikshank in his address befcre the National 
association pointed out to us one of the ways in which we 
can help ourselves. His very able address will shortly be 
put before thousands of people in pamphlet form. 

The country at large should know and be familiar with 
some of our problems. They should understand that we 
have a great surplus sawmill capacity, which can at any 
time spoil good market conditions by overproduction. This 
fact given publicity should at least deter others from com- 
ing in and investing in an industry already overdone. 
Taxation of timber lands should be given careful study by 
those in authority. We should lay our cards face up on the 
table and invite investigation of conditions as they really 
are. The advertising campaign will bring results in time. 
Give it your financial support. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal your markets 
will be extended. We have in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers two organizations which should receive the sup- 
port of each and every one of us. These institutions have 
as their officers and directors some of the best business 
men in the country. They are doing a tremendous amount 
of work, from which we are receiving advantages every day. 
I say let us support them. Their ideals are truly American. 
Together with many of you I received a New Year's greeting 
from one of the greatest institutions in this country. It 
read in part as follows: 

“In the lives of nations, as well as of men, questions of 
grave importance occasionally arise concerning which there 
may be an honest difference of opinion. 

“At such times it is well to have constantly in mind our 
confidence and faith in our country.” 

This I believe, gentlemen, is the spirit in the business 
world today. There have been times during the last year 
when the membership generally did not consider this associa- 
tion as much of an asset. It would appear that there was 
a lack of interest in its work. I warn you against any 
such feelings. Do not let anything happen which will ham- 
per in any way the association’s activities. It has taken 
a great many years to create it, and if it was taken from 
you tomorrow it might take as long to rebuild it. I urg 
you all to keep this in mind. 

I ask your indulgence if I have not confined myself to a 
review of the year’s work. or any definite suggestions for 
the future, but I believe that our greatest benefits will be 
derived from the return of confidence. This alone should 
make good business, and we should bend every energy to help 
in the reconstruction. 


Following the reading of the president’s report, it 
was announced that a printed copy of the secretary’s 
report would be sent to members instead of taking up 
the time at this meeting to read it. 

A brief report of the treasurer showed the financial 
standing of the association. 

Manager W. C. Miles submitted the following detailed 
report of the cut and shipment of the mills for the years 
1912 and 1913 and the stock on hand at the mills at the 
first of the years 1912, 1913 and 1914. 

Mr. Miles’ report showed that the largest month’s 
cut during 1912 was made in October, when 117 mills 
reported their cut at 263,345,894 feet and their ship- 
ments at 245,901,797 feet. The entire cut for that 
year wag 2,682,027,947 feet, and the total shipments 








were 2,732,599,674 feet. During 1913 the largest 
month’s cut was made in May, when 104 mills eut 
278,994,777 feet. The largest shipments were made 
in March, 268,507,382 teet. The smallest month’s eut 
of the year was made in December, when 85 mills cut 
153,556,479 feet, and shipped 156,817,715 feet. The 
total cut for the year was 2,764,580,697 feet; and 
shipments, 2,636,073,843 feet. 

By comparing the cut and shipments of the same 
mills month by month during 1912 and 1913 Mr. Miles 
showed that the 1913 cut exceeded that of 1912 by 
191,952,317 feet, and the shipments by 35,193,825 feet; 
the average number of mills included for both years 
being 9314. 

Stocks on hand January 1, 1912 at 120 mills were 

d ’ 
655,068,836 feet, an average of 5,458,907 feet per mill; 
January 1, 1913, the figures for 114 mills were, re- 
spectively, 622,306,389 and 5,458,828 feet; and Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, for 84 mills, 586,240,942 and 6,979,106 
feet, respectively. 

At this point President Mackay interrupted the read- 
ing of reports to call on T. M. Robertson, special agent 
ot the bureau of corporations of the Department of 
Commerce, 

Government Agent Speaks. 

Mr. Robertson spoke in substance as follows: 

First I want to congratulate you for the optimistic report 
just read by your president. I come here representing my 
department in the same spirit that prompted the writing of 
that report. I am not going to take much of your valuable 
time today, but I want to ask you a few questions. There 
has recently been some complaint to the government by 
some persons interested in the shingle manufacturing busi 
ness. I want to tind out how conditions in the lumber 
and shingle business compare with former years and how 


was opposed by this organization and the charges were 
retained at $2 per day. 

This diversion and storage in transit case was sub- 
mitted on briefs and decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission June 16, 1918, supporting the contention of 
the association in all essential features. After the case 
was tried new rules were published, effective Septem- 
ber 15, 1913, which to a large extent nullified the effect 
of the conclusions of the commission, as well as the 
tariffs theretofore filed by the railroads interested, which 
had been the subject of attack by the protestants. 

The Spokane, Silver Bow, Butte and Colorado gateways 
case, known as the “gateways closing case,’’ was sub- 
mitted to the commission October 11, but no decision has 
yet been rendered. 

After the hearing on tariffs closing the Spokane and 
other gateways, the Harriman lines filed tariffs closing 
the Plummer gateway to lumber moving from eastern 
Oregon through Plummer to Minneapolis and points east. 
This tariff was protested by mills affected, as well as by 
the Railroad Commission of the State of Oregon, and a 
hearing was recently had on the same at Portland, Ore. 


“In the Matter of Freight Bills.’’ 

In this matter we submitted in writing to the commis- 
sion our views, calling attention to the fact that the 
transportation of lumber and other forest products from 
the Pacific coast is somewhat different from the handling 
of other commodities in other sections of the country and 
would justify a special form of freight bill. 

We also called attention to the fact that expense bills 
now show only one weighing and that as the car is 
often weighed at points where the shipper can not 
see it weighed, he has no means of knowing how the 
weight shown on the expense bill was secured. We sug- 
gested the details of weights taken be shown on the 
expense bills. 

Investigation of Wood and Steel Equipment. 

This subject has been given wide publicity and been 
under investigation during the year. A number of laws 
have been introduced in Congress bearing on the subject, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission has made more 
or less extended investigations which are still in prog- 
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conditions here compare with conditions in British Colum- 
bia. What factors do you think are the cause of the 
present depressed condition of the business? Has the re 
moval of the duty from lumber affected the price and to 
what extent? A more specific question was: In Decem- 
ber, 1911, lumber prices were as low as or lower than in De- 
cember, 1913; what caused the low prices in December, 
1911? What caused the low prices in December, 1913? 

At the suggestion of J. H. Bloedel, a committee com- 
posed of W. A. Whitman and W. C. Miles was appointed 
to meet with Mr. Robertson and furnish him with all of 
the information at their command. 

Mr. Robertson was also asked a number of questions 
about what he had found regarding conditions in British 
Columbia. His replies disclosed the fact that Canadian 
shingles bring better prices in the United States than 
American made shingles for the reason that they are 
considered better shingles, due largely to their having 
better timber for the purpose, rather than better methods 
of manufacture. It was also brought out that more 
shingles were shipped into the United States from Can- 
ada during last November than any other month in the 
last three years. Mr. Robertson said that in 1911 588,- 
000,000 shingles were imported into the United States; 
in 1912, 539,000,000 shingles, and during the first eleven 
months of 1913, 481,000,000. If as many shingles were 
imported in December, 1913, as in November, the total 
for the year would equal 1912. 

Following Mr. Robertson, J. N. Teal, counsel for the 
association, gave an outline of the following detailed 
report of his department which had been submitted to 
the board of trustees at their meeting in the forenoon: 

It is difficult to compress within reasonable limits a 
report of the work and activities of the traffic depart- 
ment for the year. The duties of this department cover 
such a wide range that at best attention can be called to 
but a few of the more salient features. By far the greater 
part of my time is taken up with traffic matters, yet more 
or less advice is constantly required on matters of general 
interest, and this class of work is increasing. 


Reciprocal Demurrage—State of Oregon. 
During the year an effort was made by carriers to 
increase demurrage charges to $3 per day. This increase 


ress. I have had considerable correspondence on the sub- 
ject both with the secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and with others. In accord- 
ance with the resolution passed by this association Sep- 
tember 28, 1913, it took up the mafter of the investigation 
of the causes of wrecks with Commissioner McChord of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, who is in charge 
of this subject. I requested that the investigation be 
broadened so as to include the causes of all wrecks and 
the question of to what extent equipment has been re- 
sponsible for fatalities and injuries since the introduction 
of steel cars. 

As I have heretofore advised you, the commission is 
seeking information on this subject from all sources, and 
is not at all likely to act in an arbitrary manner, as it 
desires to have the fullest possible light upon the situation 
before acting finally. 


Rates from Other Territories. 


Proceedings are being brought from time to time re- 
specting rates from various territories on lumber and 
other forest products, some of which are of direct con- 
cern to us. As illustrative of one I refer to the appli- 
cation of certain Iowa manufacturers to the carriers for 
a readjustment of rates on lumber, sash, doors and 
blinds, by which it is in effect proposed that advances 
be made in the rates from Pacific coast points to the 
middle West, to Central Eastern territory and Eastern 
territory as far as the Atlantic seaboard on doors, sash 
and millwork, or that the rates on lumber from the 
Pacific coast to Iowa be reduced. This is a very simple 
way of stating the problem, but the purpose of the appli- 
cation, no matter how arrived at, is to enable the Iowa 
manufacturer to produce the doors, sash and millwork 
more cheaply and to distribute them on a lower basis 
which certain lumber manufacturers in the Southeastern 
than that on which they can be produced on the Coast 
and shipped to common territory. 

Petition has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by these eastern sash and door manufac- 
turers covering this case and is entitled Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. The 
lumber manufacturers as well as the sash and door 
manufacturers of the entire Pacific coast, including east- 
ern Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, appear to 
be directly affected by the changes in rates prayed for. 
The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association indicates 
it will intervene in this case. Time and place for hear- 
ing have not yet been fixed, but it now appears certain 
that this association will be obliged to appear in this 
case to protect the interests of members. 

he Big Basin Lumber Company and other lumber 
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companies of northern California have filed complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Southern Pacific Company and others, seeking for re- 
uced rates to practically all eastern territory (Docket 
6256). The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
so-ks to intervene and has asked, among other things, 
for an increase in the differential as between the Coast 
rites and its own. 
Mr. Donaldson made a trip to Spokane this week to 
nfer with the Western Pine people in this matter, and 
is advised that they will appear in this case, which 
been set for hearing at San Francisco February 4. 
‘They offer to codperate fully with the West Coast asso- 


tion in the defense against the allegations of the 
complainants that the Washington and Oregon rates 
discriminate against the California rates, but they say 


that, if the defense of their case necessitates submitting 
testimony to show that instead of the Spokane group 
rites being unfairly low as compared with the California 
rites they are not low enough as compared with the 
rites from western Washington and Oregon, they will 
present such testimony. Furthermore, the complainants 
in ihe Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. case have petitioned 
f intervention in the Big Basin Lumber Company case 


r the purpose of safeguarding their own separate 
omplaint (in the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. case) and 
insure a successful outcome thereof by seeing that the 

vd made therein shall correctly set forth existing 
conditions and shall be free from errors or omissions.” 
furthermore, they have incorporated in their interven- 
tir petition in the Big Basin case an application for a 


reduction in the westbound rates on hardwood sash, doors 





ete. from Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois to Pacific coast 
noints. 

nis latter feature does not appear to interest this 
association. In view of the intervention of the Western 
Pine people and the eastern sash and door people in the 
Rie Basin case, my previous opinion that the association 
n it not find it necessary to intervene in this case is 
hanged, and I now feel that it would be extremely 


dangerous to your interests not to intervene. Both the 
Western Pine association and this association have asked 


for a postponement of this case, but requests have been 


denied. I earnestly recommend that this association at 
this meeting authorize the traffic department to take 
immediate steps to participate fully in this hearing by 
representation at San Francisco by counsel and your 
traflie manager, or such other means as in your judgment 


seem necessary. 

rhere are cases now pending before the commission in 
which certain limber manufacturers in the southeastern 
territory and vicinity are seeking to have the commission 
ondemn the blanket system of rate-making and inaugu- 
rate one based upon distance. These cases have already 
been submitted to the commission and may result in very 
radical changes in the long-established practice of blan- 
<eting rates from a common producing territory. A case 


States Government for the purchase of lumber, the atten- 
tion of the manager was called to the Act of June 19, 1912, 
limiting the hours of daily service of laborers and me- 
chanics employed upon work done for the United States 
etc., and I was requested to ascertain whether this law 
would be applicable to the purchase of lumber in the open 
market. I took up the matter direct with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and after examining certain opinions of 
the Attorney General I came to the conclusion that this 
law does not apply to purchases of the kind named. I 
suggested, however, that it might be well for manufac- 
turers wishing to compete for the business to state, when 
making bids, that the bid is based upon the assumption 
that, by virtue of section 2 of the act, the provisions of 
section 1 do not apply to the contract, and that they do 
not intend or desire to bid if the Government deems the 
provisions of section 1 of the act applicable to the con- 
tract. This I suggested as a precautionary measure, 
although it is my opinion this law does not apply to 
contracts of the character mentioned. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The organization has continued its membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. From my 
observation of the work of this chamber it is my belief 
that the business and industrial interests of the country 
are developing a truly representative organization that 
will be of great service. 

Chilean Duty. 

In August, 1913, the attention of 
directed to the fact that Chile was about to impose a 
prohibitive duty on lumber products. As this country is 
a very considerable consumer of our lumber products. I 
was directed to take this matter up with the Depurt- 


the association was 


ments of State and Commerce and to see what could be 
done in the premises to protect the interests of the 
lumber industry of this coast. I have heretofore re- 


ported all the Government departments were most cour- 
teous and gave every evidence of a sincere desire to help 
us in our difficulties as far as possible. The last letter I 
have received on the subject is from the Department of 
State, under date of January 3, advising me that the 
proposed tariff is now in the hands of the finance com- 
mittee of the Chilean Congress and that the department 
will keep me advised of further information as it is re- 
ceived. From the information furnished it appears that 
the question is by no means a dead issue. and it is not 
at all certain that the duties on lumber will not be im- 
posed, either as originally planned or with some modifi- 
eations. 
Panama Canal. 

From present indications it would appear that there 
will be no dearth of regular line vessels to care for traffic 
offered between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


The American - Hawaiian Steamship Company has 


twenty-six vessels of 10,000 tons capacity each now ready 
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breught by the Nebraska commission affects rates on 


lumber from the Coast to a number of points in Nebraska. 


Rate Advances. 

While the proposed horizontal 5 percent advances pri- 
marily affect rates east of Chicago, yet, if allowed. rates 
on Pacific coast lumber and forest products to much of 
the territory in question will be advanced to some extent. 


1 am not personally aware to what extent lumber pro- 
ducers in the East are participating in “this hearing. 


although a number of protests were filed. 
lumber Manufacturers’ Association, representing as it 
does the entire industry, can do no more than keep a 
veneral oversight of the matter and report to its member- 
ship from time to time. The commission has set Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21 for hearing objections to advances in 
rates on lumber and forest products. 

{ will not enter into a general discussion of the ques- 
tion, but again call the attention of the membership of 
ihis association to the fact that a study of comparative 

ites indicates that in all sections of the country lumber 

paying relatively a higher freight rate than many 
other commodities. In the East the Cypress association 
is issued a number of bulletins which tend to show that 
this is the fact with respect to eastern rates on lumber; 
and we believe it can be demonstrated that in connection 
with the rates from the Pacific coast and local rates the 
ime conditions apply. 
Transportation—General. 

The duties of the traffic department necessarily bring 

in close touch with the various transportation agencies. 
The last vear has given further evidence of a tendency 
‘foward better relations between shippers and carriers. 
some questions of policy, however, we as_ shippers 
liffer from the carriers. To my mind one of the recent 
hanges of policy most radical in its consequences is that 
nade by the Harriman system in its attempt to close 
vateways and, as far as possible, to prevent the move- 
ment over its lines to points on the same of any lumber 
roducts except those produced on such lines. The result 
ff the extension of such a policy to other lines is per- 
eetly obvious. That it will be so extended if the Harri- 
nan lines are successful in this attempt can not be ques- 
ioned. The lumber business, particularly in the West, 
lemands the widest range of markets and the easiest 
\ossible movement thereto. More gateways. not fewer, 
ire needed. Should it appear that under the law the 
railroads have the power thus to limit the movement of 
ommerce, there will be but one remedy—an amendment 
o the act giving the commission power to open gateways 
vherever necessary. 


=ight-Hour Law as Applicable to Purchase of Lumber. 
In connection with contract entered into by the United 


The National 


for service. 


W. R. Grace & Cu. now have four ships, and 
the Luckenbach Steamship Company, six. The Boston 


people and others are also preparing to inaugurate lines, 
and the tramp steamer certainly will be in evidence in 
this trade, as in all other, if there is tonnage offering. 

It is difficult to foretell with any degree of certainty 
what ocean rates will be at any given time or from time 
to time, but it is certain the water rate on lumber will 
be very much lower than the rail rate. 

It would seem the lumber industry is certain to be the 
first to feel the effect of the new trade route, and that 
the lumber of the Pacific coast will find an extensive 
market on the Atlantic side. 

What the rate will be is problematical. but 40 cents a 
hundred td New York and Boston may be taken as the 
maximum, and, based on rates by sea in other directions, 
should be considerably lower. From information we have 
received it would appear that not only the Atlantic sea- 
board will be open to us but through New Orleans via 
the river. A joint through blanket rate from all Pacific 
coast ports to Mississippi crossings and Chicago is con- 
templated, that will not exceed 30 cents a hundred. 

I have no doubt those engaged in the lumber industry 
are already giving consideration to placing their products 
in certain markets by sea, but it is obvious every effort 
should be made to prepare for the rapidly approaching 
time when the canal will be commercially useful. 


{The concluding part of Mr. Teal’s report, which 
treats of ‘Panama Canal Tolls,’’ appears on page 60.] 
Transportation. 
F. G. Donaldson gave the following report of the 
traffic department’s work during the last year: 


The most difficult and time-consuming work of the 
vear was the preparation and distribution of the Asso- 
ciation Rate Book on forest products. The book is now 
in the hands of a considerable number of shippers and 
is meeting with better success than I expected, consider- 
ing the unfortunate state of the lumber and shingle 
market. 

While rate disturbances were not as frequent during 
the last year as during previous years, there were several 
important rate cases tried out, notably the closing of 
the Silver Bow, Butte, Spokane and Colorado Gateways. 
These were all heard at one hearing extending over three 
days, but in the preparation of these cases the work of 
four different traffic cases had to be handled. 

The Oregon demurrage rules were threshed out before 
the Oregon State Railroad Commission. Considerable 
work was done with various railroads to improve traffic 
conditions as applied to forest products, such as improvee 


ments in weighing conditions generally and double weigh- 
ing on the Southern Pacific Company in particular. Some 
rates were reduced on requests made by this department. 

Your attention is directed to the-fact that it is not 
only the duty of this department to meet changes in 
traffic situations as they arise, but to anticipate changes 
that may be made. It is the aim of this department to 
secure a copy of every lumber and shingle tariff affecting 
rates in this territory before it becomes effective and 
check it to see that members’ interests are not adversely 
affected. This work alone is of great importance and 
of great volume because hundreds of tariffs are issued 
during the course of a year, and all that are likely to 
disturb the rates from or in this territory must be 
inspected and changes analyzed so that you May know 
at all times how the lumber and shingle business is 
likely to be affected by the changes proposed. 


Claim Work. 


The claim department as a distinct branch of the 
traffic department was discontinued January 1, 1913, and 
the responsibility and conduct of the claim work were 
placed with the traffic department at that time. I have 
to report the following results: ; = 

Total claims filed, $12,555.08 ; total collection, $10,448.78 : 
percentage of collections to claim filings, 83.1 percent; 
total amount collection fees earned, $890.49, and average 
percentage of collection fees, 8% percent. 

Amount of claims outstanding on books January 1, 
1914, $3,016.49; percentage of outstanding to total filings, 
24 percent. : 

Collection fees earned during year, $890.49; estimated 
expense of doing claim work, $675.00; estimated profit on 
claim work, $215.49. 

Number of mills which permitted the department to file 
claims during 1913, 27; number of Oregon mills, 21; Wash- 
ington mills, 6; percentage of total association member- 
ship, 19.3 percent. This is based on an average member- 
ship of 140. - i 

Total claims collected for Oregon mills, $10,231.74; total 
elaims collected for Washington mills, $217.04: grand 
total, $10,448.78. r 

Oregon mills’ percentage of total, 98 percent; Washing- 
ton mills, 2 percent. 

The relations between the traffic department and the 
railroads were harmonious during the entire year. Claims 
were paid promptly by the carriers, and they responded 
courteously and promptly to all questions put up to them. 

C. C. Bronson, of the bureau of grades, brought up a 
subject which it was thought had been disposed of at 
a meeting a few months ago; namely, the percentage 
of hemlock which might be shipped in an order for com- 
mon dimension. This subject called forth a great deal 
of discussion, hut the association finally went on record 
leaving the matter entirely to the shippers’ discretion 
regarding hemlock in small dimension (2 x 4 and 2 x 6). 

J. G. Startup announced that he had just been in- 
formed by a representative of the Union Pacific railroad 
that that company had just placed an order with the 
American Car & Foundry Company and the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Company for 4,000 box cars and 
4,000 stock cars to he built of fir with steel under frames. 
This announcement was received with enthusiasm, as it 
had formerly been reported that the Union Pacific was 
in the market for a large number of freight cars to be 
constructed cf steel. 

Upon recommendatien of the board of trustees the 
association voted to discontinue the Minneapolis exhibit 
of West Coast lumber products that has been maintained 
by the association for a number of years. 


Advertising Committee’s Report. 


C. C. Bronson was asked to make a report for the ad- 
vertising committee. He said that the committee had 
been handicapped by the absence of its chairman, E. G. 
Griggs. It has now been working for four months and 
the present subscriptions will give it a fund of about 
$40,000. The committee has reserved space that will cost 
$18,000. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, who has just returned from several 
months’ trip in Europe, had very little to say. He urged 
the value of making exhibits at the Forest Products 
Exposition, predicted the early revival of better condi- 
tions in business and said that the proper advertising 
would probably prevent the return of such a depressed 
condition of the lumber market as has existed for the 
last several months. He told of how all European cities 
he visited had found the superiority of wood blocks over 
all other forms of street paving material and of the 
absurdity in this section of the country, with the greatest 
forests of the world, of using many other forms of mate- 
rial in preference to the material that grows in such 
abundance right in its door-yard. 

J. J. Rockwell, of the Crosby advertising agency, which 
is handling the publicity campaign of the association, 
told of the progress being made. He spoke of how the 
railroad consumption had been reduced from about 30 
percent to from 5 to 8 percent of the cut of fir lumber 
and that the lumber manufacturers must look for new 
uses for their product. He spoke of what tile, brick 
and cement manufacturers have done. One manufacturer 
had told him that cement building construction did not 
worry him much, because of the large amount of lumber 
used for forms in cement construction. but Mr. Rockwell 
told of the new unit process of construction by which 
only a few forms are used and the cement is molded into 
shape before placing it in the building. This process 
does away with about 90 percent of the lumber used in 
the old process. 

H. D. Langille, of Portland, Ore., said that the com- 
mittee had been forced to carry on an advertising cam- 
paign among the manufacturers to secure support for 
the advertising campaign, that it was getting more 
results and he thought the funds would be considerably 
increased as a result of the work already done by the 
committee. 

The following trustees were elected for the ensuing 


year: 

B. J. Chemainus, T. Hi. 
<2 Wash. 

D. E. Skinner, Seattle, Wash. Royal Shaw, Mill City, Ore. 


Palmer, McLafferty, Tenino, 


J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, W. B. Mackay, Portland, Ore. 
Wash. Ee. I. Gaudette, South Bend, 

L. L. Doud, Tacoma, Wash. Wash. 

R. H. Hambidge, Everett, R. S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore. 
Warn. W. B. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash. 


The election of the trustees finished the business and 
the meeting adjourned. 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN IN CONFERENCE. 


Get-together Meeting Handles Subjects of Countrywide Significance—An Address on National Problems—A Plea for 
Vigorous Exploitation of Western Woods—Supporting the Forest Products Exposition. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—One of the largest get-to- 
gether meetings in the history of the lumber industry on 
the Pacific coast was in the form of a banquet in the 
‘‘fountain room’’ of the Benson Hotel tonight. Seated 
about the banquet board were 158 lumber manufacturers, 
wholesalers and timber owners. The success of the meet- 
ing was due largely to the efforts of E. B. Hazen, man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Sales Company; H. D. Langille, 
manager of James D. Lacey & Co.; W. B. Mackay, man- 
ager of the North Pacific Lumber Company; G. B. Me- 
Leod, Hammond Lumber Company; J. 8. O’Gorman, Wis- 
consin Logging Company, and Charles G. Briggs, Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Company, all of Portland; and George 
T. Gerlinger, of the Willamette Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, Dallas, Ore., who constituted themselves a commit- 
tee for the purpose of getting those vitally interested in 
the industry together to listen to talks from those versed 
in current conditions, A prime object of the gathering 
was to give those in attendance an opportunity to know 
what is being done to exploit north coast forest prod- 
ucts to consumers in the middle West and East through 
the advertising campaign and by means of the Forest 
Products Exposition, and to interest them to the extent 
of getting them to help finance this work. Also they 
were given much information as to conditions surround- 
ing the industry, and business in general at present, and 
throughout all a hopeful feeling was prevalent. There 
was not a person present who did not go away without 
the feeling that the beginning of a great industrial and 
trade awakening is at hand. 

The Benson Hotel, until last week the New Oregon 
Hotel, is the magnificent $1,500,000 structure built by 
S. Benson, pioneer logger of Portland, last year, the 
name of which has just been changed to that of its 
builder, to whom it will be a lasting monument of his 
eivie enterprise. 

W. B. Mackay, who arranged the details of the af- 
fair, is an expert in arranging lumbermen’s banquets. 
He is president of the West Coast Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and one of the workers for the good of 
the industry. He presided at the banquet, and over the 
cigars and coffee, rapped for order at 8:45, announcing 
that as the committee had imported several spell-binders, 
it would not be necessary for him to say much. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, was introduced, and 
began by addressing his hearers as ‘‘ Mr. Toastmaster, 
and fellow unemployed.’’ He gave some figures from 
the census report of cement production in this country 
showing the great increase during the last few years, and 
the cheapness of its production, which meant that it 
must more aud more reckoned with for construc- 
tion purposes where lumber was formerly used. He also 
pointed out that the railroad consumption of lumber is 
growing less each year. Other articles are sold, but lum- 
ber is only bought. There is, in his opinion, no other in- 
dustry in the world where the producer sits back and lets 
the buyer come to him. The dealer, of course, has been 
importuned to buy, but not the consumer. If every 
farmer bought one thousand feet of lumber each a year, 
it would mean 7,000,000,000 feet. How they could be in- 
duced to buy is a problem that is up to the lumbermen 
to solve. 

His remedies were intensified salesmanship, and the 
development of arid lands by irrigation, making places 
for homes—a house, a barn and a silo. Lumbermen, 
also, must be better salesmen. In the furnishing of 
wood paving blocks is another avenue for lumber con- 
sumption. It is the best pavement in the world, as is 
being demonstrated everywhere. He suggested that 
a strong company financially be formed to get behind 
wood block paving. Its original cost is greater, but if 
properly pushed it will be ordered by municipalities. 

If too much lamber is being made, it should be 
found out. Those who are making lumber have no 
moral right to cut down trees, and get nothing back. 
Lumber should not be given away, in his opinion. 


A Bit of Poetry. 


E. T. Allen, of Portland, forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, furnished a num- 
ber not on the program by reading a poem, which he 
had written while at the dinner, the occasion and the 
retreshments being the inspiration. Because of its per- 
sonal bits, it was well received. It follows: 

We lumbermen all came to town 
In search of inspiration 

On how to keep from going broke 
And still dodge “trust”? damnation. 


be 


We sent an invitation out 
To all our wisest sages 

To tell us how profit and loss 
Can trade respective pages. 


Joe Teat will leave us in no doubt 
When he has told us briefly 

That transportation is to blame 
First, last, always and chiefly. 


Then O. M. Clark will set us right: 
_(And there’s no use in scoffin’) 
We've got to sell each Chinaman 
A fir board for his coffin. 


Fred Knapp, he will not say a word: 
He has all hope forgotten: 

Since odd lengths failed to make a hit 
The whole darned job is rotten. 


George Cornwall thinks it is a cinch, . 
We only need advising ~ 

To leave it in his able hands ¢ 
Through ample advertising. 





George Long, he isn't quite so sure; 
He don’t say very much, 

But thinks the timbermen are here 
‘Yo feel some millmen’s ‘‘touch.” 
Friend E. G. Ames just sent a note 

_ To say we're off our trackses ; 

rhe place to find the trouble is 
The Puget Mill Co. taxes. 

And when we've heard each have his say 
We'll know the thing to do— 

Just meet again some other day 
When things ain’t quite so blue. 

The toastmaster declared that for the last six months 
everyone knows that the lumber business has been in 
extremely bad shape. Of late there have been reassur- 
ing statements in the daily press and from Government 
officials that times are going to be better. As to leg- 
islation favorable to business no one is better able to 
speak than J. N. Teal, of Portland, counsel of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was 
then introduced. 

National Legislation. 

Mr. Teal touched upon the revision of the tariff, 
which he declared would have been revised regardless of 
which party prevailed at the last election. In his opin- 
ion the present law is to be productive of good to the 
entire country. As to the currency law he declared it 
was absolutely necessary that something be done. No 
changes in the old laws had been made in half a century, 
during which time the business of the country had 
grown and multiplied many times over. A _ revolution- 
ary change has taken place. It was necessary. The 
‘‘rich man’s panic’’ of 1907, when the country was 





overflowing with prosperity, showed its necessity. Any 
legislation that would prevent the recurrence of such 
JOSEPH N. TEAL, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
An Authority on Matters of Public Moment. 
a condition marks an epoch in the history of the Na- 


tion. Mr. Teal described the currency law in a clean 
and concise manner, reading excerpts from statements 
of experts on the subject, all of whom declared it to be 
a great and much needed measure. For over a half a 
century, the speaker declared, the country has been op- 
erating under a system that when the crops and busi- 
ness were the greater there was the greater strain on 
the finances of the Nation. This would no longer pre- 
vail. 

Mr. Teal read from President Woodrow Wilson’s 
message of January 20 to Congress, recommending busi- 
ness and antitrust legislation, and, commenting on it, 
said it would be well to await the outcome, rather than 
to form any pessimistic opinions in advance, in the 
light of the early criticisms of the currency measure, 
which is now deemed so satisfactory. The president’s 
statement that ‘‘the antagonism between business and 
Government is now over’’ was, in the speaker’s opinion, 
significant. He held no brief to speak for the admin- 
istration, but he believed its most earnest desire to be 
to promote the common interests of the people. The 
actions of the heads of all the departments seemed to 
indicate this. As a business man, speaking to busi- 
ness men, he believed the confidence of the business men 
of the country could and should be placed in the Presi- 
dent, and aid him in the work he is trying to do, and 
will do, to the general betterment of conditions. 

As to the outlook, Mr. Teal said he firmly believed 
the country was at the beginning of a new era of de- 
velopment and trade expansion such as had never been 
experienced. This would not be brought about in a 
day, but there is a better condition of citizenship that 
is bringing about greater and better opportunities. A 
greater development of foreign trade is at hand. The 
completion of the Panama Canal is one of the factors 
that will help bring this about. The countries of Eu- 
rope are at peace, and the foreign financial condition 
is easier. The opening of the Panama Canal will re- 
sult in the greater expansion of the coast’s lumber 
markets, With the country’s great resources one can 





not but be hopeful. Mr. Teal spoke in part as follows; 
This question is one that should have received attention 
long betore this. Financiers, publicists, economists, banker 
and business men know that conditions existed in this coui 
try that would not be tolerated in any other civiliz | 
country on the globe. A Nation with unlimited credit, wit\, 
boundless resources, with thoroughly trained business ni 


again and again pussed through crises, leaving desolatic n 
bankruptcy, suffering and even death, all because when 


needed the credit and resources of this country were appa: 
ently of as little value and availability as the sands beneat) 
the sea. 

Our banking 
There wus no 


system has been denounced as “barbarous 
elasticity to our currency. It was as rigid 
and unyielding as a rock. There was no real discount ma 
ket. While the country had been increasing in population, 
industry and commerce at a pace that can only be chara 
terized as marvelous, we were still operating under a ban} 
ing law that was the outgrowth of the sternest of all nec 
sities—a Nation's life. Although more than half a century 
had passed since its enactment, no changes had been mac: 
except of a minor character. The demands of commerce for 
a sound currency and tor its automatic expansion and co: 
traction as the needs of business required were not 1 
sponded to, On the contrary, increased production and more 
business made the menace greater, which, like the sword of 
Damocles, hung suspended by a thread over the neck ot 





y commerce and industry. 


Large crops with attendant tinancial requirements acc 
tuated the difficulty of financing business. As far as there 
Was any control of the currency and of finances it had becu 
allowed to drift in the hands of a few individuals who 
in truth and fact largely held in their hands through this 
control the fortunes and future of the commerce and i: 
dustry of this country. Whether this power was wisely 
or unwisely wielded is beside the question. It was a faci, 
and, by reason of the failure of Congress to act, almost a 
hecessity—-certainly a necessary result. In other words, 
individuals without responsibility to any authority wer 
exercising the greatest of governmental functions. Again 
1 do not discuss whether this power was exercised patrioti: 
ally or not. No such power can safely be entrusted to any 
individual or group of individuals. I speak plainly so you 
will better appreciate what a revolutionary change has taken 


place. Yhe fruits-the system or lack of system could pro 
duce were displuyed in the so-called rich man’s panic of 
1907. With the country in the midst of prosperity, the 
carth heavy with harvests, labor fully employed, railroads 
unable to handle the traflic, “like a bolt from the blue” 
the black cloud of the panic swept over us and it was 
night indeed. Banks closed their doors, those remaining 


open issued clearing house certificates and real money could 
only be obtained in great financial centers of the country 
as a favor. 

By Way of Iilustration. 

One instance that passed under my observation will illus 
trate the preposterous and illogical condition that obtained : 
A bank had loaned money to a perfectly responsible con 
cern, holding as security receipts for wheat in warehous: 
fully insured. Moreover, the wheat had been sold, wus 
awaiting cars for loading to shipside when bills on London 
with documents attached weuld be issued. The bank r¢ 
quired money to meet demands of depositors; yet on this 
security, which meant gold coin as soon as bills could reach 
London and coin be returned, say sixty days, this bank 
could not get a dollar. In other words, neither wheat (sv 
staple a commodity that at one time it passed by law as 
a circulating medium in this State), nor the highest credit or 
both combined could secure one dollar in money. 

Comment is unnecessary. Doubtless you think I am ex 
aggerating conditions—that such a situation would not be 
permitted to continue. But I am not. Why it was per 
mitted to continue is not for me to answer. A test of 
the truth of my statement is at hand. If any of my hearers 
during the panic of 1907 desired to secure money for the 
ordinary conduct of his business I will be indeed glad to 
know what credit or security produced real money in any 
quantity from any bank during that time. In what situa 
tion from a banking standpoint is a country as rich as 
this when the only protection to business lay in the declara 
tion of legal holidays from day to day extending over weeks? 
Surely any legislation that will safeguard us from and pre- 
vent a recurrence of such conditions not only marks an 
epoch, but must make for safer and better business—for 
prosperity. Such a measure is the currency bill and such 
its purposes. Is it a matter then for surprise that a cele 
brated financial authority recently said: 

Next to the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States the federal reserve 
act signed by President Wilson December 23 may be 
the most important measure ever placed before the peo- 
ple of these United States. Upon its wise administra- 
tion depends the good or ill of a hundred million peo- 
ple and as a Nation we shall probably live under it not 
only for the twenty years named in the act, but with 
the amendments found necessary from time to time, 
tor possibly many generations. 


After describing the terms and operation of the 
federal reserve act he said: 


It will be noted the federal reserve banks in no way con- 
flict with or attempt to perform the functions of the ordi- 
nary bank. To the average man or woman there will be no 
visible changes in the usual method of doing business 
What it does create is a discount market; it provides cur- 
rency on a sound basis when needed, which is withdrawn 
when not required. It creates a condition where credit, 
securities, and the resources of the country count for some 
thing. It will prevent panics as we have known them and 
it will place legitimate business on a basis where one witl)- 
out any fault of his own will not see the savings of a life 
time swept away in the maelstrom of a panic possibly 
created by stock gamblers thousands of miles away. 


And then continued: 


It has been said that an enormous power has been lodged 
in the hands of seven men. That is true, but what is to 
be done? The power must be lodged somewhere and man 
is as yet the highest earthly exponent of the Maker’s will. 
We can only use the best instruments at our command. 
The courts have the power of life and death over property 
and over personal liberty, yet they are men. Seven men 
constitute the Interstate Commerce Commission. Men make 
our laws, men administer them, men pass on them and unti! 
there is some better instrumentality we must rely on men 
for everything calling for judgment or discretion. 

I may say, it being admitted that we must rely on som: 
man or men, for my part when it comes to exercising a con 
trol over the currency and business of the country I would 
rather rely on men appointed by the President of the United 
States and subject to its laws than on any voluntary aggre 
gation of men, no matter how experienced, who are respon 
sible and answerable to no one but themselves and their 
consciences. Such a responsibility is too great to be thu: 
assumed, and the chances too uncertain to be risked. 


Speaking of the policy of the administration toward 
business he said: 
I hold no brief for the administration, have no authority 
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or right to speak for it and have only the same means 
of forming judgment as to its purposes as that possessed 
yy any citizen. I can but judge the future by the past, 
aud take actions not words as the yard stick. Many of us 
have come in close personal contact with some of the repre- 
sentatives of the administration. I think all who have thus 
een favored will bear me out in the statement that the 
ole purpose of the administration is the bettering of con- 
litions, the creating of wider opportunities for all, and that 
he time and talents of those on whom the direct respon- 
ibility is placed are dedicated to this service. I have had 
oeeasion in a business way to be thrown in direct contact 
,ith the heads of some of the departments and no one 
wuld fail to be impressed with the sincere desire found 
verywhere to so act as to advance the common interests of 
common country. What is needed by us, what will be wel- 
omed by them, is a feeling of confidence and trust that 
vill naturally lead to closer relations between the men of 
iYairs and those who administer the laws. No one knows 
verything. Indeed, sometimes I feel that no one really 
nows much of anything. But if we are not to place our 
noeiai knowledge at the hands of those who make the laws 
‘nd those who administer them, who will be to blame if 
‘istakes are made and misunderstandings arise? ‘he 
resident has spoken and he has acted. You can judge as 
ell as I whether those words and acts indicate that his 
objeet is the general good, and that service to his country- 
on is his chief ambition. From every standpoint and for 
very reason indeed the most practical considerations, if 
jnere were no higher or nobler purpose, would impel the ad- 
inistration to do all it can to advance in every possible 
way the industrial and commercial interests of the country. 


The World’s Greatest Wood-Lot. 

In introducing George S. Long, of Tacoma, manager 
{ the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, the toastmaster 
efered to Mr. Long’s extended experience as a lum- 
erman, and the position of trust that he holds. Mr. 
jong is an old friend of the lumbermen and timbermen 
{ the Coast, and was received with applause. Mr. 
jong told of selling hemlock piece stuff in Wisconsin 

1906 for $5 a thousand feet, while it is now selling 
y $17 and $18. His topie was ‘‘What Shall Lum- 
iermen Do with the World’s Greatest Wood-lot?’’ It 
follows: 


When the Pilgrim first landed on the Massachusetts shore, 
robably bis first display of manual labor was the cutting 

a tree for fuel, and next the cutting of more trees for 
nelter. Immediately following this effort for warmth and 
heltec came the pressing demand for food, necessitating 
ihe removal of more timber growth, so that by cultivation 
the soil a sufficient food supply was assured. The same 
conditions that confronted the Pilgrims in Massachusetts 
vere met by Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists in Virginia, by 
the Huguenots in the Carolinas and by the Spaniards in 
florida and in the Gulf States—everywhere, a solid, com- 
act forest front at every point where our forefathers were 
ndeavoring to make a home, the forest was a barrier and 

menace to civilization. For more than 200 years this 
practice of forest destruction to obtain tillable fields offered 
the only opportunity for home-building and national growth. 
\s late as 1840 forest products had no commercial value 
ind the feeble attempts to make of wood growth, in any 
form, a marketable commodity, yielded but a meager re- 
ward to labor, and nothing for the raw material. Nothing 
was so cheap as forest growth, no building material so 
ivailable. The more that could be used for fuel, home- 
wuilding, barns, fences, road-building and structures of all 
kinds, the more easily and cheaply would the cultivated 
ticld supplant the forest. 

In this environment, our people have grown accustomed 
to the use of wood as a building material, so that today 
in the United States the use of wood for fuel and build- 
ing material is nearly ten times greater per capita than 
in any other civilized country. ‘This free use of forest 
esrowth, still a nationwide practice, is largely so because 
it is still cheaper and more available than other material. 
Within the last twenty years iron and steel have virtually 
supplanted lumber for permanent heavy construction, and 
more recently concrete has displaced lumber to as large 
i degree. 





The Future of Wood. 

To what further extent will iron, steel, concrete and 
zlass be substituted for lumber is scarcely a matter of con- 
jecture, for it is possible to further eliminate wood from 
the list of building materials. The extent of its future use 
will depend on the preference of the consumer for wooden 
structures over steel and concrete, and on its cost. If lum- 
ber ever had been an indispensable commodity to mankind 
it has already ceased to be, and will never be so again 
unless the deposits which supply iron, steel and concrete 
become exhausted. 

The future value of lumber as a building material will 
not be fixed by its searcity as our forests diminish, but by 
the keen competition of substitutes which are just as good, 
and in great abundance. After all, this is the usual way 
that nature and mankind work out easily all problems per- 
taining to the necessities of life. At times, and in some 
unfavored places, there may have been temporary epochs 
when mankind has been inconvenienced by the lack of neces- 
sities, but the instances are rare indeed, and are usually 
within the power of man to control. 

The alarmist need have no fear then of the timberless 
age, for it will not arrive; well enough that he should 
direct his thought and energy to the sane conservation 
of what we have, to the reproduction of forest growth on 
lands unfit for agriculture, and kindred cultivation; to en- 
courage economic conditions that will prevent forest waste 

-but he need not fear or hesitate to use freely what is 
needed from the forest, for with the enlarged use of sub- 
stitutes, the lessening of forest waste, and the practice of 
forest reproduction, there will be no lack of forest prod- 
ucts. From the early settlement of our country until about 
1840 the forests on both slopes of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Range, east of the Atlantic, were largely wasted by 
the ax and fire, to make room for home and field. Since 
1840, but more especially since the Civil War, the forests 
have been utilized with less waste; but including all that 
has been wasted in clearing the lands for farming, and all 
that has been cut for lumber, and other uses, there is still 
standing and untouched more forest growth in the United 
States’ than all that has been removed by man since the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

The latest statistics gathered by the Federal Government, 
as to the stand of timber in the United States (not includ- 
ing Alaska). were given in a report of the bureau of cor- 
poration in 1911 as 2,826,000,000,000 feet. Of this total, 
55 percent is reported as standing in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon. California, Idaho and Montana. In the 
three States of Washington, Oregon and California ‘there 
is reported to be 1,818,000,000,000 feet, or 46 percent of 
all the standing timber in the United States. The Sierra 
Nevadi Mountain Range in California and the Cascade 
Mountain Range in Oregon and Washington are practically 
one continuous range, traversing the country north and 
south, distant from the Pacific Ocean from 100 to 200 miles. 
Between this range of mountains and the Pacific, from the 
Canadian line on the north and as far south as San Fran- 
cisco in California, there is standing today 40 percent of all 
the merchantable timber in the United States. In this zone of 
temperate climate, and abundant moisture, the forest growth 
has reached its highest stage for size of the individual 
tree, and density of stand, and beyond doubt it surpasses 
any other stand of timber on the globe for size, quality, 
density and accessibility to water and rail transportation. 
A half dozen or more transcontinental railways traverse 
this belt of timber on their way to the sea, and numerous 
and commodious harbors afford ample facilities for vessel 
transportation. 


Kinds of Growth. 

There is a notable absence of hardwood species of timber 
growth on the Pacific coast, but with this exception the 
forests now standing in this region offer in quality as well 
as quantity better woods for ordinary building purposes 
than have heretofore been used. 

The most distinct type is the famous Douglas fir forest 
of the rainy region between the Cascade Mountains and the 
sea. In nearly pure stands, or mixed with cedar, hemlock 
and Sitka spruce, the Douglas fir here reaches what for- 
esters call the optimum of the species—its most perfect 
development—and this most widely useful of American trees 
frequently attains a hight of 200 feet, a diameter of from 
6 to 12 feet, and often yields more than 100,000 feet, board 
measure, to the acre. Its frequent companion, western hem- 
lock, is scarcely less magnificent in size, or less valuable, 
being quite different from its eastern namesake. 

The Douglas fir is the king of all forest trees; of the 
entire stand of forest growth in the United States, suitable 
for lumber, 20 percent. is Douglas fir, standing in a com- 
pact zone easily accessible for rail or ocean shipping. No 
tree in the forest yields a product at once acknowledged to 
be adapted to as varied uses. For all kinds of structural 
purposes it probably has no equal, and easily yields sizes 
in length and diameter that can not be supplied from any 
other wood. For all kinds of interior finishing, and for 
doors and window sash it will easily rank next in merit 
to the hardwoods, and rivals them for both beauty and 
strength. But that which most definitely stamps it as the 
coming wood is its great abundance, ample to replace the 
field occupied by both white and yellow pine, and, for the 
many and varied purposes to which lumber is put, a worthy 
substitute for both. a 

Going hand in hand with Douglas fir, and in no sense 
competitors, are the famous redwoods and red cedar 
of the Pacific coast, especially valuable where durability 
rather than strength are requisite. These woods are prac- 
tically impervious to decay, and especially are used for 
shingles, bevel-siding (clapboards), and exterior or interior 
finishing. 

That the lumber industry will see its greatest and most 
scientific development on the Pacific coast seems well as- 
sured. Just how soon this larger development will come 
depends more upon the depletion of the yellow pine of the 
South than on any other factor. That most excellent wood 
has one advantage the Pacific coast woods can not dispute 
—the advantage of proximity to the great markets of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic seaboard. The lumber 
output of the district has probably reached its maximum, 
and year by year as the cut decreases the Pacific coast 
woods will supply the deficiency. Undoubtedly the great 
avenue for the coast lumber to seek the markets of the 
Atlantic seaboargé and much of the interior will be by 
vessel through the Panama Canal, gradually at first, but 
with a steadily increasing volume. Just as white pine has 
been supplanted by yellow pine, so will Douglas fir supplant 
sellow pine. This means much to the Pacific coast. 

Ihe Stete of Washington is manufacturing more lumber 
than any other State in the Union, and will easily retain 
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the eminence until the timber resources of Oregon are de- 
veloped; but. as great as this lumber production is, it is 
still in its infancy, and, in a forest where the timber 
growtk is unequaled anywhere in the world, will be devel- 
oped a lumber industry surpassing in magnitude and in eco- 
nomical treatment any development of the past. Here 
reforestation will be carried on more successfully and in 
a more scientific manner than in any other place in the 
United States, first because it is Nature’s most highly 
favored wcod-lot, and second because the lumbermen of 
the Pacific coast have a fuller realization of the problem 
of true conservation and of the necessity for reproduction 
than have those in any other part of the United States. 


The Lumbermen’s Problem, 

So far the record of the past reflects but a slight return 
of profit to the lumber industry on the Pacific coast, and 
would show much less but fer the low cost of stumpage. 
Prior to 1906 the average cost price of stumpage was 
searcely more than the commissions paid agents for selling 
the lumber, and if the future has nothing in store better 
than the last six years there will be very meager returns 
for stumpage, or to the lumber industry. The greatest 
handicap is and has been the limited markets, which 
will not fully absorb our lumber. 

The foreign or export trade has never used annually one- 
half as much of our lumber as is consumed in the city of 
Chicago, and Illinois uses four times the quantity of lumber 
each year that we are exporting to Asia, Africa, South 
America and Australia. A fact well to realize and profit 
by is that the world’s greatest consumer of lumber is the 
United States; but lumber like nearly all other staple com- 
modities in its distribution follows population, and we are 
2,200 miles distant from the center of population in the 
United States. 

Outside of our own immediate territory in Washington 
and Oregon the only other State that absorbs our lumber 
freely is California, which, for a number of years, has taken 
approximately 1,500,000,000 feet annually, and being the 
only real market we have of any magnitude for fir lumber 
has become a dumping ground for surplus stock. We can 
not send common lumber by ratl as far east as the Missis- 
sippi River on present rail rates and meet the prices of 
Wisconsin and Michigan hemlock, nor the yellow pine of 
the southern States; in fact, little of our lumber is used 
farther east than Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. 

Into these last named three States the freight charges 
for transportation will run from $12 to $14 a thousand 
feet, depending upen how dry the lumber is; and, when 
we reach the Mississippi River, the same charges run from 
$14 to $16. As we get into [Illinois and Michigan and Indi- 
ana the cost increases as it does correspondingly as farther 


east lumbér is shipped by rail; so that today these freight ° 


charges are prohibitive of our entering that territory freely. 
Undoubtedly, us the forest of the yellow pine region of 
the South, and of the pine and hemlock regions of the 
North, disappear, we will gradually enter that territory 
with more lumber, but the progress will be slow, for in spite 
of all of the alarm about the scarcity of timber in these 
regions there is a vast quantity of it yet to be removed. 


Canal Possibilities. 


The opening of the Panama Canal, however, undoubtedly 
is going to afford an opportunity for Pacific coast woods 
to seek the markets of the Atlantic seaboard and back 
into the interior 400 or 500 miles on a basis much cheaper 
than it has been possible tor us to reach the consumers in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

We will assume, for instance, that water transportation 
from Pacific coast ports to the Atlantic seaboard will not 
exceed $10 a thousand, and this is going to make it pos- 
sible for us to compete with other woods for a large share 
of the lumber trade east of the Allegheny Mountains. At 
least 33 percent. of the people of the United States live 
in this zone, and they know practically nothing about our 
lumber. 

The prodigious field which is thus thrown open to us is 
one which offers the least resistance for the enlargement 
of our markets. The people in this territory are more con 
setvative than are those of the middle West, by which is 
meant that their customs and habits are fixed on more 
rigid lines, and it would take much education to get them 
in the mood to absorb our lumber freely. 

The general all around movement, therefore, which is 

now under way for fully exploiting and advertising our 
woods, especially fir, becomes a business necessity, as much 
pertains to the advertising of any commodity that has ever 
been put on the market. 
_ We are anxious for immediate returns and have an open- 
ing now to a vast territory using large quantities of lum- 
ber where the consumer has no knowledge of the products 
which we have to offer. Not only wiil this attention have 
to be called to the existence of the wood, but we will have 
to satisfy his judgment that that which we have to offer 
1s Well adapted to his needs, and we will have to do it 
quick to get results at once. 

In my judgment, therefore, there is an absolute business 
necessity of not only a vigorous campaign that will thor- 
oughly pring to the attention of the eastern people the 
merits of our lumber, but likewise a campaign among our- 
selves to see that they are well served and supplied with 
stock especially adapted to their necessities. 

Personally, I do not apprehend that our lumber will move 
there in very large quantities immediately upon the open- 
ing of the canai. It will be a process of more or less 
gradual development, but it will.come just as quickly as 
we are fully prepared to take care of it, provided we now 
cultivate the soil by a widespread, intelligent exploitation 
of the merits of our wares. In time the trade will be colos- 
sal and fully measure up to the great resources we have 
in our forests. 

It is a country which will absorb not only the higher 
grades, but also the common stocks, and no market is ideal 
unless it is a fair user of the commoner grades. 

While we are exploiting the merits of our lumber we 
must also use some exploitation among ourselves; we must 
become better manufacturers; we must become better lum- 
ber merchants; we must improve on our methods of giving 
service to our customers. The biggest word in business to- 
day is service, and if we go to the Atlantic coast with 
slipshod methods, with indifferent manufacture, with care- 
lessness and laxity in filling orders promptly and to the 
letter, we will meet with a cool reception, for the people 
in that country who buy lumber are especially exacting in 
demanding that their orders be filled promptly; that 
the grade be uniformly made, and that every term and 
condition of the contract is filled to the letter. In other 
words, they want service, and if that which we give to 
them is of an indifferent quality we will make but slow 
progress in satisfying that trade. 

One little point, which we on the Coast but seldom think 
of, is more or less confusing to the lumber buyer in a new 
territory, and that is, the various and sundry names we 
give to fir. In some markets it is called Oregon pine, in 
other Douglas fir, and still again it is freely advertised as 
yellow fir, and among ourselves we frequently speak of red 
tir. These various names should be obliterated when we be- 
gin to do business on the Atlantic coast, and some name 
be made standard, because we only have one kind of fir. 
Some of it is of a softer texture than others, but that con- 
dition prevails in all kinds of wood. 

We likewise need among our own selves, if such a thing 
is possible, exploitation in the direction of the prevention 
of overproduction. I do not know whether this could ever 
be done in a way that would be recognized by the Govern- 
ment as a legal procedure, but there is no one who has 
given this subject thotght but what he is conscious of 
the fact that the overproduction of lumber is a criminal 
waste of raw material. 

In the annual report issued in November last, by United 
States Forester Henry S. Graves, he says: 

In the United States 9914 percent of the timber cut 
comes from private lands. Competition in production is 
exceedingly keen. The mill capacity of the country is 
considerably greater than its normal consumption of 
lumber. This creates a constant tendency to produce 
more lumber than the market will take. During a pe- 
riod of depression actual overproduction appears, stocks 
on hand mount up, price concessions to attract pur- 
chasers fail to bring the hoped for acceleration of sales, 
and as returns fall below the cost of production cur- 
tailment is forced. 


This true and forceful statement from the forester of the 
United States should lead to the hope that the Government 
will recognize as legal, organized efforts for the curtail- 
ment of lumber production in times of overproduction. 

Flooding the markets of the Atlantic coast with more 
lumber than they want will bring a demoralization that 
will hurt the lumber industry in that territory, just as 
it has in every other where similar conditions have pre- 
vailed. Sending lumber to that market in shape that is not 
adapted to its wants wili be interpreted not only as an 
illustration of poor lumbering on our part but likewise 
construed as a fault of the lumber itself. The shipment 
of a lot of fir doors into the New York market ten years 
ago, which were not properly manufactured, gave a black- 
eye to the fir door industry that has taken years to over- 
come. The wood was censured, instead of the man who 
made the door. Today it is generally conceded to be the 
best all-around door that is put on the market, and this 
illustration applies equally to ail other kinds of !umber, so 
that I do not hesitate to say that we have nearly as much 
necessity for exploitation among ourselves as manufacturers, 
and among ourselves as lumber merchants, as there is 
necessity for exploiting our wood in the eastern markets. 

The great big fact that is not always fully realized is, 
that the Pacific coast woods, not only in their abundance, 
but also in their quality, furnish staple articles that can 
supply the legitimate demands for lumber used better than 
any other woods that have yet been manufactured. 

I do not hesitate to express the opinion that, for all- 
around purposes, fir will be recognized in time as a better 
wood than white pine. We are fortunate in having woods 
that afford a full complement of what is needed in ordinary 
eonstruction, the fir for structural and finishing purposes, 
and the cedar and redwood for shingles, bevel-siding and for 
the various demands that are peculiarly adapted to these 
woods. 

The Fashions in Woods. 


However good a wood may be it can never become a great 
commercial success unless there is enough of it to establish 
the fashion, so to speak. Thirty years ago black walnut 
was the standard wood for all kinds of furniture. There 
was no thought of using oak until the supply of black wal- 
nut was exhausted, and then oak became the fashion, be- 
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cause, first, it is adapted to the use of furniture and is 
available in suflicient quantities to supply the demand. Fir 
will become a great staple wood of the future, lirst, possi 
bly, because of its abundance, but second because of its 
adaptability to all kinds of structural and finishing purposes. 

It is only a question of time then when we will be sure 
to have our wood in general use in the United States; but 
to get immediate and early results, and on a basis that is 
permanent and satisfactory in its returns, it becomes im- 
perative now to educate all that part of our country, and 
foreign countries as well, as to the merit of the wood, and 
the expense connected with this exploitation should be borne 
by every element in the lumber industry benefited. 

Those engaged in manufacturing will first of all reap the 
benefits that should result from this movement of exploita- 
tion, but ultimately a large share of the advantages thus 
obtained will come to the stumpage owner, and he should 
respond liberally to the call for tinancial assistance and 
take an active part in the work. 

There are today standing forests of fir in Washington, 
Oregon, and California that will produce more lumber than 
has been supplied by the white pine forests in the last 200 
years. The wood that in quality and quantity is to become 
the next great staple for building material is fir, and yet 5vU 
percent of the people in the United States have neither used 
it nor seen it, Many even not having heard of it, and more 
than one-half of them live between the Atlantic coast and 
the Allegheny Mountains, and will soon be ready for its use. 
A betier field tor trade extension will never come to the 
lumbermen of the Pacific coast. 

1 most enthusiastically support this movement of exploi 
tation. At the same time 1 wish to emphasize as forcetully 
as language may express that the best exploitation, after all, 
is finally in your own hands as manufacturers and mer- 
chants. ‘The successful man of the tuture must give service, 
and when this word is spelicd in big letters in the lumber 
business it means better manufacture, dependable and uni- 
form grading, excellent millwork, the prompt and accurate 
filling of orders, careful deliberation in making contracts, 
but with no uncertainty in execution. In other words, if 
your methods of manufacture and marketing will match up 
to the standard of the wood you are exploiting then exploi- 
tation is justifiable, but if not, the effort will not yield the 
results that it should. 


The Advertising Campaign, 


At the conclusion of Mr. Long’s able address, which 
was well received, the toastmaster called on J. J. Rock- 
well, of the Crosby advertising agency, Uhicago, that 
has charge of the exploiting campaign to consumers that 
is being carried on by the West Coast Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who explained the lines along 
which the work is being carried on. 

An interesting statement he made was that while 
there are over 6,0U0,00U0 farmers in this country there 
are said to be only about 350,000 of silos in use. In 
this one use alone there is a great field for the develop- 
ment of lumber consumption. Just as good results can 
be obtained for lumber by advertising as for the sub- 
stitutes that are now so well advertised. 

Thorpe Babcock, of Tacoma, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, told of the 
results already obtained by the advertising to consum- 
ers Campaign only recently begun by his association. A 
voluntary subscription of 14% cents a thousand on mill 
output and 14 cent a thousand on logs was asked for, 
and when $25,000 was subscribed contracts for advertis- 
ing were let. He referred to the coming Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition, and the need of having Coast lumber 
displayed there. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mackay thanked the speakers of 
the evening for their presence and the good things they 
had said. He emphasized the need of more funds to 
make possible exhibits at the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion and to continue the exploitation work. 

VY. D. Plue, of the Columbia River Door Company, 
Rainier, Ore., recited an instance of increased demand 
for his product already experienced by the advertising 
already done by the association and by the Pacific 
Mutual Door Company, of Tacoma, Wash., which 
handles his output of fir doors. This concluded the 
speaking of the evening, and all felt well repaid for 
having attended. 


TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


CONCATENATION PRECEDES SOUTHEASTERN 
IOWA CONVENTION. 

KgokuK, Iowa, Feb. 3.—A rousing Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation was held here Monday evening, February 2, 
immediately preceding the convention of the Southeast- 
ern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. There were 
about fifty in attendance at the concatenation and over 
one hundred and fifty at the entertainment and Dutch 
lunch following, which was a joint affair of the trav- 
eling men and Hoo-Hoo. This was held at the Keokuk 
Hotel, entertainment features including singers and clog 
dancers from a theatrical company then playing in 
town. Those partaking in the concatenation were: 

Snark—H. C. Spengler; Senior Hoo-Hoo—Mark Anson ; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. M. Stephenson; Bojum—William Klink ; 
Scriventor—W. 0O. Riddle; Jabberwock—L. E. Cornelius; 
Custocatian—J. M. Furlong; Arcanoper—J. Arthur Baker ; 
Gurdon—J. S. Noxon 














Initiates—Garrett H. Waechter, Pella; Frank Longleaf 
Griffey, Keokuk; John Albert Henneman; George Washing- 
ton Angell, Hamilton; Ashton Bayard Taylor, La. Red Cypress 
Company, New Orleans, La.; Walter Selden Robinson, Long- 
3ell Lumber Company, Kansas City; Thomas Burton Adams, 





W. I. McKee Lumber Company, Quincy, Ill.; L. W. Pickard, 
E. Pleasant Plains, Iowa. 
PROSPECTIVE EVANSVILLE CONCATENA- 
TION. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 2.—It is expected that a 


Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be here some time in March. 
Paul Luhring, Vicegerent Snark for this district, is tak- 
ing of the matter up and will call a meeting of the 
active Hoo-Hoo in a short time to arrange for the con- 
catenation. He has several prospective kittens in sight 


and hopes to have a class of from fifteen to twenty-five. 
Invitations will be sent out to Hoo-Hoo in several States. 


PLAN BOOK OF THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


[Address by A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash., Before the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. | 


In this day of keen competition the merchant who secures 
the largest volume of profitable business is the one who has 
to show to the prospective customers a picture of what the 
tinished product will look like. None of you gentlemen will 
dispute the fact that thousands of automobiles, for example, 
have been sold because the picture of the car appealed to 
the purchaser. ‘The same idea can and must be carried out 
in the lumber business. My purpose in appearing before you 
today is to explain a method of advertising your wares 
which hundreds of retail lumber merchants tell me has 
proved satisfactory and profitable to them. 

For three years the association which I represent has 
printed and published plan books for retail lumber mer- 
chants. We have now in course of preparation our third 
edition, consisting of two separate and distinct books of 112 
pages each, which will cost over $15,000. The edition will 
consume over 11,000 pounds of tine book paper. Expert 
estimators and draftsmen are now completing the work on 
this edition, which wili be ready for delivery to the retail 
jumber merchants some time between March 1 and 15. 1 
believe one reason why you gentlemen come to Kansas City 
year after year is to learn through association with others 
Where you can make those investments that will be profita- 
ble to your business. I am here today to give you the op- 
pertunity of investing $50 in a proposition; namely, plan 
books, material lists, and specifications, which will return 
you annually from 100 to 1,000 percent. Lo am making this 
as a positive statement, because it has been done by several 
hundred live retail merchants. It is therefore not theoret- 
ical nor something that might cost you considerable money 
to try out. There isn’t a man among you today who would 
not invest $50 with a reasovable promise that $100 would 
be returned during the next sixty or ninety days. 


Legitimate Lure of Consumers. 

I realize that | am talking to a number of live merchants, 
who invest annually thcusands and tens of thousands of 
dollars in various serts of building materials which they 
hope to resell to the consumer. Let me ask, gentlemen, How 
much bave you invested during the past year in that which 
will help you sell this stock? What percentage of your 
sales do you spend to increase your volume of trade for 
next year? What have you in the way of pictures of up-to 
date homes to show a prospective customer who may Call at 
your office? How much do you invest annually toward cre 
ating a demand for lumber? I am simply asking these ques 
tions to bring the matter to your attention, with the hope 
that you will give it some serious thought and consideration. 
It is important that you do so, first, because your competitor 
has in many instances taken business away from you be 
cause he was able to show the customer a picture of about 
such a building as he desired. These competitors have been 
located anywhere from 25 to 1,000 miles from you, and yet 
they have secured the business. Second, it is important that 
you look well after the sales end of your business, because 
some manufacturers of lumber have an idea that the re 
tailer does not create any demand whatsoever. In a recent 
report of the advertising committee of the West Coast Uum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association this statement was made: 
“The retail dealer is the delivery wagon of the industry; he 
does not create a demand; he does sometimes influence de 
mand, and he is the logical instrument for the satisfaction 
of demand.”’ _We of course take issue with the manutfac- 
iurer in this statement, but it is not our purpose to discuss 
it at length at this time. Suffice it us to say, however, that 
the successful merchant of the future will find it absolutely 
necessary thoroughly to equip his office with the proper kind 
of pictures and plans of modern homes. 

Gentlemen, you will all admit that what people can see 
with their eyes helps materially to create a desire in their 
minds tor that particular thing. You know how you looked 
at your neighbor's automobile and fought from day to day 
with yourself about giving up one, two or three thousand 
dollars for a luxury, but after seeing it day in and day out 
you finally wrote out your check and purchased one. If you 
didn’t do it you are going to do it in the very near future. 
That means profitable business to the maker of automobiles. 
Now, if you will get someone to build a beautiful home in 
your city, different from any other home, different from the 
old box-car type of house, different from anything the cata- 
log houses have to offer, it will, as sure as the sun rises and 
sets, create a demand and be the means of you selling maybe 
one, Maybe a dozen or two such homes during the year. At 
any rate, the investment to try out this suggestion is so 
small that you can not afford to pass it up. The first one 
in the field with the proper kind of a plan book is going to 
make good money. 

I have traveled about the country a great deal; have 
talked with hundreds of retail lumber merchants; have vis 
ited at their yards and know how many of them conduct 
their business, and I wish to express the opinion today that 
the successful retailer of the future must be a live, energetic, 
creative merchant, and he must prove daily to the consumer 
that he is a necessity to the community at large. He must 
also prove to the manufacturer that he does create a de- 
mand; that he no longer is their delivery wagon but that 
he now delivers in the up-to-date way, by auto truck. The 
manner in which to prove the above statement to the con- 
sumer is to advertise liberally in your local paper, as well as 
by personal letter. Let me say here that we will be glad 
to assist you in your local newspaper advertisement by fur- 
nishing you cuts of beautiful homes and floor plans at just 
what the engraver charges for them. I presume this will be 
in the neighborhood of $1 apiece. 

The two recognized factors which make merchandizing 
successful and profitable today are service and efficiency. 
You must spend a certain amount of money annually in ad- 
vertising to convince the public that you are not only will- 
ing to give service but that you are fully prepared to do so, 
and when you work out this question of service you will 
find that you have also become efficient. 

Among other equipments that you must have in your busi- 
ness are plan books, showing numerous designs of hand- 
some, unique, modern and moderate priced homes. You must 
have pictures in your offices to suggest to the mind of your 
prospective customer the proper arrangement of the home 
he desires to build. Through the plan book and picture 
route you will help him to decide definitely and quickly 
what he wants, and then by reason of the fact that you 
have the pictures, the plans, specifications ete. of that 
particular design of home you will be the natural one to 
furnish the material. Some retailers have told me_ that 
our plan books would be fine for merchants in the large 
cities, but in their town the people build nothing but the 
old style box car type of house. , If that be true the 
retailer in the small town has the opportunity of his life 
to increase his business by starting something new, by 
becoming up to date if you please, and by rendering that 
community a service that will not only please the consumer 
but will help to beautify the town, and make it 4 place 
where the boy and gir! will be contented to live. You will 
find, 1s many others have, that the young man and the 
young woman will always be on your side in urging father 
and mother to build a new and up-to-date home just like 
the one they visited in last summer in the large city. If 
the boy and girl are to be kept in the small town and on 
the farm, you must give them just as good a home in 
which to live as has the city boy and girl. 

Pian Books the Builder’s Necessity. 

The retail lumber business has changed materially during 
the last few years. Time was when very few plans and 
specifications were used in the smaller towns for erecting 
homes, but today, by reason of the enormous amount of 
advertising of plan books and plans and the printing of 
pictures of beautiful homes, such as have appeared for 
several years in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and many other papers going into the homes, 





the public at large have been educated to the idea tha 
plans and specifications are an absolute necessity if th 
house is to be erected according to the idea of the designer. 
Just to show that there is a demand for the new type o 
home in the small towns let me quote from one of dozen 
ot letters recently received by our plan book department 
This letter was written by a lawyer in a small town i 
the middle West just before Christmas. He said: “I an 
interested in building a home, and notice your name in » 
lumber paper. I am writing to ask if you have a plan o 
a good looking 2-story, 7-room house in a bungalow patter: 
which will cost complete and modern about $4,000." Gen 
tlemen, there are two good lumber yards in that town, ani 
both of them have lumber and building material for sak 
but that is about as fur as they go. ‘Their offices are no 
equipped with pictures and plans of modern homes, and the, 
are not crying their wares sufliciently loud so that the mai 
who wants to build would naturally go to them for ideas 
We wrote this gentleman that we were now getting out 

hook which would show twenty-five neat and attractive hom 
from which he could select just exactly what he wanted 


Factors in Getting and Holding Trade. 


Now, let me tell you, please, about our plan book. | 
appeared before your board ot directors yesterday and the) 
have indorsed our proposition, and have kindly consented t 
vive me this opportunity of explaining it to you. Whi 
studying ways and means by which we could render th 
most efficient service to the retail lumber merchant in ow 
association it became apparent that they must be provided 
with some method tirst of holding the trade they alread) 
had; second, of counteracting the inroads on local trad 
threatened by outside competition ; third, of creating a large: 
volume of local business. ‘This condition clearly demon 
strated the necessity of providing some vehicle that would 
enable the local lumber merchant to compete successfully 
with the beautiful pictures and the vivid phraseology mailed 
into his locality from outside sources, and through which 
the merchant could instill in the minds of the local public 
a desire for more and better homes, hence the idea of a 
$15,000 plan book. 

In furtherance of this idea two plan books have been 
compiled, each entirely different, each containing 112 pages 
of handsome illustrations of ideal homes, together with a 
few barns, garages, silo, etc., all of which have by actual 
construction been proved practical and satisfactory. Each 


- design in the books includes a written description of the 


building and floor plans. No prices are mentioned, and 
no advertising of any nature appears in thesc books. 

We realize there are many plan books on the market, 
but there are none better than those we publish, and espe 
cially the edition now on the press. The particular thing 
that we have done to assist the retail dealer in the plan 
book scheme is the material list. ‘To all of our subscribers 
we furnish a separately bound book, giving in detail the list 
of lumber and mill work required to erect any home listed ; 
no grades nor kinds of woods are mentioned. ‘This is left 
for the retailer to work out with his customer, but the 
number of pieces or feet is given in each instance. We 
have had for some time eight expert estimators at work 
in our office listing the lumber, the mill work (except 
special cabinet work), and their figures have been checked 
and rechecked to insure accuracy. This material list also 
contains an approximation of costs showing the estimated 
cost of excavation, amount of stone, number of brick, cost 
of hardware, painting, plumbing, heating, amount of plas 
ter, cost of carpenter werk etc., so that by fitting your 
local prices to the schedule an actual and total cost can be 
given your prospective customer. To compile this materiai 
list cOsts a vast sum of money, principally in pay roll of 
estimators, who are high-priced workmen, but we have 
found it well worth while, for the reason that it enables the 
retail merchant to figure the bill and land the order while 
his customer is in the notion. We also furnish to the 
retail lumber merchant a remarkably clear and detailed set 
of working plans, consisting of from eight to twelve differ 
ent drawings; also a set of specifications fully covering 
every item of construction. Every criticism we received on 
our former editions has been caretully and thoughtfully con 
sidered and worked out with the idea of efficiency, accuracy 
and the best results for the greatest number. 


The Books’ Mechanical and Practical Character. 


Both of our new books are models of the printer's art 
and will make the very strongest kind of an appeal to your 
prospective customers. They are massive, beautifully bound 
volumes, containing the latest and most attractive and 
popular Gesigns. Each half-tone cut has been made from 
an actual photograph of a home built from our plans. A 
number of unique interiors are also shown with the houses. 
As an instance of the practicability of our plan books and 
the large field they cover, each will contain pictures and 
descriptions of the following: ‘Two homes that can be 
built for $7,000; five homes trom five to six thousand doll- 
ars; ten from tour to five thousand dollars; fifteen from 
ihrve to four thousand dollars; thirty from two to three 
thousand dollars; about twenty-five from one to two thou- 
sand, and ahout eight from six hundred to one thousand, 
besides several plans for garages, barns, silo and miscellane- 
ous buildings. The plans and specifications are worked out 
on A most generous seale, with particular attention to all 
details, so that they will give thorough satisfaction. The 
plans are not mere outline sketches but comprehensive work- 
ing plans. Every calculation has been independently checked 
live times to insure the utmost accuracy. The retailer can 
safely use our material list in quoting a definite price for 
the lumber and mill work on any home. 

Now, gentlemen, this service is for the retail lumbermen 
of your territory who are members of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. The cost of the service is $50. 
For this sum you will receive ten copies of either plan book, 
one copy of the detailed material list, and a coupon book 
containing fifty coupons any one of which when properly 
filled out and mailed to us at Spokane will be good for one 
complete set of plans and specifications for any home or 
building listed in the plan book. These coupons are redeem- 
able any time up to March 1, 1917. This proposition then 
makes for you a most ideal investment and it should not 
under any circumstances be considered as an expense. I 
have with me a little booklet entitled, “How Your Com- 
petitor Got the Business.” This booklet contains many 
letters from retail merchants who have used our plan books, 
and in these letters they tell how much business they can 
trace directly to the use of our books. In the back of the 
booklet you will find an order blank, which we would be 
very glad to have you fill out, sign and send to us at 
Spokane. The new books and the material list will be 
ready for delivery between March 1 and 15. 


A Weapon Against Mail Order Houses. 


This proposition may be used to advantage in dozens of 
different ways. <A “ lumber doctor’ writing for a St. Louis 
paper recently accused us of being a mail order house. The 
geutleman is misinformed. Where you have an architect 
in your town who is up to the minute and will help you 
create and keep your business at home, try to turn him 
the business. Whether you use our plans and specifications 
or not, you will find the plan book and material list well 
worth the money asked. I notice in many of the magazines 
the last few weeks a large advertisement printed in two 
colors of a Chicago mail order house in which they advertise 
2 $10,000 plan book free. Now, with this service of ours 
you gentlemen can go them one better. Advertise in your 
local paper that you have a $15,000 plan book a copy of 
which you will loan any one wishing to see it, and, as 
said before, we will also furnish you at cost cuts of the 
homes to use in your local advertising. 
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CANADIAN LUMBERMEN IN SIXTH ANNUAL. 


President Tells His Views of Trade Conditions—Declares Underwood-Simmons Tariff Bill Had Little Influence on 
Lumber Exports — Substitute Packages Scored. 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 3.—The sixth annual meeting of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was held today 
in the banquet hall of the Chateau Laurier. The meet- 
ing was called at 10:30 a. m., with Alexander Mac- 
Laurin, of Montreal, in the chair. Following the read- 
ing of the minutes the president read his annual mes- 
sage, in part, as follows: 

President’s Address. 


Nineteen hundred and thirteen will be marked in history as 
iaving Witnessed tremendous changes in various forms, but all 
iaving a direct bearsng on the industrial and commercial 
world. Undoubtedly the unsettled conditions in the Balkans 
and as a result in Kurope generally, together with the strug- 
ale which has been carried on in Mexico, have had a peculiar 
ufluence on the financial conditions which exist throughout 
the world today, 

But whilst business is at the present time on a very much 
restricted scale, perhaps we have been galloping along at 
oo fast a pace und using up our natura! resources in an 
xtravagant manner. I can not see anything in the future 
o create discouragement. | The acquisition of capital for 
egitimate business use and expansion will, I feel, be com- 
paratively easy. There is no necessity to slaughter prices, 
ud my advice would be, prudence, economy and cobperation. 

In the report of our executive committee of 1912, it was 
stated that there were then indications that the United 
States Government would abolish its duty of $1.25 a thou- 
sand feet, b. ™., on rough sawn lumber. The Underwood- 
Simmons bill, which came into operation October 4, 1913, 
puts sawn lumber and other lumber not turther manufae- 
tured than sawn, planed, and tongued and grooved, on the 
free list. This action has not resulted in the “swamping” 
of American markets by Canadian lumber, as was so gener- 
uly predicted. Whether or no the ultimate consumer in the 
United States gets the advantage of this abolition of duty 
is a matter which need not concern Canadians, where busi- 
ness is on the basis of an f. 0. b. price at the point of ship- 
nent, 

It has been said that the competition of southern pine in 
Canada is a serious menace. Undoubtedly in many instances 
this southern pine is used for purposes tor which it is quite 
infit. Owing to its inflammability, other woods of Canadian 
xrowth would be more desirable. We have much to do to 
educate people in the right use of the right kind of lumber, 
Our efforts should be concentrated on the various associa- 
tions of architects with a view of inducing them to specify 
Canadian-grown lumber wherever possible. ‘Then, of course, 
there is the use of lumber in car construction as compared 
with steel. A great deal of this southern pine is now used 
in the construction of cars, not only for sills, but for lining 
of box cars ete. Canadian spruce or pine would be prefer- 
abie tor the last-named purpose, from a fire point of view. 

should like to see this subject discussed and if necessary 
au resolution passed at this meeting urging the continued use 
of Jumber in car construction. 

The opening of the Panama Canal for traffic is a matter 
which may have some effect on the lumber trade in Canada. 
It will not, however, create a demand for a single foot of 
umber that does not already exist. It may result in dis- 
turbing the various sources of supply and demand, but in 
my opinion the conditions will right themselves, and the 
natural source will find its natural market 

It is interesting to note that the public debt since 1909 
las been reduced by $9,628,654. During the same period 
the capital of the banks has been increased almost nineteen 
millions, and teday the banks of Canada have $1 in assets 
for every 84.35 cents in liabilities. The enactment during 
i913 of the new bank act, coupled with the passage of the 
new currency bill in the United States, makes for a steady- 
ing of financial conditions in both countries. It is said 
that at the coming session of Parliament a federal bank- 
ruptey act is to be introduced by the minister of justice, 
and also that the minister of finance contemplates the intro- 
duction of a bill that will prevent the watering of stocks. 

The president closed by referring to deaths in the 
membership, and to honors conferred upon Canadian 
jumbermen. 

The chair appointed a nominating committee made 
up of the following: Gordon C. Edwards, J. B. White, 
A. E. Craig, W. J. Lovering, J. W. Smith, A. S. Camp- 
bell and W. Gerard Power. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The secretary read his report, some ot the most im- 
portant and interesting portions of which were as fol- 
lows: 

The desire is to avoid burdening this report with a lot of 
dry statistics, but a few interesting comparisons may be 
permitted. 

The total estimated lumber production of the United States 
for the calendar year 1912 was practically 44,500,000,000 
feet, b. m. The reported Canadian production for 1912 was 
$,389,725,000 feet, practically 10 percent of the cut of the 
United States. 

During the year this office has issued figures to members 
showing the volume of trade in wood products from the 
United States and Canada. The quantity and value of 
boards, planks, deals, joists and scantlings for the eleven 
months ending November 80 in the years 1911, 1912 and 13 
are as follows: 


Se eer 476,943,000 $10,034,815 
) a ene 519,781,000 11,831,115 
BONG 5620.5 6. ie-o-wipiose lace 446,745,000 11,197,493 


The average price realized in the three years was respect- 
ively $21.03, $22.70 and $25.06, an increase of $4.03 a 
thousand feet in 1913 over 1911. The amount of Canadian 
exports to the United States during the same period on 
planks, boards, deals and other sawed lumber—both dutiable 
and free—was: 


BOLE oo ceis0c0 ccs s s OS, OU $13,807,078 
SEs b0.5. 8's 4/09 10'0 0 . 949,645,000 16,571,187 
TOTS... cscs cee eOU0, 240,000 16,241,025 


Your attention is called to the Australian trade in tim- 
ber, lumber ete. That country imported during 1912, 453,- 
778,175 super feet of a value of $13,390,187. Of this 
amount the United States sold it in quantity 57.8 percent, 
while Canada only furnished 4.2 percent. A comparison of 
the average prices obtained is also to the disadvantage of 
Canada; viz: Canada, $18.36; United States, $23.95, or an 
average better price paid to the United States of $5.59 a 
thousand. 

Your very earnest attention is called to the proposed 
compensation bill to be introduced in the Ontario House 
during the approaching session. ‘This is known as the Mere- 
dith bill and the conditions provide for the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid by the employer to the employee in 
ease of injury. It is not saying too much to describe this 
= as tyrannous, unjust and peculiarly dangerous to the 
State. 

(a) It degrades citizenship by the abolition of common 
law rights. 

(b) It vests arbitrary powers in an appointed commis- 
sion, from which there is absolutely no appeal. 








(c) It imposes upon the employer the obligation of paying 
an injured employee as long as he lives, not exceeding 55 
percent of the wages paid him at the time of the injury. 
This may be commuted, at the discretion of the commission. 
to a lump sum payment. 

(d) It also provides a similar penalty to be paid the 
widow in the event of the workman's death, for the rest of 
her life, or until she marries again. 

(e) It provides that compensation must be paid without 
regard to whether the injury was caused owing to the fault 
of the employee himself, or contributed by some fault or 
defect on the part of the employer. A workman may delib- 
erately injure himself and collect compensation from the 
employer. Two workmen may have a quarrel and one may 
injure or kill the other during working hours—the employer 
must pay whatever award is made by the commission—not, 
of course, exceeding 55 percent of the injured man’s wages. 

(f) It puts employer and employee in bitter antagonism 
to each other and is based on the assumption that the em- 
ployer is the avowed enemy of the working man. The pro- 
posed bill is vicious in its effects to this extent. 

(g) It is the most glaring example of class legislation 
with which any community was ever threatened. For exam- 
ple, railways and other business are exempt from its pro- 
visions. ci 

The Ontario government agrees to contribute something 
toward the maintenance of the commission, out of the con- 
solidated funds of the Province, but the accident fund will 
all be provided by the employers. 

No one will deny that a working man injured by accident, 
to which the employer has not contributed, is entitled not 
only to every care and consideration but to compensation 
generous compensation and humane sympathy—but this at 
the expense of the State and not the employer. For the in- 
dividual who deliberately injures himself or courts injury 
by foolish and dangerous practices, should not be considered 
to the same extent. ‘ 

Because a man is the victim of accident to which the em- 
ployer has not contributed, why should the employer neces- 
sarily be compelled to pay the workman an income for the 
rest of his life? Let the question be repeated: Why should 
the employer be compelled to indemnify the injured man for 
the rest of his life? This burden should not be imposed on 
the individual. It is unfair and unjust to attempt to do so. 

Of course, while this bill only concerns the Province of 
Ontario it is not difficult to conceive that the labor party 
would agitate and secure the passage of similar enactments 
in other provinces. 

Now it is one thing to criticize a matter of this kind, but 
it is quite another thing to suggest a remedy. The view 
has been expressed that, instead of a provincial law, this 
whole case is one for federal action. 

There should be a universal indemnity fund provided and 
operated under a Dominion act. Appoint a commission, if 
you will, but let the terms and conditions be fair and just. 
The Meredith bill should be killed before it becomes law; it 
will be more difficult to do so afterwards. 


Gordon C. Edwards addressed the meeting at this 
time. He said reports had reached him that some mem- 
bers were dissatisfied with results accomplished by the 
association. He thought the trouble lay with them- 
selves, and J. G. Cane, Jonn Donogh, W. J. Lovering 
and Duncan MacLaren agreed with him. 

The report of ‘Treasurer Cameron showed the finances 
of the association to be very satisfactory. 


Report of Executive Committee. 

The executive committee report was read by its chair- 
man, Gordon C. Edwards. It was a splendid report, 
showing that he was in close touch with conditions ob- 
taining. A summary of the report is as follows: 


During the year we have had applications for reports on 
119 firms, and we believe that this branch of our work is 
most valuable, and can be made more valuable by systematic 
and prompt replies giving information when asked. 

We have collected a number of-claims during the year for 
our members, and in all cases, excepting where a man was 
an absolute bankrupt, we have collected the money. The 
collection also of railway claims for overcharge is one of 
our departments, and we invite our members to make use 
of this branch. We have collected hundreds of dollars, and 
all it has cost the members was postage on their letters to 
us. Whilst on this subject, we would urge upon our men- 
bers in extending credit, that they be guided by the reports 
before them. Of course the anxienty to sell, particularly if 
the price is attractive, is a great temptation to view trade 
reports more favorably than the circumstances justify. The 
tendency, too, in a number of cases where the market goes 
against a man is either to repudiate shipment or to make 
unjust deductions. Terms and conditions should be very 
clearly specified and insisted upon. In this way misunder- 
standing would be avoided. 

During the year we sent out a circular to our members 
calling attention to the fact that we were threatened with 
an increase in fire insurance rates unless means could be 
found whereby the enormous fire waste could be reduced. 
It is said on competent authority that the average loss ratio 
on sawmills and lumber yards for the last few years has 
amounted to not less than 80 percent of the premiums. We 
believe as a direct result of the efforts put forth in this 
direction that there has been an investigation of conditions 
by the insured, and in some cases a general clean-up. We 
understand that several sawmills have had under contem- 
plation the installing of sprinkler systems for the protection 
of their property. Let us emphasize this point and have a 
thorough over-hauling and clean-up before starting business 
next spring. It may interest members to know that, as a 
result of an address given by Franklin H. Wentworth, No- 
vember 29, last, on the subject of the significance of the 
national fire waste, a branch of the Ontario Fire Prevention 
Association was formed in this city. Whilst not becoming 
obligated to all the principles enunciated by Mr. Wentworth 
—that is. with regard to the abolition of the wooden shin- 
gle and the prohibition of the use of lumber in buildings 
higher than 10 stories—there is much that lumbermen can 
learn by associating with, or forming branches of the On- 
tario Fire Prevention Association. 

The plans for increasing our membership suggested at the 
last annual meeting did not result favorably. We have to- 
day 122 members, all of whom have paid their dues in full 
with the exception of five. Eliminating these five brings us 
down to a membership of 117, distributed as follows: On- 
tario, 65; Quebec, 31; Alberta, 1; Manitoba, 2; Saskatche- 
wan, 1; British Columbia, 17. 

One of the important matters concerning the lumber trade 
which has taken place during the last twelve months is the 
removal of duty on lumber going into the United States, 
which became effective October 4, 1913. You are no doubt 
familiar with the details of the new tariff and the effects so 
far have not been such that any material increase has taken 
place in the export of Canadian woods to the United States. 

Attention has been drawn to the substitutes for wood 
being used in boxes. packages etc., and also to instructions 
which were issued in November by the Canadian railways 
that owing to the fact that fiber-board, pulp board or double 
faced corrugated straw board packages must be rejected by 


agents unless the packages fully comply with requirements 
and specifications provided in treight classification No. 16, 
rule 14, sub-sections 2 to 2% inclusive. This is a matter 
which may well engage attention of members at this meeiing. 
Those of our members who are alse members of the For 
estry association are reminded that the annual mee:ing of 
the latter takes place in this hotel tomorrow, February 4. 


Report of Transportation Committee. 


The report on transportation matters was read by 
G. W. Grien. Messrs. Lovering and Walker moved that 
the report be adopted and that same be printed and 
mailed to all members. The motion carried. From this 
report the following excerpts are of general interest to 
the export trade of both Canada and the United States: 


It is doubtless known to many of our members that H. L. 
Drayton, chieZ of the board of railway commissioners, made 
a trip to.-England during the summer with a view of exer 
cising, in conjunction with the Board of Trade of Great 
Britain, some control of rates charged by the steamship 
companies on freight coming to Canada and shipped from 
Canada. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
on September 10, the minutes of the home and colonial 
executive referred to the great increase which has recently 
taken place in rates of freight to Canada. The committee 
considered that the advancés, which were ‘100 percent and 
in some cases more, were not reasonable. It was agreed 
that a conference should be sought at the chamber with 
the ‘vepresentatives of the Canadian Government then in 
England, and the chamber is in communication with the 
Roard of Trade on the subject. ‘ 
to show the necessity for some control of this matter, 

we draw your attention to the following: 

The president of the chamber of commerce reported that 
he had joined in a written protest against the proposal 
ot the International Shipping Federation to insert in bills 
of lading a series of clauses providing that, in the event 
of labor disputes preventing the ship owner from loadiag, 
discharging or delivering cargo, one-half. of the extra ex 
pense involved should be borne by the cargo pro rata. 
This protest has been signed by seven Liverpool and four 
Manchester associations; and he advised the members 
thereof to refuse tp accept any bills of iading containing 
the clauses in question. The board approved of the ac 
tion of the president taken on their behalf. 

In view of the fact that Canada pays about $2,225,000 a 
year in subsidies to ccean steamers, it would seem only a 
reasonable thing that in all contracts there should be a stipu 
lation that freight rates and the general conditions govern- 
ing carriage of goods in steamers should be under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of some controlling body. 

In the report made by H. L. Drayton, chief commissioner 
of the board of railway commissioners, to the Government, 
he states that the Royal Commission, of which the Hlon. G. 
kk. Foster, minister of trade and commerce, is a member, will 
meet in Canada in June, 1914, for the purpose of taking 
evidence, and it is reported in the press that the minister is 
endeavoring to organize a joint committee with representa- 
tives from Great Britain, Germany, United States and France 
for the purpose indicated above. 


W. C. Edwards, W. F. Mason, W. E. Bigwood, James 
+. Cane and G. W. Grier were appointed a committee 
on resolutions to report at the afternoon session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The members were addressed in the afternon by A. B. 
Cruickshank, of New York. Mr. Cruickshank is a 
dyed-in-the-wool Republican. He evidently believes that 
college professors should keep out of politics. .He said 
the business man plays the most important part in 
politics. As examples he gave a brief resumé of the 
way politics had been run since Washington’s and 
Franklin’s time. They were the rich men who dictated 
the policies. He said it was all ‘‘bunk’’ about the 
common people running the country even at that time. 
Alexander Hamilton was a hired man, about in the 
same category with the present-day corporation lawyer. 

For the purpose of extending the usefulness of the 
credit department a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Eckhart, MacLaren and Johnson, of Toronto; Messrs. 
Mason, Campbell and Grier, of Montreal, and Messrs. 
Smith, Gillies and Walker of Ottawa, was appointed 
on motion of Gordon C. Edwards. This committee will 
meet and report its findings to the board of directors. 

John Donogh moved, and Gordon C. Edwards sec- 
onded the appointment of a committee of five to work 
upon agenda for next year, the committee to meet the 
day preceding the annual meeting. and report to the 
board of directors. 

Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were read and approved: 


Resolved, That the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association in 
annual meeting assembled tender to the honorary president 
thereof, J. R. Booth, their cordial sympathy in his recent 
suffering, and we heartily join in thankfulness that he has 
recovered and trust that he will long be spared to continue 
his work among us; be it further j 

Resolved, 'That a copy of this resolution be sent to Mr. 
sooth. , 

Resolvcd, That the transportation committee be requested 
to watch legislation. 

_ Resolved, That the car service bureau should come under 
immediate jurisdiction of and be operated by the Railway 
Commission of Canada. 

_ Resolved, That the hearty congratulations of this associa- 
tion be extended to the first president of this association, 
Gordon C. Edwards, on his appointment _as first vice presi 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
of New York; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Gordon 
©. Edwards. 

Resolved, That the very hearty thanks of this association 
are hereby tendered to R. G. Cameron, our honorary treas- 
urer, for the services rendered to us in that capacity. 

Rave P : 

Resolved, That the association desires to express its ap 
preciation of the attitude of the railway companies in con- 
ference with the officers of the association, in connection 
with tariffs affecting lumber interests. It is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the traffic managers of the various railway companies. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as it is desirable that statistics 
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of all kinds should be compiled by this association more 
premptly than at present exists, be it therefore 
Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed 
to codperate with the head office of the association in ac- 
complishing this object and that it be authorized to formu- 
late a plan and put same into operation at as reasonable 
cost as possible. We recommend that it be done by execu- 
tive officials of the association, as it is work that can not 
be done efficiently by a committee. 
Discussion of Compensation Law. 


The proposed compensation law came in for a thor- 
ough discussion. W. T. Fason asked that the secretary 
read that part of his report referring to this matter. 
Senators Edwards and Gordon said that it was most 
important that the lumbermen do something to modify 
the more drastic parts of the measure, for some kind of 
a bill will be passed. : 

E. F. Perry addressed the convention briefly and 
later outlined the aims of the Forest Products Exposition 
at the request, by telegram, of G. S. Wood. 


Election of Officers. 

The board of directors elected follow: 

Quebec—George A. Grier, 
McLean and W. G. Power. 

Ontario—Gordon C. Edwards, George Gordon, E. A. Dun- 
lop, W. C. Laidlaw, P. C. Walker, E. R. Breamer, Duncan 
MacLaren, A. E. Craig, J. G. Cane and W. J. Lovering. 

British Columbia—John Hendrie, A. W. McRae and Wm. 
MeNeill. 

Manitoba—W. C. Cameron. 

Saskatchewan—A. L. Mattes. 


Alexander MacLaurin, Angus 


Following adjournment the board elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

Honorary president—J. R. Booth. 

President—Hon. Geo. Gordon. 

First vice president—Hon. D. E. Cameron, K. C. M. G. 

Second vice president—Angus McLean. 

Honorary treasurer—R. D. Cameron. 

Secretary—Frank Hawkins. 

The chair will appoint an executive committee later. 

THE BANQUET. 


A pleasing innovation this year was the invitation to 
the ladies to be present. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the 
guest of honor. When he was called on to speak by 
Toastmaster Gordon, the chorus master struck up, ‘‘O, 
Canada,’’ and Sir Wilfrid was visibly affected. Other 
speakers were Hon. George E. Foster, minister of trade 
and commerce; Hon. W. H. Hearst and Alfred B. 
Cruickshank. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—A decided spirit of opti- 
mism for the future of the lumber trade prevailed at the 
eighth annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which met here today with forty 
members in attendance. 

The annual addresses of President George Stoddard 
and Secretary A. W. Cooper, both of which showed the 
affairs of the association to be in good condition, were 
followed by reports from C. P. Lindsey, chairman of the 
grading and railroad committees. Mr. Lindsey reported 
that indications point to a general revision of coast- 
bound lumber rates as a result of hearings in the cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission beginning 
in San Francisco today, at which hearings the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association is represented. An 
effort will be made to secure a greater differential for 
Inland Empire lumber. 

‘¢ Advertising to Consumers,’’ was the subject of an 
interesting discussion and, with J. P. MeGoldrick as 
chairman, a committee was appointed to investigate this 
matter and report to the secretary. 

Paul Lachmund made a report detailing the progress 
that has been made on the exhibit at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the reélection of the old officers as follows: 














President—George Stoddard, La Grande, Ore. 
Vice president—B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho. 
Treasurer—H. M. Strathem, Post Falls, Idaho. 


At the afternoon session, W. J. Commers, a Spokane 
banker, made an interesting talk on the income tax 
law, and J. C. H. Reynolds, chairman of the Idaho Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, explained the pro- 
posed workmen’s compensation law. 

The annual meeting ended with a banquet this even- 
ing with E, C. Cartier Van Dissel officiating as toast- 
master. 


ne 


CANADIAN FORESTERS’ ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

OTTawa, ONT., Feb. 4.—At the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Forestry Association, held here to- 
day it was decided, on the suggestion of Premier R. L. 
Borden, an honorary president of the association, to hold 
a national forestry congress in Ottawa next January. 
The lieutenant governors of the different Provinces, all 
members of the Senate, members of the House of Com- 
mons, prominent lumbermen and others notably identi- 
fied with forestry are to be invited by the Dominion 
Government, which will pay the expenses of the visitors. 

After preparing a number of resolutions, the delegates 
to the annual meeting, headed by Hon. W. A. Chariton, 
M. P., the president, waited on Premier Borden and the 
Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche, minister of the interior, and pre- 
sented resolutions pertaining to forestry, for the con- 
sideration of the Government. These resolutions include 





a plea for the Government to reforest arid lands 
throughout the prairies; that experiments be carried 
out by the Dominion and provincial Governments to ob- 
tain data regarding the best methods of disposing of 
debris in lumbering; that the fire ranging service be 
extended and made more effective, and that before lands 
are opened for settlement they be examined to deter- 
mine whether timber thereon would be endangered by 
allowing settling. The premier promised that the reso- 
lutions would receive immediate attention. 

The association has a membership of 3,034. It closed 
its fiseal year with a balance to its credit of $900. 

The newly elected president is William Power, M. P., 
of Quebec. The new vice president is F. C. Whitman, of 
Annapolis Royal, N. S. James Lawler and Miss M. 
Robinson, both of Ottawa, were reélected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 





ANNUAL OF ST. LOUIS RETAILERS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Election of officers for the 
ensuing year took place at the annual business meeting 
and dinner of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of St. Louis, held at Faust’s Restaurant, Tuesday 
evening, February 4. The business meeting followed the 
banquet. Trade conditions, prospects for the future of 
the business, the uses and abuses of lumber, and sub- 
stitutes were discussed. Effective association work was 
one of the principal subjects. 


Secretary O. A. Pier said that the association had 
taken in eight new members during the last year and 


he thought that by the end of 1914 nearly every dealer 
in the city and county will have become a member. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President—Stephen J. Gavin, of the 
Lumber Company. 
Vice president- 
Lumber Company. 
Treasurer—Louis Essig, of the St. Louis Lumber Company. 
Secretary—O. A. Pier, who was reélected. 
The retiring president, John A. Reheis, of the St. 
Louis Lumber Company, and the other retiring officers 
received a rising vote of thanks. 


Stephen J. Gavin 


William H. Querl, of the Charles F. Querl 





CREOSOTING ASSOCIATION FORMED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—At a special meeting held 
in the offices of the Pacific Coast Creosoting Company, 
this city, the creosoting companies of the Pacifie North- 
west that have recently formed an association, adopted 
as the name of this organization the Association of 
Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast. The officers 
of this Association which were elected at the previous 
meeting are: 

President—D. F. Beal, Portland, Ore. 

Vice-President—Lawrence Colman, Seattle 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. E. Horrocks, Seatt’e. 


Section 2 of Article 1 of the constitution and by-laws 


which were adopted at this meeting reads: ‘‘The object 
and purposes of the association shall be to advance the 
wood preserving industry in all its branches in every 
legitimate manner and afford its members opportunities 
for the interchange of ideas for the general welfare of 
the industry.’’ 

It was recently but prematurely announced that O. P. 
M. Goss had been engaged by this association. Mr. 
Goss who has been employed by the Government as a 
timber testing engineer at the University of Washing- 
ton has sent his resignation to the Government and will 
enter the employ of ‘the association about February 
15. Mr. Goss’ title will be that of promotion engineer, 
employed jointly by the Association of Creosoting Com- 
panies of the Pacific Coast and the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

He will at once begin the compilation of data regard- 
ing the creosoting industry and the first branch which 
he will take hold of will be that of gathering data and 
specifications for creosoted wood block paving. It will 
be the principal aim of the Association to gather all the 
information possible and be in position to present this 
information to those interested in wood preserving and 
to point out the opportunities for the use of creosoted 
lumber and piling. 

The organization is not a selling company or a con- 
trolling organization, but is essentially a boosting organ- 
ization, to have nothing whatever to do with prices or 
selling of any product of its members. 





CONCLUDE SOUTHERN TRIP. 


The southern and southwestern trip of the Indiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association came to an end 
at Indianapolis on Sunday, January 31. The party 
was made up of forty-five or fifty people, including a 
few ladies. The stopping points where the excursion- 
ists viewed the sights, and at many of which they 
were entertained, included Memphis, Jackson, Miss., 
Bogalusa, New Orleans, Morgan City, Patterson, Gar- 
den City and Lafayette, La.; Houston, Tex.; Lake 
Charles, and Longville, La., and Kansas City, where 
the members of the party were guests of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and St. Louis. 





TAKES NEW POSITION. 


CoLuUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—John A. Kelly, who has 
been secretary of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange for the last four years, will become manager 
of the industrial committee of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce, after February 10. As the head of this 
committee he will try to secure new industries for the 
Buckeye capital. He was State commissioner for Ohio 
of the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 
Associated with him in his new work are F. O. Schoed- 
inger, John L. Vance, jr., E. A. Reed, D. P. Cook and 
S. G. MeMeen. 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 











SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


I’RESNO, CAL, Jan. 24.—The annual meeting of th 
San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club convened to 
day at noon in the Fresno Hotel, beginning with a ban 
quet at which more than sixty plates were laid and 
where for two hours an animated discussion was carrie: 
on around the festive board. President J. G. Marti: 
officiated as toastmaster and introduced a number o 
speakers. ‘ 

Following the banquet, the business session was form 
ally opened by President Martin, who welcomed the vis 
itors on behalf of the Fresno lumber dealers, discusse: 
the trip to be made to Salt Lake to attend the annu: 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion and advocated a determined effort to secure th 
1915 meeting of that body for Fresno. 

Owing to the limited time available fdr the meeting, 
the set program was eliminated and the session throw: 
open for a general discussion. 

‘Conditions as They Now Exist in the San Joaquii 
Valley’’ formed the subject of an interesting talk 
made by E. H. Cox, representing the Madera Sugar 
Pine Company. He declared that during 1913 lumber 
conditions were not as good as during 1912, assigning 
as a reason, the recent money stringency. He stated 
that building had not been carried on extensively, thus 
creating a light demand for lumber, but despite the 
small demand, prices remained fairly ‘good and the out 
look for a good 1914 market is very encouraging. 

C. R. Tilson, of Modesto, and W. E. Landrum, of 
Merced, discussed ‘‘ Retail Conditions in the Northern 
End of the Valley,’’ both declaring that there is a light 
demand at present, but prices are fairly good, and both 
felt optimistic as to the outlook for the new year. 

Speaking on ‘‘ Wholesale and Retail Conditions in the 
3ay District,’? A. S. Carman, of Port Costa, declared 
that in the Bay district conditions were similar to those 
in the San Joaquin Valley, but there was a hopeful 
note to his talk and he looks for better conditions soon 
to arise. 

H. F. Brey, of Porterville, E. Kings, of Bakersfield, 
and E, D. Prescott, of Fresno, explained lumber condi 
tions in these three districts of the valley in short talks 
that went right to the point. 


Want 1915 Convention. 


By unanimous vote, the club decided to extend an in 
vitation to the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
to hold its 1915 annual meeting in Fresno, and a de- 
termined effort will be made to secure this convention. 
With this end in view, it was determined to secure as 
large an attendance as possible from the Fresno Valley 
at the convention of the Western retailers in Salt Lake 
City. Secretary J. C. Ferger was instructed to send out 
notices requesting every member of the club to inform 
him of their intention regarding the convention. 

It is the club’s plan to take its annual outing earlier 
than usual this year and if 75 persons can be secured 
for the trip to Salt Lake City a special train will be 
chartered. The club now has a membership of 56 and it 
is believed that the required number to assure a special 
train can be secured. If this plan fails, however, the 
San Joaquin dealers will charter a special car to San 
Francisco and join the northern delegation at that point. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association is com- 
posed of delegates from 11 states, with a membership 
of approximately 1,500. Inasmuch as at least 100 con 
ventions shall meet in San Francisco during the expo- 
sition, the local dealers have strong hopes of Janding 
this convention for Fresno. 


Election of Officers. 


A general discussion of matters of interest to the 
members was indulged in and all of the officers of the 
club were reélected for the ensuing year, as follows: 

President—J. G. Martin, Fresno. 

Vice president—-H. F. Brey, Porterville. 
Secretary—-J. C. Ferger, Fresno. 
Treasurer—Frank Frane, Reedley. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 2.—The next regular meeting 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held Tues- 
day evening, February 10, at the New Vendome Hotel. 
Secretary George O. Worland will arrange a tempting 
business men’s luncheon for the members after which 
business matters will come up for discussion. A large 
attendance is expected and a general good time is an- 
ticipated. 





THE ATKINS PIONEERS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 2.—The Atkins Pioneers 
held its annual meeting, accompanied by a banquet, at 
the Spencer House, last Saturday night. The organiza- 
tion consists of those who have been employed by E. C. 
Atkins & Co. for more than twenty years and six new 
members were admitted. 

The following officers were elected: Maurice F. 
Riley, president; Fred M. Bauer, vice president; Clar- 
ence A. Newport, secretary, and Charles F. Aumann, 
treasurer. 

At the banquet, Nelson A. Gladding read an original 
poem dedicated to departed members. Five minute talks 
were made by Harvey Avery, Traverse City, Mich.; H. ©. 
Atkins, James T. Dowling and Newton Bradock. A 
musical program was given during the banquet. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








GARFIELD-ON-THE-ARKANSAS, ARK. For you and IT this aeinesiilion 
|.ditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- Have seen them die > : ye 
«o, I.: Will you kindly reprint the : 2 But now I need her, too. 


ie m entitled “The Daughter?” It de- 
ts a life of sacrifice and _ privation 
it so many of us have passed through. 


nd then how. tenderly it shows the | But, father, there’s a hunger here, 
A hunger that is new— 
Within my breast 
man heart for affection. A new unrest 
I can not tell to you; 
eration by instilling into their hearts And, father, there’s a sadness here, 
A sadness that is new— 
A thrill of pain, 
A cloud of rain 
In ev’ry sky of blue. 


andest of all earthly passions, and 
only one that should go with us 
vond the grave-——the hungering of the 


if IT could | would print many copies 
the good they would do to the rising 


spirit of true love for the good and 
utiful in life. 
N. O. WAYMIRE. 


The Daughter. 


epublished by request from the AMERICAN 
|I.UMBERMAN of September 28, 1912.] 
thought I knew what hunger was, 
My father, thought I knew; 

* Yor summers dry, 

My father, I 

\nd you have hungered through. 
hought I knew what sorrow was, 
\ly father, thought I knew; 





Till there were only two. 


Oh, father, when my mother died, 
Oh, then I thought I knew 
How much the loss, 
How great the cross 
God laid on me and you. 
Oh, father, when my mother died, 
Oh, then I thought I knew 
The need of her, | I had a mother, too. 


For, father, there’s an image here, 
An image that is new— 
A god of tan, 
A god, a man 
Who walked our meadow through. 
And, father, there’s a memory, 
So sweet, so heavy, too— 
A voice I heard, 
A whispered word, 
A word I never knew. 


Oh, father, will he come again, 
And was his promise true? 
Does love endure 
And do the poor 
Find joys that others do? 
Oh, father, you are good to me, 
And I have only you; 

You are so good— 
And yet I would 








Open for Experiences, 
ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT Wick: 








The Nodon Electrical Seasoning Process. 

We understand that there is a process for drying wood 

lumber which is known as the Nodon electrical process 

iich may be a French discovery. We take the liberty of 
writing to you to ask if you can give us any information 

regard to any process for drying or curing lumber by 
ectricity, 

The Nodon electrical process for seasoning lumber is, 

our correspondent guesses, a French process and has 
heen used largely with the class of sawmills operating in 
he woods. The boards and planks (and quite thick 
material can be seasoned by this process) are piled up 
on a false flooring with damp matting, or something of 
the sort, between successive layers and in order to give 
he electrical contact; an alternating current is then 
passed through the piles for about ten hours. The effect 
it the electricity is to cause certain chemical changes in 
sup and cellulose of wood and these chemical changes 
ppear to cause moisture to dry out much more rapidly 
than previously and also to render the wood tissue less 
liable to attack by fungus. It is said that an air season- 
ng of a month is sufficient for general construction work 
atter lumber has been treated by this process and that 
the wood is harder, stronger and loses most of its hygro- 
scopic quality so that it is very little susceptible to warp- 
ug under dampness. 

The results of this process it will be noted, as above 
described, are secured without the introduction of extra- 
neous chemicals of any sort but merely by chemical 
changes in the wood elements. It is not known that this 
process thus far has been given a working test in this 
country.—EDITOR | 





Operating a Retail Planing Mill for Profit. 

We were very much interested in your article of January 
10, “Wants Retail Planing Mil! Discussion,” but along a 
different line than the article in question. We are con- 
stantly studying to eliminate as far as possible any plan- 
ing mill work connected with a retail yard, and we would 
call your attention to an advertisement we are now running 
in your publication, asking for suggestions to keep a small 
electric mill constantly employed. We are an-old concern, 
established since 1867 (that does not mean that we are 
not up-to-date), and our experience has been that not one 
retail lumber dealer in a hundred can make any profit out 
of a planing mill no matter how large or how small the 
same may be; but we expect that the other ninety-nine will 
think they are “it.” Nothing in connection with a retail 
lumber business fools the general retail dealer as does the 
results of a mill. There is no question but what it attracts 
some trade and is mighty convenient, but unless a_ dealer 
is pretty cautions he will find himself being dictated to by 
the builders and centractors; in short, making a carpenter 
shop of his lumber yard. ; 

While we expect that the additional business that we 
secure more than compensates us for the loss in operating 
our mill, we feel that it is all problematic. <A mill such 
AS we operate here could be made to pay, without any 
question, were we able to secure the right kind of manager 
or superintendent to operate same; but when one is obliged 
to spend one-third or one-half of one’s time around a small 
custom mill in order to have same run to its fullest capacity, 
we feel life is too short and it is not worth the candle. 

We would be interested to hear the expressions of others 
along the line of our argument. We would indeed be glad 
to find somebody that could take our mill absolutely rent 
free, machinery and ail, and have us feel that the conven- 
ience of same did not cost us a loss to exceed $200 or $300 
a year.—G. P. Rocers, President R. J. Rogers Lumber Com- 
pany, Geneva, N. Y. 

[It will be recalled that an inquiry was recently pub- 
lished as to the best policy to follow in the operation 
of a retail planing mill, The above letter is illu- 
minative on the general subject, even though not very 
encouraging. May we not now hear from someone who 
got the planing mill cornered in such a way that he 
can wrest a portion of profit from its operation?— 
EDITOR. | 





Combining Retailing with Carpenter Contracting. 


In this we are taking the liberty to make an inquiry 
asking you to advise us in the problem with which we are 
now confronted. We hope that by doing this we are not 
abusing that privilege which you so often urge your sub- 
seribers to make use of. : 

The extra amount of time on our hands in the office, 
as well as in the yard sets us to think as to how to be 
more efficient, how to increase our business etc. We were 
wondering if the combination of contracting in connection 
with the lumber business would not prove a good enterprise. 
The town has a population of only about 7,000 and there 
ure two lumber yards outside of this one. As it is we are 


carrying the biggest load of the contractors which we have 
and it seems that if we were doing the whole contracting the 
load would not be much heavier than it is at present. By 
that we mean that it would not take much more money in 
proportion to the increased business to carry the accounts 
of the contracts. Now the problem is as to what basis 
one ought to use in the going in with a contractor, in the 
profits, in the amount of investment ete. 

Should you be unable to illuminate us in this matter we 
would ask you to put us in touch with some firm which is 
doing this very thing, thus enabling us to correspond with it. 

[|The above comes from an enterprising Nebraska con- 
cern, located in a town of fair size, as indicated. The 
question which this retailer is considering is a very com- 
plicated one. It appears that he expects to ally himself 
With a single one of several contractors. What will the 
other contractors do about the matter? What will the 
other retail yards do? 

It is also one thing to extend a certain amount of 
credit to a contractor and quite another thing to enter 
into the hazards and responsibilities of his business. 
Contracting in general is one of the most hazardous 
forms of business; one constantly stands to lose more 
than his entire investment, and while this applies more 
to large city contracting and less to the construction of 
frame residences in a town of the size indicated, it still 
enters as one factor of the situation. 

It is nevertheless true that in many communities the 
selling of lumber and building of houses are successfully 
combined. Numerous instances of this sort are recalled 
and the inquiry is therefore published for such discus- 
sion aS those who have had experience will be kind 
enough to volunteer.—EbITonr. | 





A Suggestion in the Naval Stores Industry. 

I have received yours of January 29 inclosing copy of 
“Query & Comment” in re Sawdust Briquettes. In connec- 
tion with my remarks on the utilization of sawdust for 
briquette making, I am prompted to write something about 
other waste material produced in the lumber and naval 
stores industries. It is not generally known that one of 
the forest industries cf the United States possesses the 
unenviable distinction of producing a smaller quantity of 
manufactured product from the raw material used and 
having a larger quantity of valuable waste than any other 
industry in the world. 

This statement refers to the naval stores industry, in 
which the trees are tapped or boxed for the production of 
rosin and turpentine. 

The statistics of the Census of 1900 show that the equiva- 
lent of a cord of wood in standing longleaf yellow pine pro- 
duces by the “boxing’’ process in four years 1.80 gallons 
of turpentine oil and 90 pounds of rosin. After the aban- 
donment of the tree by the turpentiner its resinous matter 
becomes concentrated and the bark and sapwood decay and 
disappear, leaving a tree containing various quantities of 
resinous matter, sometimes amounting to 40 percent of its 
weight and yielding per cord of 128 cubic feet; when re- 
duced to chips and extracted, 720 pounds of rosin and 15 
gallons of turpentine oil in twelve hours. 

Now, if we estimate that the tree by the decay of the 
sapwood and the bark has lost 50 percent, there would yet 
remain solid resinous wood enough to produce 360 pounds 
of rosin and 7% gallons of turpentine oil, or 300 percent 
more rosin and 316 percent more turpentine oil than were ob- 
tained from the live tree, as it stood in the forest. The 
figures here given have been demonstrated by me not only 
in the laboratory but on a manufacturing scale and they 
present a condition of waste product as compared with raw 
material unparalleled by any other industry. Furthermore, 
the wood of the dead tree after the extraction of the 
resinous matter is in exceilent condition for the manufacture 
of wood pulp. 

This is a matter that should be of great interest to many 
sawmill men who are sawing longleaf pine, as most of them 
have on their timber tracts quantities of dead and down 
timber that could be transported to their mills over their 
own tramways, and the waste from their mills, in the shape 
of slabs, edgings and sawdust, could, instead of being burned 
to get rid of, be utilized to make steam and power for run- 
ning an extraction plant, either with or without the use of 
the extracted chips for making paper pulp. 

It appears to me, in view of the facts herein stated, that 
the three industries limber, naval stores and wood pulp. 
should be combined and an enormous waste of raw material 
thereby eliminated and an important step taken in the con- 
servation of our natural rescurces.—GEORGE WALKER, New 
York City. 

{ Mr. Walker in a recent issue gave his experience with 
sawdust briquettes, using the rosin naturally contained 
in the wood as a binder. The suggestions he makes in 
the foregoing letter regarding naval stores operation 
bear the stamp of study and experience and present 
some ideas worthy of consideration.—EDITOoR. | 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Saccessors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER Red Gum 
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‘Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 





WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
> MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


Portland, Ark. 
mus | Empire, Ark. 
Hittvill 


le, Ark. 





We manufacture and Sell Our 
Own Stock Exclusively. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES { 1811-1814 Wrisht Blés. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Stiff 
Corners 


FLEXIBLE 
FIELD Be 


Fence Posts’ 


Millions in use. Set in ground direct. 
No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—everywhere. Dealers’ proposition A” from 


CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Land Hungry People 
Need the Soil 


Upon Which 


Timber Grows. 


In America forests 
have given place to 
farms, not to other 
forests. 


We are reaping 
where we have not 
sown. Our forest pro- 
ducts are manufac- 
tured from natural 
timber. 


It was cheap because 
there was so much of it. 


It is cheap because 
it cost no man a cent 
to grow it. 


It is becoming high 
in price because the 
supply is diminishing 
and the demand in- 
creasing. 

For all of these reasons, 
and others, timber, when 
judiciously bought, is and 


always has been a good in- 
vestment. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore.,1313 Northwestern Bank Bldg 
Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 























AN EXPERT’S VIEWS ON PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. , 


Extract from report of J. N. Teal, general counsel 
for the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, made before that organization in annual con- 
vention at Tacoma, Wash., January 30 and 31, 1914. 


The Panama Canal is fast approaching completion. 
On January 7, 1914, the first self-propelling boat, the 
Alex La Valley, passed through the canal trom ocean 
to ocean. Seven dredges are working on the ditches. 
At the present time a vessel of ordinary size can pass 
through from ocean to ocean, and every day is bring- 
ing its commercial use closer to realization, 

There are pending in Congress several bills having 
tor their purpose the repeal of the provisions of the 
law exempting American vessels engaged in coast- 
wise trade from payment of tolls. Bills are also pend- 
ing to allow of foreign registry to engage in coast- 
wise trade between Atlantic and Pacitic ports and to 
use the Panama Canal upon the payment of canal 
tolls; to provide for the establishment and operation 
of a government-owned and controlled line ot steam- 
ers along the Pacific coast and through the Panama 
Canal; to authorize the President to build or acquire 
steamships for use as naval auxiliaries and trans- 
ports and to arrange for the use of these ships when 
not needed for such service; a bill to renounce and 
abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of April 19, 1850, 
aud the Hay-Pauncetote treaty of November 18, 1901, 
with reference to the Panama Canal. 

The latest legislation offered on the subject is that 
of HJ Resolution 184 by Mr. Adamson of Georgia. 
It requires the payment of canal tolls by American 
coastwise shipping and then provides that in the 
event that tolls trom other vessels are suflicient to 
meet expenses of operation and, if all diplomatic 
questions touching the Panama Canal are settled, the 
President shall be authorized to put in operation, at 
any time after the canal has been successfully op- 
erated for two years, the provisions of the Panama 
Canal act exempting American coastwise shipping from 
tolls. It is, of course, quite plain that the purpose of 
ihis legislation is to repeal the present free toll provision 

In connection with this question it should be 
borne in mind that the strongest objection to free 
tolls on domestic commerce does not arise by reason 
ot any alleged violation of treaty obligations, but 
because it is regarded by some as an indirect subsidy 
to shipping, and because it is believed by some that 
a charge for the use of the canal should be made 


against all vessels using it. This, it will be o)}. 
served, is an economic question. It should, howevy» 
be noted that this argument necessarily justifies 
toll for a like reason on all vessels using any 

proved waterway of the United States, and is, the 
fore distinctly opposed to the policy of this country 
as expressed in the existing law of free waterways, 

There is no difference in principle between char» 
ing the public for the use of the locks and cana! 4 
Panama and doing the same thing at the Cascades 
and Celilo on the Columbia River, or the Soo on tie 
Great Lakes, or, indeed, for the use of any improy od 
waterway. It is the expenditure of the public moneys 
that justifies the charge; and it is difficult to see any 
difference in principle, where public moneys are ox 
pended, that would justify a charge for use in ox. 
case and not in the other. Indeed, there is no jis 
tification for drawing a distinction based upon tie 
character of the improvement or its location. Jn 
other words, at one place dredging might be the 
proper remedy, at another jetties, at another lo 
at another the building of wing dams, or levees, 
indeed, any system of improvement. In each instan e 
the money expended would be public money, the p 
pose the improvement of the waterway, and the use, 
that of navigation. 

I again caution you of the danger that underlics 
the abandonment of the policy of free waterways <o 
Jong maintained in this country. As to our obliga 
tions under the treaty, further study has in no wise 
changed my heretofore frequently expressed opinion 
that there is nothing in its provisions that prevents 
the United States from dealing with this subject as 
it may see fit. As | have previously pointed out to 
this organization, any other construction would lead 
to situations that would be intolerable; and that the 
very same logic that justifies the position of those 
opponents of free tolls on domestic shipping whose 
arguments are based on treaty obligations, would 
also justify interference of a kind that could not 
under any circumstances be tolerated in a_ self-r 
specting nation. 

I can not say what headway has been made in th 
propaganda so industriously carried on for the last 
year or two to repeal the free toll provision. In the 
nature of things those who favor the present law havi 
been more or less quiescent. Should the issue again 
be raised, however, in such form as to require action, 
I see absolutely no reason for any change in our 
former attitude. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Zero weather in many parts of the country has 
temporarily stopped outdoor work. However, much 
of the construction work that was started in the fall 
and during favorable weather in the early winter 
months is keeping contractors and jobbers busy. Much 
spring building is being planned and numerous in- 
quiries for stock goods are being received at manufac- 
turing and distributing points, as little material has 
been carried through winter. Manufacturers are op- 
erating their plants full time and booking sufficient 
orders to keep them at work several months. All in- 
dications favor a brisk trade a little later. In some 
sections an increase in prices has stimulated the de- 
mand and buying has started in in earnest. With 
prices of all kinds of lumber stiffening the outlook 
indicates a further advance shortly in the sash and 
door market. 

At Chicago factories report more activity than at 
any other time since the beginning of the year. The 
market is improving daily and orders and inquiries 
are becoming more numerous. Owing to the drop in 
the weather not much building is being started, but 
many buildings in the course of construction are be- 
ing finished and the call for millwork remains un- 
abated. Wholesalers look for heavy inquiries as soon 
as the weather shall moderate. Prices are firmly held. 

Retail yards in the Northwest are beginning to get 
figures and active buying for their spring stock is 
expected to develop within the next month. Little 
stock has been carried through the winter and the 
prospects for building activity have been reported as 
good, so that Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers 
look for a good run of trade and are making up stock 
accordingly. The city demand is naturally quiet and 
little odd work is being turned out, but estimating 
has begun for some of the early planned buildings. 


Sash, door and blind men at Baltimore, Md., con- 
tinue to report quiet or rather a measure of competi- 
tion that serves to keep prices decidedly low. In 
volume there has been little or no room for complaint, 
but where the shoe really pinches is in the matter of 
returns. Owing to the open winter much construc- 
tion has been in pregress and the requirements in sash 
and doors have been relatively large as a consequence. 
Of course, the general business situation militated 
against liberal profits and tight money has aided the 
pressure. However, the trade appears to be in fairly 
good shape. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have a good amount 
of business on hand, as a large amount of buildings 
started during the fall are being closed in. The mills 
in some cases have enough business on hand to keep 
them busy nine hours daily and a large number of 
employees are kept at work. There has not heen much 
new housebuilding going on, as the season is not 





favorable to building work, but business is said to be 
about normal. 

Pleasant weather up to late last week caused’ the 
St. Louis sash and door trade to brighten up consid 
erably. The weather up to that time had been so 
springlike that building could go on at a brisk rate. 
While the trade is not large, it is satisfactory. <A 
nice lot of orders have been received from the coun 
try yards and a considerable number of inquiries have 
come in. The orders received call for quick shipment. 
A few heavy orders have been booked but most ot 
the large country yards will place their orders later. 

Sash and door conditions at Kansas City show im 
provement. Factories report that country demand 
has come to life suddenly and that a satisfactory busi 
ness has been coming in from Kansas and Oklahoma 
and Missouri. An increase of from 5 to 10 percent in 
prices further stimulated the demand and the buying 
apparently has opened up in earnest. For the last 
few weeks sash and door men have been inelined to 
complain of a slack trade and are somewhat at a loss 
to figure out the reason in view of the fact that there 
has been a very decided improvement in other lum- 
ber lines. With demand bracing and prices of all 
kinds of lumber stiffening the outlook is for a fur- 
ther advance in the sash and door market in the 
early future and such an advance would be most wel- 
come to the factories, for they have been selling at a 
low level for some time. 

Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers say competition is 
keen for the business available and prices are made 
to get volume. Box business, which is allied with 
many factories, is feeling the effects of competition 
and some sharp price-cutting has resulted from the 
scramble for box orders. Fir door factories, with 
outputs that enable mixed car shipments to be made, 
find considerable business in this line. 

The situation on sash and doors at San Francisco 
and its vicinity is unchanged, with prospects of con- 
siderable improvement in the spring. Production of 
white pine sash and doors at the mountain plants is 
proceeding about as it usually does during winter. 
The heavy snow wili cause only a slight delay in east- 
ern shipments. There is a moderate output of red- 
wood doors and open sash at California coast plants. 





The testing machine recently installed by the United 
States Bureau of Standards at Washington for the test- 
ing of steel and wooden construction members is con- 
sidered the largest precision testing machine in the 
world. It will test specimens up to 34 feet in length 
and can exert a tensile pull of 1,150,000 pounds, or a 
compression of 2,300,000 pounds. Nevertheless the pres- 
sure of a finger will be registered instantly by the ma- 
chine. 
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THE ORIGIN OF TELEGRAPH POLES. 


That the use of poles for stringing telegraph wires 
was not in the original plan of the inventor of the 
‘elegraph is not, generally known, nor that Morse, 
nventor of the telegraph, was skeptical as to the 
iccess of the pole plan when proposed to him, his 
iea being that the wires should be run in pipes laid 
| trenches. lHlow the telegraph pole came into exist- 
uce is described in an interesting article written by 
_ J, Edwards, who states that the story was told to 
im by General Edward Wellman Serrell, one of the 
‘wo men associated with Morse. General Serrell said: 


‘The late Alfred Vail, whose various suggestions led to 
at improvements in Professor Morse’s invention, and 
self were closely associated with Professor Morse in es- 
lishing the first operating telegraph plant between Balti 
re and Washington. 
‘Mr. Vail, who afterward became one of the great leaders 
\merican telegraphing, had some money, and was willing 
back Professor Morse as far as he could, but Professor 
\iorse had the idea that, if the telegraph was going to be 
mmercially successful it would have to be carried through 
pes, laid in trenches, exactly as the telegraph and telephone 
ires are now installed in cities where overhead wires are 
allowed by law. Vail, who was a practical inventor, 
id I, who was a civil engineer, realized that to dig a trench 
m Baltimore to Washington, put hollow pipes in it, and 
il telegraph wires through the pipes would cost a great 
al more money than Vail had to put back of Morse, or 
than Morse could obtain from other sources. So the situa- 
on looked dubious for days, and Professor Morse, naturally, 
is Tauch discouraged. 


“Finally, there came a day when Mr. Vail, who had been 
thinking almost constantly over the grave problem confront- 
ing us, said to Morse in my presence: 

“*T wonder how it would do to string the wires on sticks?’ 

““It wouldn’t do at all,’ Morse replied. ‘The wires would 
constantly be broken or otherwise interfered with.’ 

“Al Vail was a man who always spoke his mind. 

“*T don’t believe it,’ he said, bluntly to Morse. ‘I have 
made several experiments stringing wires upon sticks. At 
the sticks I have run the wires through the necks of broken 
bottles to insulate them, and they work all right. Now, 
if we get tall enough sticks, and utilize trees wherever we 
find them along the route, I am sure that we can string our 
wires at very small cost, and nothing short of a big wind- 
storm or heavy snowstorm would do them any damage.’ 

“I took sides with Al Vail at once. You see, my engineer- 
ing experience served me. I told Professor Morse that 
Vail’s plan was perfectly feasible. 

“At last we persuaded Professor Morse to put aside the 
trench, or buried wire idea, and to turn to sticks, or poles. 
In the meantime, however, Vail had put up some clothes 
poles and strung telegraph wire along them, and thus 
proved by ocular demonstration that his plan was feasible. 
At that time we got the idea of having the telegraph sticks 
about the hight of the ordinary clothes pole, but before 
we began the work of securing and placing the poles, we all 
three decided that a higher pole would be better—it would 
keep the wires out of reach of people and vehicles, out 
of harm’s way. So a pole about the hight of the present 
telegraph pole was decided on, Vail, I believe, determining 
the hight.” 


Thus it was that the pole business had its incep- 
tion. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


A Shingled House With Two Bedrooms and Sleeping Balcony—Large Sewing 
Room Also Used for Dining Room—Good Basement. 


The plans presented herewith are for a shingle cottage 
) cost approximately $2,500 and having two bed rooms— 
oue upon the second floor; and one bed room and bath 
room are located upon the first floor. The large liv 
ing room is intended also to answer as a dining room, 

The house is 26 by 40 feet including the front ve- 
randa, or 26 by 32 feet including only the square of the 
house, the veranda being 8 feet deep. 

In addition to the bed room upstairs, there is a 
dressing room nearly as large—8 by 9 feet, and also a 
balcony 8 by 8 feet, usable as a sleeping porch, opening 
out through the screened front dormer window. By put- 
ting a side dormer upon the other side of the house it 
would be just as easy to add another bed room under 
this dormer, if desired. This space in the present plan, 
it will be noted, is used as a store room. 

Inasmuch as no buffet is provided in this plan, the 
built-in features are not quite so extensive as in some 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 





of the other plans. They, however, include a fireplace, 
a clothes chest for the first floor bed room closet, medi- 
cine case in bath room, a chest of drawers and linen 
closet, cupboard and work table in kitchen and window 
seat in first floor bed room. A laundry with two trays 
is provided in the basement and there are also a dumb 
waiter running up to the kitchen, and chute and ash 
pit for the fireplace. 

Blue prints, specifications, and bill of materials for 
this house can be supplied for $1.50. The electrotypes 
for use in advertising will be supplied for $2. Retail 
lumbermen are beginning to realize that by the adver- 
tisement of suitable house plans somewhat better than 
the average of local buildings, it is possible to create 
a demand for better homes and a larger market there- 
fore for lumber. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


HOUSE PLAN NO. 35, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY THE BALLARD PLANNERY COMPANY. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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Certified 


Timber Properties 


HE man who se//s 

a timber property 
which has not been 
scientifically cruised, 
may sell a large un- 
known profit. 


oa man who duys 

a timber property 
which has not been 
scientifically cruised, 
may buy a large un- 
known loss. 


Every man interested 
in the purchase, sale, 
development or cost 
of timber properties 
should send for acopy 
of our little book about 
Certified Timber Prop- 
It ts free. 


erties. 


Vitale & Rothery 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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AL EOI 
TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 


For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 





Number of loans made - - - - - - - = « + 63 
umber of issues matured and paid or called 

in prior to maturity ata premium - - - - - 13 
Capital and surplus of companies bonded - $180,738,495.36 
Total amount of bonds issued - - - - 76,930,500.00 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - - -  21.062.500.00 
Acreage of timber lands bonded - - - - 4,629,758.26 acres 
Total timber security - - - - - - 67,457,924,523 feet 


There has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of principal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 

We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 
opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security. 


Criark el Poote & Co. 


Bank Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





e ort Dearborn National —) 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 


NELSON N. LAMPERT J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 

Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


WM, W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets A 
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Audits 
Investigations 
Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- 
curate, intelligent work at 
reasonable cost. For par- 
ticulars address. 


The Michigan Trust Company 
Public Accounting Department 














GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. ‘ 


W. P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 


Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 





Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specificaticns prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M. STEINMETZ 57%, Washington, D.C. 


DRY ROT FUNGUS IN ORDINARY FACTORY BUILDING. 





Paper on This Subject Read Before American Society of Mechanical Engineers Gives 
Rise to Argument—An Important Presentation. 





There has been considerable complaint recently over 
the ravages of the dry rot fungus in factory build- 
ings of ordinary mill construction erected in New 
England within the last few years and particularly 
those used for textile purposes, some of the processes 
ot which require the maintenance of a humidity of 
70 to 80 percent in order that the threads handled 
shall work properly. The subject was treated in a 
paper read before the December meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers by F. J. Hoxie, 
of Rhode Island, who had investigated this subject 
for the factory mutual insurance companies. 

Mr. Hoxie’s report of the actual damages in par- 
ticular instances was undoubtedly authoritative and 
accurate. He proceeds, however, to draw some un- 
fortunate conclusions from his observations. He has 
come to the conclusion that the percentage of rosin 
in a wood is the best index of its immunity from dry 
rot and that the limiting quantity is in the neighbor- 
hood of 3 percent. Having established this somewhat 
remarkable standard, he proceeds to discount it by 
the statement that an examination of beams now 
being supplied for factory construction for which 
$59 a thousand feet were paid, shows that none of the 
sections taken had 5 percent of rosin throughout, and 
that a reduction in size—probably by the elimination 
of heartwood—would be required of 10 to 75 percent 
in order to eliminate all material which did not pass 
the 5 percent test. He requires 5 percent, instead of 
3, in order to allow a factor of safety. From this he 
makes the further remarkable deduction: 

if it could be logically assumed that better material 
could be bought by increasing the price in proportion to the 
reduction of cross section necessary to obtain the required 5 
percent of rosin. $115 per thousand feet would be indi- 
cated. From such figures as it was possible to obtain, this 
price is not far out of the way for such selected material 
in large sizes and even at that price it is doubtful if a suf- 
ficient amount for a factory could be had in the required 
sizes. This indicates that hard pine of sufficient natural 
resist2nce to witnstand fungus unassisted is out of the ques- 
tion at prices that compare favorably with other forms of 
construction, 

Specifications Not Enforced. 

From the discussion of this subject by Mr. Hoxie 
and by others in reply to him as later referred to, 
it appears that when the mill construction specifica- 
tions were evolved in New England years ago and 
yellow pine was introduced, botanical longleaf pine, 
chiefly of heartwood, was the wood supplied. It ap- 
pears also that large quantities of loblolly and short- 
leaf timbers are now being sent to that section and 
while architects and engineers have specified ‘‘ prime 
longleaf’’ they have made little or no attempt to en- 
force the specification. Mr. Hoxie’s statement that 
$59 has recently been paid for timbers of this class 
will be news to the manufacturers of the genuine 
longleaf, as the best information obtainable is, that 
at present prime timbers of the longleaf variety up 
to 12 by 12 in size, 24 feet long, can be supplied in 
large quantity, on a 33 cent freight rate, at about 
$35 a thousand feet and that an increase of size up 
to 20 by 20 would involve a spread in price of only 
about $6, or $41 delivered, few pieces of larger than 
12 by 16 being ordinarily employed. This information 
was secured from a number of yellow pine men in 
Chicago thoroughly familiar with the present market 
and with specifications for prime timbers as compared 
with the more generally used No. 1 common grade. 

Later Mr. Hoxie makes this further statement: 

In many old mills hard pine timbers are found to be 
sound after years of service in moist air. A careful exami- 
nation wiil reveal the fact that these timbers are resinous 
longleaf pine, practically no longer obtainable. 

Percentage of Heartwood Real Factor. 


This paper is published in the January journal of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. For- 
tunately for the lumbermen, there was published in 
the same issue a reply by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
a timber expert who is particularly well informed re- 
garding fungus diseases of wood, whose monographs 
on that subject, published by the Forest Service while 
he was connected with it, are still standard authority. 
Dr. von Schrenk states that the real factor of dura- 
bility in yellow pine timbers is the percentage of 
heartwood, it being well known that sapwood in 
practically all trees which show a distinction between 
the two is less resistant to decay than the older heart- 
wood. He shows that the further test quality, al- 
though chiefly a test of strength, is the fineness of 
grain or larger number of annual rings to a radial 
inch. Mr, Hoxie in his paper had criticised the use 
of longleaf and shortleaf to designate commercial va- 
rieties of wood, the longleaf indicating the finer and 
the shortleaf the coarser grain, but Dr. von Schrenk 
calls attention to the fact that long before the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials adopted its speci- 
fications describing these two commercial qualities 
they had been recognized in the grading rules of both 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, which describe 
but two commercial pines, although there are at least 
four botanical species included therein. Dr. von 
Schrenk states that rosin is not itself antiseptic and 
that the fungi which attack living trees have the 
power of liquefying rosin, which is pushed ahead of 
fungus growth. As to Mr. Hoxie’s statement regard- 
ing the increasing scarcity of longleaf pine such as 
was obtained for factory construction years ago and 
which gave good service, he quotes government statis- 


ties of the quantities standing, showing that the 
are in Alabama 25,000,000,000 feet; in Florida, 5s. 
000,000,000 feet and in a part of Georgia, 18,000 
000,000 feet, to say nothing of the States farther wes 
where this variety of pine still exists in large virgi: 
stands. Mr. Hoxie’s paper was illustrated by a nun 
ber of figures showing end sections of rotted beam 
Dr. von Schrenk, from their appearance, conclu 
that they are largely sap and that most of them woul, 
be excluded by any proper application either of th. 
manufacturers’ grading rules or of the specification 
for longleaf pine adopted by the American Societ 
tor Testing Materials; and he concludes that the chi 
difficulty is that the timber was not given proper i: 
spection so as to exclude undesirable pieces. The e: 
gineers adopted a specification and then did not e: 
force its application. 


The Manufacturers Criticized. 


He also criticizes the manufacturers in the follow 
ing language: 


In ciosing this criticism I venture to add that many 
producer of lumber has been remiss in furnishing sapps 
timber under a heartwood specification; and if there is 
one point that ought to be emphasized with the greates) 
sacredness on the part of engineers, it is that they sha!| 
refuse to accept inferior timbers such as those shown i 
lig. 7. There has been a marked change in the nature o 
the timbers manufactured in the southern yellow pine fieki 
during the past seven or eight years. When southérn pin 
was first introduced in northern markets it was almos 
wholly strictly longleaf yellow pine. ‘The older building: 
were almost without exception built of this heartwood long 
leat vellow pine. The early shipments of longleaf pin 
usually came from Georgia and Florida. During recen! 
years the pine forests of the more northern States hav: 
been drawn upon and large quantities of timbers are man 
utactured in North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
Most of these ave shortleat and loblolly pine, in which th: 
percentage of sapwood is very much higher than in the tru: 
longleat pine. I have had numerous occasions to protest 
against the acceptance of the sappy shortleaf timbers (short 
leaf and loblolly pine) for construction purposes, and fré 
quently it has been difficult to make the manufacturers of 
this class of lumber understand that they will not be a 
ceptable to the engineer where both strength factors and 
lasting qualities are desirable. Too much stress cannot bi 
laid upon the necessity for care, not only specifying but 
also inspecting every piece of pine timber intended for ; 
building in which both strength and lasting qualities ar 
factors. ‘The poor experience obtained in many recent in 
stances and specifically those to which Mr. Hoxie refers 
are without doubt due to the fact that in these particular 
buildings sufficient care was not exercised in seeing that 
these inferior pieces were eliminated. I have repeatedly 
criticised the lumber manufacturers for their failure to live 
up to their end of the contract. I have also repeatedly 
criticised the laxity which exists among engineers and 
architects who allow the contractor or lumber’ salesman 
to give them sappy, loblolly or shortleaf pine where long 
leaf pipe has been specified. It is wholly desirable that the 
very inspection. which the writer of this paper despairs 
of should be strengthened and that wider publicity should be 
given to the caution to use only heartwood timbers and to 
be sure that you get heartwood timbers when you buy them 


Mr, Hoxie made a short reply in the same journal 
in which he disputes Dr. von Schrenk as to the char- 
acter of the wood in the beams which had rotted. He 
claims that these would meet the specifications for 
prime quality of commercial longleaf and appears to 
assume that while the botanical longleaf pine may 
have satisfactory resistance to decay under the hard 
conditions mentioned, the other hard pines which are 
sold for longleaf, when they comply with the speci- 
fications as to the fineness of grain and percentage of 
heartwood do not have the same durability and yet 
it is not practical to distinguish and eliminate them 
by inspection. 


Rosin Percentage Not Practical Test. 


A transeript of these contributions was published 
in Industrial Engineering for January and in the En- 
gineering Record for January 17. In the Engineering 
Record for January 24 Howard F. Weiss, director of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, also joins issue with 
Mr. Hoxie on several of his statements. As to the 
statement that the percentage of rosin in hard pine 
may be taken as an index of its power of resistance 
to rot, he says: 


I believe that this suggestion has little practical value 
except for unusual conditions, first, because of the dif- 
ficulty of making the tests, and, second, because of the 
great variability of the distribution of rosin that occurs 
even in a short stick of wood. Furthermore, the decay- 
resisting powers of rosin are still problematical, although, 
without doubt, it tends to retard the growth of these or- 
ganisms, probably along physical lines. The amount of 
rosin necessary to prevent the development of fungi ap- 
parentiy is unknewn. We have reason to believe that rosin 
in wood strengthens it, other things being equal. Therefore, 
the presence of rosin in timber is desirable from the stand- 
point of durability and strength. To specify its amount and 
to provide for its analysis, is, however, of questionable prac- 
tical value for the reasons stated. 


As to the statement that the longleaf pine which 
was secured years ago cannot now be obtained even 
in sufficient quantities to erect a single factory build- 
ing, Mr. Weiss has the following to say: 


I believe that this statement is too sweeping. There are 
millions of feet of virgin pine growing in the South. It 
seems to me that a difference of fifteen, or even fifty years 
in the age of this timber can have very little effect upon 
its quality when a large percentage of it is several cen- 
turies old. There is no doubt whatever that the same 
quality of longleaf pine obtained in the past can be ob- 
tained now without undue trouble or expense. I should 
think that this would be clearly illustrated to any one who 
would watch the quality of our longleaf pine now being ex- 
ported. I believe that the securing of this timber is a 
a matter of proper specifications, rigid inspection, and will- 
ingness on the part of the consumer to pay a higher price 
for a higher grade article. 


The question of higher price referred to by Mr. 
Weiss is not a very important one inasmuch as well 
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posted yellow pine salesmen who are selling large 
quantities of mill construction material state that 
there has been between shortleaf and loblolly pine 
timbers and those of the botanical longleaf pine, a 
lifference in price usually limited within $4 a thou- 
sand feet. 

Timbers Should Be Branded. 


Mr, Weiss also makes another excellent suggestion 
as follows: 


‘he manner in which structural timbers, and other forms 
of timber for that matter, are now being marketed seems to 
me capable of great improvement. Wood is one of the few 
tructural materials which are seldom branded. I believe 
that all structural timber, especially for buildings, should 
ye branded by the manufacturer. This brand should contain 

t least the manufacturer’s name and the State in which 
he timber grew; preferably the grade of timber should also 

. stamped upon it, this grade being certified to by some 
ompetent body such as is already in existence. We are all 
amiliar with the splendid progress made by certain fruit 


growers as a result of branding their products and insisting 
upon certain quality. As conditions are at present in the 
lumber business the manufacturer who produces a _ high- 
grade product is suffering from the activities of the man- 
ufacturer who produces a low-grade product. It is practically 
impossib.e to tell structural timbers cut from various south- 
ern pines apart except by microscopical examination of each 
piece and even this test is not infallible. Specifying the 
minimum number of rings per inch is of assistance, but does 
not go far enough. I believe that the scheme suggested 
would be of considerable assistance to engineers, inspectors 
and consumers and result in placing more confidence on 
their part in the timber they are getting. 


This contribution by Mr. Weiss to the discussion 
is reproduced in the last issue of the bulletin of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ ‘Association with the 
statement that the adoption of a brand upon timbers 
has been considered at various times and will come 
up for discussion at the annual meeting to be held 
next week. 





CALIFORNIA PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 





Good Attendance Marks Meeting—Advantages of Co-operation in Fighting Fire Exem- 
plified — Banquet the Climax. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Jan. 29.—The annual meeting 
{ the California Forest Protective Association was held 
were today, and a good attendance of representative lum- 
ermen took part in the discussions. 


President’s Address. 

President Miles Standish was unable to be present but 
lis annual address, which was read, told of the conserva- 
tion bill, which was proposed by the legislature and upon 
which much time and labor had been spent by a 
committee from the association in conjunction with the 
Conservation Commission and which bill had received the 
commendation of the present and past chief foresters of 
the United States—Gifford Pinchot and H. S. Graves— 
« bill which centered around the principle that better 
protection be given the forests. It also told of a bill 
proposed by the State forester, wherein power was given 





GEORGE X. WENDLING, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Vice President California Forest Protective Association..- 


that official without supervision or control from the State 
board of forestry to expend the appropriation, hire suclf 
State patrol as he deemed wise, patrol privately owned 
land and virtually giving such powers as might seriously 
hamper timber operations. This bill was criticized, the 
paper said, by both the present United States forester 
and his predecessors. It violated the settled policy of 
the Western Forestry & Conservative Association as well 
as the forest policy of the timber States of the Pacific 
Northwest, which policy it declared demands encourage- 
ment of local fire associations of timber owners by the 
State and not the upbuilding of a political machine. 

The conservation commission bill passed both houses 
but failed to gain the approval of the governor. The 
other bill failed to pass in one house. The failure of this 
bill was due more largely to the presence and work of the 
association’s secretary at Sacramento, the paper said, 
than to any other cause. 

The paper concluded as follows: 

It seems pertinent at this time to call attention to the 
importance of the tax problem and its influence upon the 
stability of timber holdings. Valuable reports regarding 
forest taxation were read at the last national convention 
and copies procured for our members. I-believe we have 
now reached the point where this association must choose 
its course, not only regarding the single tax movement, but 


also regarding the taxation of timber as a crop and separate 
from the land. 
Our membership growth for the year has been slow. A 


little work on the part of our members would, I am sure, 
give gratifying results. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary George H. Rhodes read his address which 
follows in part: 


A publicity campaign has been carried on for the purpose 
of bringing the business point of view of forestry before the 
people and to interest them in forest economics. This was 
done by twenty different articles furnished to over seventy 
different country papers, which were generously published, 
and by articles in the San Francisco daily papers. This 
important work will be continued and extended. 

Summaries and condensed reports on forest fires have 
been compiled and sent out. These were made up from 
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reliable reports from authentic sources and served to check 
exaggerated statements and designed misinformation from 
other sources. ‘This important work will be continued and 
it is especially necessary on account of the disposition to 
call any fire, burning in the open, a “forest fire,’ and the 
studied attempt to take advantage of this misstatement in 
order to secure forest fire legislation that would work a 
hardship on owners of timberland. 

In the formation of local association for protecting the 
forests this association has taken an active part and ren- 
dered every possible assistance, recognizing the necessity 
and value of such associations in carrying on this work in 
u practical way and in interesting the people in it. 

Next in importance to taxation as it concerns timberlands 
is legislation for protection against forest fires. Those 
interested must remember that while it is a fact and can 
be proven that the privately owned forests are protected 
from forest fire, there are vast areas of brush and small 
timber which has no intrinsic value and for this reason 
will never be protected by private owners. On the other 
hand it is a cover for the watersheds and on this account 
many different interests favor its protection from fire by 
the State. ; 

The people of California must realize that legislation per- 
taining to the forests will affect them and that this legis- 
lation will be either good or bad in its effects. If it is made 
from the standpoint of sentiment and theory and by some- 
one interested in building up a political machine it will 
surely be bad. If it is framed from the business point of 
those interested in using the present forests 
to the greatest advantage of all while providing for a new 
crop of timber, it will be beneficial in its effects on every 
industry and occupation in every community and section 
of the State. 

E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., spoke on ‘‘ Taxation,’’ 
and stated clearly the reasons why single tax, especially 
under the guise of home rule in taxation, is dangerous 
to forestry. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, delivered an interest- 
ing and convincing address on the necessity for and effi- 
ciency of codperation and emphasized the usefulness of 
local organizations for forest protection. 

Professor Thomas F. Hunt, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, delivered an address on the ‘‘School of For- 
estry,’’ which has just been established at Berkeley, Cal., 
in connection with the university work. 

The officers and directors elected for the ensuing year 
are: 

President—E. A. Selfridge, jr. ? 

First vice president—G. X. Wendling. 

Second vice president—W. S. Burnett. 

Third vice president—F. F. Spencer. 

Secretary-treasurer—George H. Rhodes. ; 

Directors—George X. Wendling, George L. Hoxie, W. I. 
Wilson, F. F. Sayre, W. R. Thorsen, W. S. Burnett, C. R. 
Johnson, James Tyson, J. A. Mackenzie, E. A. Selfridge, jr., 


G. S. Arnold, R. T. Buzard, F. F. Spencer, 8. O. Johnson and 
Miles Standish. 





The annual report of Secretary George H. Rhodes 
showed that less than three ten-thousandths of 1 percent 
of a total area of 4,603,716 acres of merchantable forest 
suffered by fire during the last dry season. This showing 
was largely due to scientific fire prevention and fire fight- 
ing under the management of this association and of the 
Forest Service. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Wuereas, It is necessary that those interested in the 
forests in every locality should coéperate in their protection 
in order to secure the greatest results at the least expense ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Forest Protective Associa- 
tion shall use every effort to encourage and assist the organi- 
zation of such associations so that there may be at least 
one in each of the timbered counties and that when such 
local associations are organized, this association shall co- 
operate with them in every way in order to carry on the 
important work in which they are engaged. 

WHEREAS, Our retiring president, Miles Standish, has de- 
voted so much of his ability, time and attention to the in- 
terests of the California Forest Protective Association and 
has been most active in making it a success from the be- 
ginning; and 

Wuereas, By his advice and counsel much has been 
accomplished toward promoting forestry to a practical, busi- 
ness point of view in California; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association in annual 
meeting assembled, do hereby express their high estimation 
and sincere appreciation of the work accomplished by Miles 
Standish as president during the last two years, and regret 
deeply that circumstances are such that he can not continue 
to act as our presiding officer. 


A banquet was held at the Palace Hotel in the evening, 
following the annual meeting. Samuel M. Shortridge de- 


livered the principal address and there were several other 
speakers of prominence. 





E. H. McGill, who has been located at Lake Charles, 
La., where he represented the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany for several years, now makes his headquarters at 
Galveston, Tex. 
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High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Blidg., CHICAGO 











This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan 
of Financing Lumber and 
Timber Companies’’, will 
be furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, 
10th Floor, Lewis Bldg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 
Oregon and California. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bldg. 


E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 
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Loans on Timber 


Weare in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high. grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established.. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 


809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
L Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 
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Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for Many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CoO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


ONE BILLION FEET 


EIGHTY PER CENT YELLOW PINE 


LOCATION: On 
the Grand Cany 
the Kaibab N 






he Kaibab Plateau adjoining 

I Colorado River, within 
» Arizona. Approx- 
imately Towns 2, 2 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
{0 North, Ranges 1 West and 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
East, G. & S. L. P. M. 

SPECIES: Approximately 800,900,000 feet B. M. 
of western yellow pine 70,000,000 feet B. M. of 
Douglas fir; 30,000,000 feet B. M. of Engelmann 
spruce and 100,000,000 feet B. M. of white fir. 

STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered, 
$2.00 per M. for western yellow pine and $1.40 per 
M. for Douglas fir, Engelm: 1 spruce, white fir 
and all merchantable iber. Stumpage rates 
to be readjusted at end of each five-year period of 
contract. 

CONTRACT PERIOD: A period of 25 vears will 
be allowed for cutting of timber, with three years 
additional at outset for necessary railroad con- 
struction. 











dead tin 





No Carrying Charges. 

Stumpage paid for as cut. 

Fire Risk reduced to minimum. 

Opportunity for permanent R. R. Investment. 


DEPOSIT: With bid, $19,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price of timber if bid is accepted, or re- 
funded if bid is rejected. Ten per cent may be 
retained as forfeit if contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 

PINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Ogden, Utah, 
up to and ir 1 4 In the discre- 





iding June 15, 1914 
tion of the Forester, an extension of this period 


until August 15 will be allowed to permit a field 
examination. 

The right to reject all bids is reserved. Before 
bids are submitted, full information concerning 


ig and timber conditions, terms of sale, de- 
; and the submission of bids should be ob- 
ned from the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 



































The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


Marquette Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS 
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A FOUR-SIDE MOLDER. 

Millmen will quickly recognize the advantages of 
the sash sticker and 4-inch, four-side molder, cut of 
which is shown herewith, recently brought out by the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
is the company’s No. 326 and includes a number of 
special features which make it indispensable to the 
up to date mill. One of the most important features 
of this machine is the slip-on type of heads: which are 
used on the lower as well as the upper and side spin- 





NO. 326 FAY-EGAN FOUR-SIDE MOLDER. 


dles. This makes it a simple matter to change pat- 
terns, as they can be set up and slipped on in a very 
short time when needed, saving time and labor and 
thereby increasing the daily output. Furthermore, all 
runs in the same patterns exactly match, and this 
duplication feature will be appreciated by users of 
molding. 

The frame is a one-piece casting, well proportioned, 
insuring perfect alignment at all times and eliminat- 
ing mis-manutacture of patterns. The countershaft 
is carried on the frame, making an entirely self-con- 
tained machine. Direct-connected motor drive canbe 
used or the machine can be belted to the line shaft. 

The feed is driven by wide-faced, heavy-pitch gears, 
all of which are The mechanical perfection 
of this cut gear drive is proven by the entire absence 
of noise when in operation. The perfect mesh of these 
cut gears eliminates gear troubles and greatly reduces 
power consumption. 

Those interested in this machine can obtain details 
and illustrations upon application to the manufacturer 
at the Cincinnati office, 320-340 West Front Street. 
| Advertisement. 


inclosed. 
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WAREHOUSE CAPACITY INCREASED. 


Recent improvements in the American Pulley Com 
pany’s plant at Philadelphia, notice of which appeared 
in this department early in the fall, have increased the 
company’s manufacturing capacity 24 percent. The new 
warehouse, which wil! easily store 40,000 belt pulleys, 
insures ample facilities for storing sufficient stock to 
meet increasing demands. The building is of fireproof 
construction, has brick walls, tile roof, concrete floors, 
metal racks, metal bins and shelving and metal window 
frames. As evidence of the growth of the company there 
is more floor space under this one roof than was occupied 
by the entire plant when established in Philadelphia 
fourteen vears ago. 

The second floor of the new building is used for 
offices, the former spare being utilized as an addition 
to the machine shop. The accompanying illustrations 
show sections in the new warehouse. [ Advertisement. | 


CAR CONNECTING DEVICE DEMONSTRATED. 


After several successful trips from Norfolk, Va. 
to Raleigh, N. C., and return, with a fully-equipped 
train on the Norfolk Southern Railroad, the Durbin 
Automatic Train Pipe Connector Company recently 
demonstrated the efficiency of its device in the pres 
ence of a large party of railroad officials representing 
most of the railroads entering Norfolk. 

This connector effects a vast saving in time, ob 
viates the necessity of men going between the cars 

to couple and uncoupk 
steam, air and signal hose, 
saves fuel in proportion to 
shortened time, has ‘the 
advantage of low first and 
maintenance auto 
matically connects a_ tele 
phone system, is thor 
oughly practicable and in 
terchangeable, 
durability, simplicity and 
is a positive and depend 
able air and steam = con 
nector. 

The demonstra 
tion above” referred to 
consisted of coupling and 
uncoupling repeatedly on 
straight track and curves, 
pulling the train through 
Tide Water Junetion 
‘*Y’’_one of the most 
severe curves possible in 
railroad construction; in 
fact, through this one a 
long Pullman will not pass 
owing to the curvature, 
vet the Durbin Automatic 
Train Pipe Connector per 
formed perfectly with the 
yvreatest ease. 

The headquarters of the Durbin Company are in 
the Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo, | Advertisement. | 


cost, 
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MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recently issued an attractive booklet thoroughly 
illustrating and describing its latest improved auto- 
matie injector together with a large number of other 
specialties it manufactures. This book will be sent 
free upon request. { Advertisement. | 





The William Powell Company, manufacturer of en 
gineering specialties, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently pub 
lished a booklet on Powell valves. This pamphlet is 
replete with information of interest to power plant en 
gineers and may be obtained upon request, from the 
William Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. — | Adver- 
tisement. | 


The Gratton & Knight Manufacturing Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., has issued a booklet entitled ‘‘ 3elting 
Manual.’’ This is a new edition of the company’s ‘‘ Care 
of Belting’’ book, and the information therein is con- 
siderably elaborated upon, compared with the infor- 
mation contained in the former book. The company 
will be glad to furnish buyers, managers, foremen ete., 
with a copy of Selting Manual’? upon request. 
| Advertisement. | 

The Industrial Works, of Bay City, Mich., has just 
issued a locomotive crane catalog (No. 108) which gives 
valuable aid by suggestion; that is, by showing how 
others successfully use this company’s cranes to solve 
handling problems. On account of varying requirements 
of service the book does not attempt to describe defii- 
nitely any machine or the amount of work it will do. 
The Industrial Works will forward this catalog upon re- 
quest to those interested. {| Advertisement. | 
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Or 606 FIRES last year on the national forests of Ari 
zona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, more than one-half 
were caused by lightning. Campers set about one-tenth, 
and railroads about one-twentieth. 








STORAGE SPACE FOR SMALL PULLEYS. 





STORAGE SPACE FOR LARGE PULLEYS. 
TWO SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY’S WAREHOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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PINE STATISTICS FROM THE WEST AND NORTH. 


WESTERN PINE FIGURES. 


fhe annual report of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, covering cut and shipments of west- 
ern pine for 1912 and 1913, shows the 1912 shipments 
to huve been nearly 150,000,000 feet in excess of ship- 
ments for 1918, while the eut for 1913 was about 24,- 
000,000 in excess of the cut for 1912. 

The total cut and shipments for the last 


three years 
as follows: 


were 

1911. 1912. 19138. 
Hat ccs pees ctneenes 760,396,317 864,994,678 889,113,957 
Shiproents ........6. 652,777,364 984,984,603 837,551,096 


‘he following table shows the total cut and ship- 









ments for 1913, with the shipments divided according 
to the amount shipped to the various States: 
ae ——191 
q Oars. Feet. Cars. 
BONG iexxseeosgees 2,109 50,234,118 2,094 50 
StantaNa <c4<00s40168 7,092 176. 433,785 7,975 192, 
ne eee en eae 386 ‘587,302 298 7 
WashingtOM ........ 3,694 86,608,683 2,817 67, 
Nori Dakota....... 3,026 75,391,899 2,392 57 
South Dakota....... 2,669 63,764,167 2,162 51,199, 
Minnesota ccoswesee SOk TOGITRID 2.683 66, - 
WISCOBBIM. wc ceicscns 1,822 42,381,425 1,835 42,668, 
ee ee Cer ee 2,262 56,065,936 2,309 55, A 
EROS: sccccuscnawe 1,914 46,811,547 1,559 36, ‘ 
RANSHBS orcssjoxe hcreves ace 113 2,564,267 (126 =. 2831. 
eee ee 2,141 52,074, 209 1,441 32,95 
MEISSOUDS + «<0 6 ao.0 os 0 121 2,622,469 191 4,43 
AS OSes eer ene 1,422 35,435,181 856 20,517,053 
WOMIME ...cccccees 361 8,741,133 599 14,460,070 
are 1,806 34,230,094 1,113 28,813,305 
MichigaM ....ecsesece 479 11,271,812 260 6,052.5 556 
Ph Giceat a ss mun dane oe 450 9,440,652 320 7,292,519 
eT err ree 93 2,105,903 aa 1,647,571 
Atlantic States...... 1,771 42,213,443 2,010 47,259,262 
Eastern States....... 562 14,104,882 879 20,798,455 
et) ee eee 3,240 80,422,067 93 21,657,365 
CRHLOREG: 2 3s.050. > 08:0,8 3 62,933 teers CAF i 
Oklahoma and Nevada 2 54,328 18 479,418 
MEPOLE cc cscs scscce 175 3,672,409 80 1,927,267 
Unclassified ....... 415 10,002, 148 ie, gbaheneretecs 
RRSMERI oy a Gaels 40, B15 984, 9: 34, 613 3 35, 082 8: 37. 551, 096 
Cu MRE, cr arels o Siaeie Sieur e/s ee oS owl ei oes Sore 864,994,678 feet 
UIE, INI 4 ooo Sew le oe Gerd c0.S 00 BIS oars setae 889,113,957 feet 
Cut exceeds shipments, 1913.............. 51,562,861 feet 


NORTHERN PINE STOCKS ON JANUARY 1. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—With full reports from 
thirty-eight mills and estimates from five others, the 
annual stock sheet of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association shows a total supply of lumber in manu- 
facturers’ hands on January 1 smaller than one year be 
fore. Owing to the large amount of stock which was not 





comparisons with the figures for each item of stock, but 
it shows that the shortage exists in common boards and 
strips and in short box material, while dimension is in 
iarger supply, and other items are about the same. 





OCEAN | FREIGHT “RATES. 


The local situation in ocean freight rates is easier 
as shown by figures in report issued by Alfred H. 
Clement & Co., freight brokers and forwarding agents 
of New Orleans. ‘An improvement in financial con- 
ditions abroad is looked for shortly, also a gradual 
improvement all around in trade conditions. 

For prompt shipment from New Orleans rates are 
quoted as follows: 








Hardwood. Softwood. Pine. 
REMIND 5 x 5.606-0-2 a gio ds: Siécdiaie 28¢ 33e¢ 75s 
jo a ers era 25¢ 33¢ 75s 
TIN aoa Jams ase 0! areiens 8 bléna 30¢ 35¢ 80s 
BESO eee eee 28¢ 31/35¢ $11.00 
Dublin (February & March). 29¢ 36¢ 11.50 
Glasgow wiatdislaxateralacaiere miata 28e He 11.00 
UNNI No Son's aca aidiaeve- 0k: 3 ola 30¢ 5e 11.50 
ie ae rae 40¢ 5 100s 
ge 55's: b,c care 0 «od 28e¢ Si 70s 
MES ares cs araix so ee--< sls 28e 31¢ 80s 
PUMNIIN 0 5g a ng to. ere -4@ ase ve 26¢ Sle 60s 
IN sip ia nate iS is ous ie dae 28e 33¢ $9.00 
SES ER eRe Percent 36¢ 41le 82s 
Christiania 40¢ 45e 100s 
Stavanger 40¢ 45¢ 100s 
Gothenburg 40c 45¢ 100s 
Barcelona 55¢ 58e $16.00 
Marseilles 38c 41 15.50 
CRN 5 6 5-0 sss sieia erated elem s ode 37e 85s 
AE a nearer eae 41c 43¢ 90s 
NS ae aa ila e Sp ale as BNE wet 42¢ 45¢ $16.50 
RUNNER goo oah side oie anata lacieees es 40¢ 43« 16.00 
er err 42¢c 45 16.50 
NN ork 5-3 ncn sachs ores 50c re aareaus 





A BIG REDWOOD SHIPMENT. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 31.—Despite the heavy storm 
that has made shipping dangerous during the last three 


weeks, lumber shipments during the last seven days 
have been well up with the average of past months. 
Fifteen million feet of lumber arrived, the largest cargo 


being that of the steamer General Hubbard, which came 
into port with 1,600,000 for the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany. The second largest arrived on the steamer Falcon, 
which brought 1,450,000 feet. 

One of the few cargoes of lumber ever shipped north 
from this port was taken Thursday by the steamer 
William H. Murphy from the mill of the Pacifie Lumber 












































; t ( f - Company at Wilmington. It took 850,000 feet of dry 
reported in detail the analysis does not give the best of , : 
DIMENSION 

SIZE No. 1 | No. 2 No. 3 Total 
OR Roy Se Tt nee ey ee 17,776,391 | 6,581,070 1,957,019 | 26,314,480 
NN PNET TERRE Tee TUE PLT REL EE CECE 24,939,713 | 8,104,325 2,183,708 35,227, 746 
PREG Go iclsals pasar s 50 ase. F 8 hy SM WM aa wiaile BES a wee WEIS 24,684,039 5,211,339 1,175,367 31,070,745 
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Oe ee eee eee gen a OP Ne a ene ee aor ye eee SMM oid Saal ears ol Sd 4 a (alana orerbna ese: sce 365,187 
PNW R So SOI asc tarp seoaaiercnsccagiimien ies 178,412 | 18,802 |.......0.00000e- 197,304 
UMN, Sirs S55 Ss doe On ae SCAR ee eREN Re RS 2,266,885 | iO ee 2,402,885 
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aE ERE Sie RAR op eel ae le oes PRM see on 5,501,760 | 10,976 [eee cece eee eee 5,552,736 
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DIO te each bahia cect aia alslanels anlar GOES EONS oc, essence a:b sca heaton Socata are-winreiess 602,316 
oo ES Er er RA errs eee ree Te | EN so. ss a4 feracbcp eastroea bene kiowie seeewaiace an 864,929 
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SS DETR ECE Sn Le ae eS, See ee Career een pes ae 291,392,343 
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redwood, part of which will be discharged: at 
and the remainder go up the Sacramento River. 
age of kiln-dried stock at Oakland made it 
to fill orders from the Wilmington mill. 

The Murphy was ready to sail Wednesday, but 
delayed by the grounding of the steamer Wellesley in the 
channel leading to the Consolidated Lumber Company ’s 


Oakland 
4 short 
necessary 


Was 


mill. Flood waters from the Los Angeles River have 
brought so much silt into the channel that it is difficult 


to navigate. 


We make them Different 


no more complaint of heavy unweildy and 
yet unsaie 


LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 


Ask for particulars. 





How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 


extension LADDERS 


If in a hurry 
order. 


send along the 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN, - - - INDIANA 


sample 











ST > oe 


Another Ax-iom 


A Handmade Insert-bitt Axe 
will save its whole cost in less 
grinding and accident. 


The WHITE Axe is in its 77th Year. 


The G. White Axe Company 


HONESDALE, PA. 














WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 

















NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER T=S, DR!0cE timsers 


PILING and POLES. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 


HOUSTON, TEX TEXARKANA, ARK. 


FOREIGN BROKERS 


ge 
Alfred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 














Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 
\_ the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for ne ean faite, yoy and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboa We handle all classes of cargo an 
have Special Department a Export Lumber Shipments. 

















PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “PAJONES”, MOBILE 
MOBILE, - - ALABAMA 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





IEBRUARY 7, 


1914, 





ham id) 
elayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 
at attractive prices: 






Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


43 tons 45 lbs. 
255 tons 50 lbs. 
5 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
5 pieces 50 lbs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 Ibs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











American Lumber& Mf¢.Co.: 


General Offices PITTSBURGH. PA. | 








| Manufacturers — | 


Silver White Pine We want 

A 1 Cork Pi Substi for Planing : ’ 

ieee oe oe high class 
| « ce ; White 

| Idaho White Pine i 


Northern Soft Cork White Pine 


—ALSO— 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 





Commission 


Salesmen. 

































SRL. LULL 





HY HU LULL 


IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4” 6-4” 8-4’’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


Wm. Schuette « beta Inc, Fittsbarth, Pa. 


MAINT TTT NHN we 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


i, Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


y 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BLA TALA LATA DATA TA TATA TATA TASASAS 


F HARD MAPLE 
Dry Stock 1” to 4” Thick 


We also have a complete stock of High Grade 


White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock 


VAVAVAY, 


4 
4 
4 








Inquiries Solicited. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940-941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TERHUNE LUMBER Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ~ 











Will appreciate your stock lists 
‘and lowest prices. 








CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Sen¢ for sample bul- 


letins of Advertising 
Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Chicago. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Growing Confidence Manifest in General Business Out- 
look for Year—Cypress, Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
Conditions Reviewed. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 2.—The week just closed 
appears to have registered a better improvement of lum- 
ber demand than any preceding week of 1914. The trade 
is unquestionably buying more freely, but it would be 
easy to exaggerate the gain in the volume of bookings, 
taking the field as a whole. The most significant and 
encouraging feature of the present situation, as shrewd 
and conservative millmen see it, is the growing confidence 
in the general business outlook for the year, which is held 
to presage a steady demand of good proportions. There 
does not appear to be any mad speculative rush to stock 
up heavily in expectation of a rise in values. The buying 
is done cautiously, and the trade seems disposed to adhere 
to the policy of letting the mills earry stocks for which 
there is no immediate request—as long, at least, as the 
car situation is easy and deliveries are prompt. But the 
present takings are sufficiently heavy to confirm the re- 
ports that retail stocks are low and to fulfill the conserva- 
tive predictions of brisk spring consumption. 

Cypress manufacturers report a seasonably brisk and 
gradually improving call, moved for the most part in 
mixed cars, with inquiries active and prices well held. Some 
railway purchases are noted, but the carriers apparently 
limit commitments to immediate needs. Call for factory 
stock has picked up a bit but continues to take the “quiet” 
rating. There is active request for cypress lath and stocks 
are so far diminished that some of the mills ship these items 


in mixed cars only. The cypress shingle call holds up re- 
markably well also, and mill stocks are not heavy. Car 
supply is rated satisfactory. 

Yellow pine dimension is reported in brisk call, and that 


obtainable prices on some items are reported as better by 50 


cents to $2. Reports about the eall for railroad and car ma- 
terial vary. It appears that while ne Bh is some improve 
ment in this division, orders are smaller and less numerous 
than had been expected. Retail stocks are evidently low, for 
inquiries are brisk and result more frequently in orders 
The price situation is not yet satisfactory, but manufacturers 
express the belief that a firming up of quotations and a 
good many advances are assured Export call continues 
comparatively quiet, but several of the export mills report 
sizable sales at prices a little better than were obtainable 
ten days ago. The mills that extended their holiday close 


downs into January are gradually resuming. 

The hardwoods seem to be gaining slowly, aithough 
quite as surely. Buyers are not dispos*td to speculate, but 
increase their takings as their own improving business de- 
mands, without much wrangling over prices which, while 
rather lower than statistics of the woods seem to justify, 
are firmly maintained on the items in most active request, 
and fairly well held all the way through. Export demand 
is still limited, overseas buyers insisting that their stocks 
are adequate for present needs and seeking inducements in 
the way of price concessions on this side. The unsettlement 
of the ocean rate market is charged with partial responsibil 
ity for the rather unsatisfactory state of foreign call. 

notable ~ transactions recently reported, and cited 
what they may be worth with no guaranty of their 
. May be mentioned a sale of 75,000,000 feet of low 
stock by southwestern Louisiana mill to a Texas 
concern, for box making. Deliveries will cover a long period, 

to report, and the stuff will be handled by water. 


iccording 
A big southern Mississippi mill is said to have moved 4,500,- 


less 


» for 








000 feet of yellow pine during January, breaking its best 
previous record. The Great Southern Lumber Company, of 
Bogalusa, was last week awarded a contract to supply the 
New Orleans Dock Board with lumber during the ensuing 
year. The contract calls for both A and B grade lumber 
and totals something over $75,000. The Great Southern 
company held the same contract for several months of last 
year, securing it when a previous contractor was adjudged 


in default. > 

The W. M. Carter Lumber Company, at Laurel, Miss., is 
building a plant for the occupancy of the Baldwin Millwork 
Company, now operating there in a small way, but prepar- 
ing to increase its -quipment and output. The Carter com- 
pany will furnish power for the enlarged enterprise, in ad- 
dition to the building, while the Baldwin concern will install 
about $5,000 worth of new machinery. 

A dispatch from Natchez, Miss., last Friday 
the sale by O. N. Wilds of 9,000 acres of his holdings in 
Catahoula Parish, Louisiana, the purchaser being a_ Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) syndicate Whose name is withheld until the 
deeds are recorded. / 

The Dixie Metal & Culvert 
chase of the Panama 


announced 


Company announces the 
Tank Company's plant in the 


pur- 
square 


bounded by Fdinburg, Olive, Short and Fern Streets. It is 
understood that the purchasing company will reconstruct 
and reéquip the plant in the furtherance of plans to extend 


and South America. : 
Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing 
was in New Orleans last week 


its business in Central 
D. H. Heidelbaugh, 
Company, Decatur, IIL. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY HEARING. 
New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 2.—The Louisiana Employ- 
ers’ Liability Commission began another hearing here 


this morning, with Senator Burke presiding as chairman 
and all members present. The feature of today’s session 
was an address by P. Tecumseh Sherman, representing 
the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau of New 
York and former chief factory inspector of that State. 
Mr. Sherman told of his investigation of industrial acci- 
dents while serving as. factory inspector, and described 
at considerable length the workmen’s compensation laws 
effective in other States, making comparisons also with 
the systems in use abroad. To avoid abuse of the system 
by malingerers, he favored a period of two weeks follow- 
ing an accident, before the specified compensation should 
begin to run. He recommended further that in cases 
of dispute between employer and employee, the right of 
private settlement be reserved to them, with a commis- 
sion of appeal to adjust the differences in the event that 
no agreement could be reached. He believed that the 
American States are not prepared to undertake govern- 
ment insurance, and thought provision should be made for 
recognition of mutual insurance companies, both loca] 
and foreign, with proper safeguards to guarantee solvent 
insurance. 

Other speakers were J. F'. Bowen, for the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, who opposed the plan of nonpay- 


two weeks of disability and w 
in going to and commas from thir 
protected by the bill; Rev. Edward Rk 
bauts, who favored State insurance, and Attorney M. 
Lemann, who strongly advocated the “waiting period,’ or 
which provision is made in twenty States. He thought that 
provision essential in Commonwealths having a large pro 
portion of negro labor. The hearings will be continued (o- 


ment during the first 
that employees injured 
work should be 





morrow, when 'T. F. Greer, president of the Louisiana [bg 
eration of Labor will be heard. 
Withdraws Bill. 
Senator Clayton D, Potter, of Mississippi, last week witli 


drew the workmen’s compensation bill he had introduced in 
the Mississippi Legislature, after committee hearings on it 
had developed strong opposition. “While I am convinced 
that it is a safe and sane measure,” he said in explanation 
“IT came to the conclusion that I had better let it alone jor 
the present.” It is not improbable that the Mississippi 
islature, before its present session is over, may provide '.; 
au commission to study the question as Louisiana’s comn 
sion is studying it, with a view to recommending a suita 
bill at the following session. 





IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 


January Most Productive for Yellow Piners in Last 
Half Year—Business Booked Equaled That of No- 
vember and December Combined. 

SuHREVEPoRT, La., Feb. 3.—January was the most pi 
ductive month with the yellow pine men of this teri 
tory for the last half year. The business booked 
equaled that of November and December combined. |t 
looks like February will surpass January in this respec: 
for during the first week or ten days of January the 
new year plans were being arranged and buying was by 
no means as brisk as it is now, with a big spring buying 
movement in sight. 





The weather has been unusually mild and favorable 
for operations at the mills, and, although night runs 
are still omitted, some of the stocks have received at 
tention, although there are reports of scarcity on se 
eral items. It is also noticed with regard to dimension, 


especially No, 1. A mill located on the 
railroad is reported to have received a 
at $9 off September, while another company, 
quarters here, declined to receive an order 
cars for less than $9.50. The company was offered 
$10.50. On other items the prices are also stiffening, 
and a number of the larger mills have decided to in 
crease prices on practically all yellow pine items, be 
lieving that this is warranted fully by the growing 
demand and the almost invariable request ‘‘ Rush ship 
ment.’’ The advance they are deciding upon will ex 
ceed by 50 cents the price prevailing ten days ago. 


Rock Island 
50-ear orde: 
with head 

for fifty 


But dimension is not the only thing that is called 
for briskly. Shiplap, B and better flooring, and No. 2 


boards have become 
tinues in demand. 
practically everything, 
to be called for most frequently. 

It begins to look as if the yards as a whole will be in th 
market for spring requirements, with very active business in 
February. Dealers in the middle West, who were unpré 
pared with a normal stock for the open winter season, hav 
their stock largely deplented, according to advices her 
and replenisoment is believed to be very necessary right 
away. Some of these orders are already appearing. 

A slight improvement in the car decking and siding de 
mand has been neted the last few days, several good orders 
having been placed, but general railroad buying is still weak 
Millmen are a little encouraged by the decking and siding 
orders, but do not consider this an opening of the genera! 
railroad business. There is also a little better call for ex 
port, Germany especially baving made inquiry of late. Om 
large order of cubic average was booked. Locally, the de- 
mand is unusually strong. Various buildings are being 
erected, and a large demand for special goods is developing, 
the preparations for next season's berry and fruit crops call 
ing fer considerable material from the mills. Encouraging 
reports come from neighboring towns. One is from South 
Mansfield, Ia., which reads: “The local lumber market 
is brisk. So many new houses are being erected that the 
demand for lumber is very great. Contracts for several 
houses will be let this week.” 


popular, and No. 2, 
Some of the mills report a demand for 
but the above mentioned items seem 


6-inch fencing con 


Building activities in Shreveport during January were 
twice as brisk as they were during the previous month and 
even better than that when compared with January of 
1913. ‘The weather has been excellent for the contractors 
being mild with little rainfall, and this has also stirred 
the property owners to let contracts. Recent agitation by 
the Real Estate Exchange calling on the citizens to furn 
ish more houses for rent also seems to have had an ef 
fect, for several permits for houses of this sort have been 


taken out recently. One concern took a permit for eleven 

residences, to cost approximately $40,000. All will be 

frame structures. Permits were issued during January 

for buildings costing $184,500. This exceeds the total! 

for December by $80,593, and exceeds the total for January, 

1913, by $107,998. There were erected dwellings costing 
80 last month, compared with $66,049 in January, 1915, 
$33,341 in December, 1913. 








The building of an interurban electric railroad from 
Mansfield, La., to Vivian, La., connecting the DeSoto and 


Caddo Parish oil sections. seems to be assured. 
The big mil! of the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company at 
Hodge, La.. was closed last Wednesday so that the 150 


foremen as well as common laborers, could work 


employees, 
as a demonstration 


on the public roads of Jackson Puzrish, 
of protest against the police jury in raising the annual 
road tax from $5 to $8. When the tax was 35 it was 
considered in the form of exemption from road work for 
crossties, stave and lumber workers, and was paid so these 
men would not have to quit their regular jobs to work the 
roads, which werk, under the law, shall be for three days, 
unless the tax is paid or substitute workmen furnished. 
When it was raised to $8, the millmen got together in pro- 
test, and. notwithstanding the loss to the mill and the 
workmen, it was decided that they would not pay the tax. 
On that account the mill was closed so the roads could be 
worked. As a result of this difference a movement is on 
foot by ‘the mill people to have the town of Hodge in- 
corporated, which would do away with the road tax trouble. 

A movement bas been inaugurated for a creosoting plant 
to be established at Alexandria, La. ‘This is on account 
of the fact that the lumber mills there receive orders for 
many paving blocks, which are sent elsewhere for treat- 
ment with ecreosoting. As the paving is becoming popular, 
and big business seems assured, the creosote plant is con- 
sidered necessary. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


|.AkE CHARLES, La., Feb. 3.—The northwestern and 

ddle western States are taking more stuff than they 
have taken in a number of weeks, and the best of it is 

: they are not holding off and bickering about prices. 

course, almost all the local mills would like to see 
es go kiting, but the most of the sales agents who 
yave been’ seen opine that mills can make money on the 
resent market and that they will make more money 

jon, . 

The export business has shown much improvement. 
lany of the mills that have not been doing their usual 
lume of export business say that orders for shipments 
road are coming in and that the volume of this business 
ows a healthy growth. Of course, the Mexican business, 
ich of which formally went to the mills of this section, 
s te be deducted from the foreign business the mills of this 
ritery have enjoyed for many years. 
hoy EK. Morse, general manager of the Ludington Lum- 
» Company, with headquarters in Ludington, La., was in 

this city recently. The mill at Ludington is running full 
ne and no labor trouble is being experienced. 

Commercial Agent J. R. Mustian, of the Kansas City 

uthern returned home yesterday afternoon from a trip 

the Kansas City Southern as far north as Mansfield 

ii reported that all the large mills north of Lake Charles 

ong his line were getting all the cars they needed. Al- 
nost every mill between Lake Charles and Shreveport is 

nning full time. 

ifty-four members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ition of Indiana, who have been touring the South, saw 
the Jarge mill of the Delta Land & Lumber Company at 
Carson last week. The party was traveling on a special 
trein. The day was spent in looking over the large plant 
f the company and going into the woods, inspecting the 
jogging operations. The members of the party were greatly 
interested in the manufacture of yellow pine and were sur- 
prised to see the extent to which the industry has expanded 
in this territory. 

The Russ-Daniels Lumber Company is constructing a 
tram road for Ollia, the new town, to the oil fields, and the 
vork is well under way. ‘The company will use the road 
to log all the company’s timber in that section and it is 
thought that operations will begin early next week. Many 
improvements in the mill have been made during the last 
two or three months and it is now one of the most modern 
small mills in this vicinity. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 2.—Prices are practically un- 
changed and show a distinct weakness. On the other 
hand offerings are freer, confined mostly to one and two 
carload lots, indicating that buyers are over cautious, and 
that they look for a change in the market. The small car- 
load offers are expected each day to increase and the trade 
generally is hopeful for an advance all along the line. 
Added emphasis is given the situation, because there is 
little stock being accumulated at the mills. It is said 
that offers have been received during the week, but sell- 
ers are as cautious as purchasers and are rather slow 
in accepting any volume of business at what they believe 
rock bottom prices. Some good specialty offers have been 
received, principally for shovel boards. A small order for 
decking was placed by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Another encouraging feature is a report from the Mobile 
& Ohio, Northeastern, and Alabama Great Southern that 
more cars are moving than in a long time. 

The absence of the railroads and implement concerns 
from the market is felt keenly although it is believed 
that the agricultural implement manufacturers will get 
in the market with good orders as soon as they adjust 
their business in accordance with the new tariff law. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 2.—Yellow Pine manufac- 
turers in this territory say that conditions are much 
beiter now than in January. Demand has increased con- 
siderably, and prices on some items are stronger. No. 2 
common in all kinds of dressed stock has shown an 
increase in price. Several of the large mills are loaded 
with orders for low-grade stock and none of them have 
any great amount on hand. ; 

Dimension is still in good demand and stocks are 
badly broken. The last month was good for drying 
yard sizes and has enabled the mills to fill their orders 
for special sizes of dimension. Common boards zener- 
ally carried on the yards are scarce, especially No. 2 
common. The demand is getting better for timbers, 
though large timbers are wanted at a price most of the 
mills turn down as they desire to hold the cream of the 
woods for what it is worth. 

The export market is still dull, though it is expected 
to improve soon. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Feb. 2.—The feature in marine circles 
last week was the changing of ownership of the Seeberg 
Steamship Line. This line operates a through freight 
and passenger service from Mobile to the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, and has been sold to a large British 
steamship company. Instead of curtailing the Mobile 
service, the new owners will improve the local sailings, 
and instead of simply plying to Jamaica, Grand Cay- 
man, Hayti, Santo Domingo, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados, Trinidad and other British West Indies, the 
Seeberg steamships will soon be visiting other Central 
\merican and West Indian ports. 

A number of vessels are in port loading railroad 
timbers and erossties for eastern railroads. The schooner 
!. Kdward Drake is loading a large cargo of railroad 
timbers for Boston, Mass., which are being shipped by 
the Baxter Tie & Lumber Company, of this city. The 
American schooners Charles Davenport and Margaret 
Thomas are loading crossties for Boston and other east- 
ern ports. The Baxter company is shipping many ties 
‘rom Mobile, and expecting a number of vessels here 
shortly to load eargoes of ties. Last week this com 
pany shipped a large cargo of ties to Boston on the 
\merican schooner Jacob M. Haskel. 

News has reached here of the loss of the schooner 
loseph Hawthorn, owned by James Feore while bound 
rom Sabine, Tex., to Tuxpan, Mexico, with a cargo 
‘! pine lumber. The crew of the schooner was rescued 

ud taken into Tampa, Fla., by the steamer Skipton 
astle. This is the second vessel owned by Captain 
'‘eore which has been lost in the last four or five weeks, 


— Malwa being lost in the Christmas gale on the 
ulf, 

For a year or more Alabama has been making it hot 
in the courts in an effort to punish all those who own 
or have had any part in the administration of the 
school lands of the State. It first sued the Mobile 
Board of School Commissioners and the commissioners 
individually to recover what it claimed was a wanton 
waste of the school lands in this county. The offence 
of the Mobile school board consisted in leasing these 
lands for turpentine and timber privileges and applying 
the funds so received to the education of the youth of 
the county. The State claimed that the board and the 
members composing it had exceeded their authority, and 
further claimed that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
had been lost to the State because of the low rates at 
which these timber leases were let. The matter was 
taken through the courts and the school board and the 
members individually were upheld both in the lower 
court and in the State supreme court. 

Then the State took another tack and sought to 
recover school lands which were held hy other parties. 
This case was taken to the United States Supreme Court, 
and that tribunal decided that the State of Alabama 
had no right of recovery. By the decision many prop- 
erty owners in Mobile, Baldwin and other counties have. 
won a great victory and the State has lost property in 
almost every county of the State. 

Statistics compiled of the exports of all the Gulf 
ports show that the total exports of the Gulf during 
1913 reached the total of 1,360,968,509 feet, exceeding 
by 105,000,000 feet the figures of 1912, which in turn 
surpassed the record of any former year. Mobile’s 
share of this trade was 317,000,000 feet, this being the 
largest from any one port. Pensacola led in the exports 
of timber and Gulfport in the exports of lumber. The 
outward movement from Mobile and Pensacola corre- 
spond very nearly with that of the previous year, each 
port, however, showing a small gain, while Gulfport 
showed a substantial decreese for the year. Combined 
shipments from the Texas ports aggregated 178,899,815 
feet—24 percent more than for the year before, and 
nearly 75 percent more than for 1911. 





The Forest Products Expositions will be the shop 
vena of the lumber trade. Arrange to exhibit and 
attend. 











IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 





Yellow Pine Trade Shows Noticeable Improvement— 
Line Yards Placing Small Orders, With Larger 
Business in Prospect. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—A better business is notice- 
able in the yellow pine trade and the demand shows im- 
provement, Line yards are coming in with small orders 
fairly well but not up to expectations. The orders coming 
in now are mainly for small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, prior to larger orders later. With light stocks on 
hand in the yards there is every prospect of a lively 
trade shortly. The disagreeable weather has caused a 
let-up in early buying. With the beginning of a new 
month and pleasant weather in sight, the chances are 
very bright for considerable business. Buying on rail- 
road and car trade account continues fairly good. Prices 
ure a trifle more firm than they have been for some weeks. 

During January receipts of lumber by rail in St. Louis 
as reported by the Merchants’ Exchange were 14,480 
cars. In January last year the receipts were 16,137 cars, 
showing a loss in January this year of 1,657 cars. Ship- 
ments of lumber by rail last January were 10,339 cars. 
This January shipments were 10,377, an increase of 38 cars. 

G. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, fell last Saturday and injured his knee. 
He is laid up indefinitely. Walker Nugent, of the same com- 
pany, was called last Saturday to the bedside of his father 
at Rochelle, La., who is at the point of death. E. D. Byers 
has been called off the road to come home and assist in the 
office. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, is in Cincinnati this week on business. 

George W. Dulany, the well known Hannibal (Mo.) lum- 
berman, last week bought the site of the Title Guaranty 
Building, located at Seventh and Chestnut Streets, for 
$400,000. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, says conditions improve encouragingly every day. 
Orders are coming in freely and at advanced prices. Mr. 
Meyer will leave Saturday night for New Orleans, to attend 
the — meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

J. E. Crawford, vice president of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, left Tuesday noon for the South and will 
visit the mills of the company while away. He intends to 
be absent a week or ten days. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says he sees a slight improvement in trade. 
A fair number of orders are coming in right along and 
inquiries are more numerous, so he feels much encouraged 
regarding the outlook. He thinks it only a.question of time 
when there will be a brisk demand for all items on the 
yellow pine list. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Company, says that while trade is a little quiet at 
present, it will only be a question of a few days before 
business will brighten up. here is a much more decided 
tone to the market. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, leading lay member of the Disciples of Christ 
Church in the United States, is in the city this week taking 
part in the Men and Millions Movement Convention. Mr. 
tone recently announced he would give $1,000,000 toward a 
$6,000,000 fund to be applied to colleges and missions in the 
Disciples of, Christ, or Christian, Church. In speaking of 
the recent proceedings to oust lumber companies from the 
State on the grounds that they were in a trust, he said that 
too much has been said already. 

“We have filed a motion for rehearing in the supreme 
court,” he said, “and the talking will be done there. So far 
as I know, none of the firms are guitty of the charges, and 
if any wrong has been done it has been unintentional.” 





White Pine res <i Variety. 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the  Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. Pe 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘show me’’? 


Cian: Bicnae biti 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











We have a complete 


TENNESSEE’ = "232; 
RE CEDAR pocmat) vane 
POSTS 


Can furnish in 
straight cars. 
Can fill orders for Sawed Tapers. 
Quick Shipment. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CLEVELAND 


























The Advance Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers— Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber, Yellow Pine 
Railroad Ties, Timbers. 


Representing at Cleveland: 


West Virginia Timber Co. Grayling Lumber Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. Monroe, La. 








Northern Hardwoods 
WHITE PINE 
YELLOW PINE 


Want to move at once— 


5 cars 5-4 Log Run Maple 
200 M ft. 1x10°" No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine 


George N. Comfort, cigsiteciister Bat 


The sign of Good 
Lumber 











The Jenks & Gee Lumber Co. 
Wholesale and Commission 


LUMBER 


Solid Bored Colonial Columns 


Carload lots direct from Factory. Local shipments 
from our Warehouse at Cleveland. Large Stock 
7x7, Special Prices. Write for quotations. 




















GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Largest , “ IN MICHIGAN, 
Assorted Stock Also large stocks 
of NORTHERN at Northern and 
and SOUTHERN Southern points. 


Write us for delivered prices. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 















The Wolf- Rockwood} 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


MILLS: 
Northland Lumber Co. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Main Office and Yard, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
and Fir Lumber 


Eastern Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Office, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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| NORTHERN PINE 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 














White Pine Common, Shops and Selects 





All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Factory 








Shop Lumber and 


Selects are our specialties. 
We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
[e}- 














{eo} 





Pine— Hemlock 


— AND ALL — 


Northern Hardwoods 








Can name attractive prices on the 
following stock: 


40 M ft.--8-4” all wath. all Igths. D sel. & btr. White Pine rgh. 
10 M ft.--5-4"" all wath, all isths. B sel. & btr. White Pine rgh- 
40 M ft.--6-4” all wdth. all Igths. No. 2 White Pine Shop rgh. 
75 M ft.--8-4’ all wdth. all Igths. No. 3 White Pine Shop rgh. 
10) M ft.-- 4—10 ft. No. 1 White Pine rough. 

50 M ft.-- 4°—10 ft. No. 2 Mixed Pine rough. 

50 M ft.--12”—10 ft. No. 3 Mixed Pine rough. 














Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 






, operating 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Feb. 3.—The hardwood trade is be- 
ginning to show betterment, with orders for small 
amounts predominating. Orders for large quantities 


have not begun to arrive, but no doubt will within the 
next few days. There is a steady, daily call for the 
principal items, including plain-sawed white oak, red gum, 
wide poplar and ash. With depleted stocks in the retail 
yards and in the factories, it is only a question of a few 


days before spring buying will begin. Prices, for the most 
part, are firm, with the exception of a few items. The 
cypress trade is fairly active but business could be much 
better, Both retail yards and factories are coming in 


reasonbly well with orders and the number of inquiries is 
growing every day, so a good brisk trade is looked for before 
long. 

kk. W. Luehrmann of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company is well pleased with the volume of  busi- 
ness during the first month of the new year. He looks for 
good busines this month, owing to the large number of 
inquiries recently received. 

J. A. Hemphill, sales 
Lumber & 


manager of the Gideon-Anderson 

Mercantile Company, says the mills have been 
right along, turn.ng out lumber, and he no 
reason to believe there will be any change. 

The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company reports that while 
there is a little quietness now prevailing, there is still a 
fair business being done. W. W. Dings. who is on a selling 
trip through Texas, is expected home Thursday. 


sees 


The Thomas FE. Powe Lumber Company is having a fairly 
good call for nearly every item on the hardwood list) and 
Mr. Powe expects from the number of inquiries constantly 


that there will be a good volume of business soon. 
Blumer, manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, returned a days ago from the East, where he 


coming in 
EK. W sales 


few 


went on a selling trip for the Oshkosh (Wis.) factory. He 
left yesterday for Keokuk, Iowa. to attend the annual meet 
ing of the Southeastern Towa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion After the convention adjourns, he will make a= short 
trip through southeastern Towa, returning home the latter 
part of the week 





INDIANA RETAILERS ENTERTAINED. 

st. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5.—The party of Indiana retail 
lumber dealers that left Indianapolis after the adjourn- 
ment of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana January 21 on a tour of the South arrived in St. 
Louis Saturday morning the way home and were 
entertained and shown about the city by representatives 
of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Club. About ten ladies 
were in the party. They came from Kansas City, where 
they attended the convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

They were met at Union Station by the following com 
mittee from the club: J. A. Reheis, the president; 
Thomas Fry, vice president; R. J. Fine, chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Guy Fulton, W. E. Barns, 
J. Kk. Gatewood, O. A. Pier, secretary of the club; W. F. 
Biederman, C. M. McKee, S. J. Gavin, Julius Seidel, A. 
M. Hill, R. S. Price and one or two others. Having been 
escorted to the American Annex, where they took break- 
fast, the gentlemen visited the rooms of the club in the 
Wright Building, where they spent the morning. The 
ladies, accompanied by the following members of the 
ladies’ committee, Mrs. George R. Hogg, Mesdames A. M. 
Hill, R. J. Fine, R. S. Price, Grant Gloor and R. S. 
Brown, visited the leading dry goods stores. The entire 
party asembled at the American Annex at noon where 
they took dinner. The gentlemen then made a tour of 
inspection and the ladies were taken to a matinée. At 
5:30 the party took special cars to Union Station, and 
left on a special train for Indianapolis. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb., %3.—The iumber situation is 
without change, except that there is a general and con- 
stant enlargement of the output of the port, an 
age of 10,000,000 feet a month since September 1. 
the beginning of the fiscal year the increase in the move- 
ment has been pronounced, as compared with November 
and December. The movement to foreign destinations 
is also on the increase, a total of nearly 4,500,000 feet 
having been shipped since the beginning of the lumber 


on 








aver 
Since 








year. Following are the shipments in detail: 
Steam Nail 
Se ee Rey Se Seton eee TOOTTT 1,548,000 
REOREDE: aoc onic eulsbis wcio ats ars > 4,143,771 6,547,000 
Since September 1.......... 28,837,889 21,688,948 
Where shipped 

NORE oo ws hee Nw Re xe BS $.435,986 
a ee ee aera 5.054, 813 
PHUAGCIDNID © ....0.6.0 0060s 00% 2,954,754 
ty. Sere 11,449,905 f 
ES ee ee eee ee 6,190,451 1,305,000 
SPR ON MUON 5's ce GAs aye -0s eile 752,000 4,150,990 

Lumber, f. 0. b. Savannah: First class heart pine ties, 
Tx9xSl,. fifty-eight cents: TxSxSl,_ fifty-three cents; 
6xSxS, forty-eight cents. First-class cypress ties, Tx9xS\4, 
forty-five cents; 7xSxS%4, forty cents; 6xS8x8,_ thirty-five 
cents: sap pine, 7Tx9xS8%, thirty-six cents; 7TxSxS&%4, thirty- 
one cents; 6xSx8, twenty-eight cents; switch ties, $12 to 
$16; easy yard stock, $13 to $20. Sills, 7x8, sixteen cents; 


car sills, $12 to $23; ship stock, $18. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 2.—According to testimony last 
week at the congressional investigation at Savannah, Ga., 
of charges of miscenduct against United States Judge 
Emory Speer of the southern district of Georgia, he 
issued orders without justification, early in 1913, throw- 
ing into bankruptcy the Beach Manufacturing Company, 
of Baxley, Ga.; the L. Carter Company and the Gray 
Lumber Company, of Waycross, Ga. In each of these 
three cases, testified W. W. Lambdin, of Waycross, at- 
torney for the three companies, fees for A. H. Heyward, 
the judge’s son-in-law, depended on the three companies 
being declared bankrupts. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ said Mr. 
Lambdin, speaking of the Gray Lumber Company, ‘‘the 
appointment of receivers was entirely indefensible, be- 
cause the creditors stood ready to effect an adjustment, 
but Judge Speer would not permit them to do so.’’ 








Evidence of official misconduct against Judge Spee 
was completed last week. He will submit a brief, ani 
the congressional committee will determine whether he j 
to stand trial for impeachment. The evidence concernin 
the lumber companies is among the most important und 
copsidcration by the committee. 

An act passed by the South Carolina legislature in 191 
relative to the taxation of lumber is characterized “as out 0! 
harmony with the constitutional provisions for the taxatior 


of State, county and school purposes,” by A. W. Jones 
comptroller general of South Carolina in his annual report 


Said he: call your attention to the act relating to the 
taxation of timber, passed at your last session, which pro 
vides that all taxes collected under this provision shall } 
apportioned between the road school and ordinary county 
funds. While timber rights should bear their due shar 
the funds realized by such taxation, it matters not how 
small, should be distributed between the State, county, and 
school districts in the same manner as the taxes on all othe) 
property. It is also questionable whether exemption fo: 
a large number of counties of the State from the pro 
visions of this act does not render it unconstitutional.” 

No material change has taken place in the lumber market 
but a better feeling is evident. Lumbermen in Georgia fee! 
encouraged over reports from other sections of a better ton 
in the market. Prices are about the same, but some com 
panies report that they booked more orders in’ January 
than in several preceding months. 

Ground is being cleared on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., for the erection of a large lumber plant 
by John Corr, of Pickens County. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 2.—Inquiry has improved 
the last week and as a result most of the mills are: 
well stocked with cutting and, as a matter of course, 
are holding for an increase in price on future business. 


The order of the Boston & Maine Railroad for some 
thing like 3,000,000) feet has been placed with Me 
Question & Co. and will be purchased through their 


local representative, the E.G. Lumber Com 
pany. 

The Oakhurst Saw & Planing Mill Company is’ the 
latest to enter the local field, with a plant at Oak 
hurst, and its specialty will be the manufacture of lum 
ber and boatbuilding. 

Alfred R. Sax, of the Alfred R. Lumber Com 
pany, of New York, has been in this city the last two 
weeks looking over his interests. He reports that the Sax 
company has been handicapped for the last few weeks owing 
to excessive rains, and that much damage has been done 
to the lozging tracts by high water. 

ID. BK. Morriston & Co,., of Morriston, 
sturted operation, having been closed foi 
T mill has a daily capacity of about 
There is a shade of improvement in 


Phinney 


Sax 


again 
months. 


Fla. has 
several 
GCOLO00 feet. 


dressed stocks, and 








the supply at the mills is low. The railroads arc buying a 
little more freely and prices on that class of stock show 
some advance, 

A number of vessels lave been chartered during the 
week, and $5.25 thousand feet seems to be the going rate 


New 


Coast 


York 
Lumber Company, of Watertown, is again 


here to 
Rust 


operating its new planing mill, which was shut down for 
several months on account of a fire, The annual output 
of the company, about 15,000,000) feet of lumber, will) be 


handled by the Allison Lumber Company, Albany, Ga 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, Va., Feb. 2.—The general tone of the North 
Carolina pine market continues good, although many of 
@ pessimistic turn think otherwise. The one big cloud 
on the horizon is that thus far there has been no win- 
ter weather to speak of and manufacturers have been 
able to make all the lumber they could. A review of 
the past month brings forth a better feeling of con- 
fidence in the future, and while there has been no marked 
improvement in the North Carolina pine market so far 
this year, as to demand or prices, there has been no de- 
cline. In fact, taking last week as a guide, the in 
crease in the aggregate sales of rough and dressed lumber 
would indicate a stimulus in demand. 

The better grades of rough lumber were very active 
and prices show hardly any change over those obtained 


an month or two ago. Few large sales are made, however. 
and where items of from 200,000 to 400,000 feet are sold 
the prices are better than those obtained on carload lots. 
Most of the sales made are still for prompt shipment, which 
is not hard to obtain from the mills under present condi- 
tions, There is no doubt the mills are carrying larger 
stocks than they did the first of the year but as yet no 
undue haste to dispose of them at low. prices has been 
noticed. Operators seem to be just as firm as ever in get- 
ting a rensonable price for theie material, and while many 


orders appear to be lost on that account the amount of 
business done would indicate that these orders and inquiries 
are simply “feelers.” The stock widths of box lumber are 
not so active as they have been but this does not cause 
much concern as most of the mills are oversold on these 
items. 

Inch edge box took on a decided spurt during the week 
and while there was a wide range in the prices, the aver- 
age can be said to be very good. Local trade is not very 
brisk, either from the retail vards or planing mills, but the 
changing attitude of the banks in making loans will do 
more to stimulate this business than anything else. The 
firmness of the market can be attested fn the fact that as 
soon as there is a slight increase in the demand on any 
one item of North Carolina pine the prices stiffen notwith- 
standing the fact that some do not take such a_ hopeful 
view of the situation. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 3.—Two developments in ‘the 
water transportation business, just announced, are to 
be regarded as of exceptional importance to the lumber 
trade. One of these is the action of the Hamburg- 
American Line in establishing a Baltimore office, and 
the other is the announcement of the first of a line of 
steamers to run between Wilmington, N. C., and Balti- 
more, to be established by Charles W. Morse, the former 
ice king. 

Among Baltimore visitors last week was Hans Eugen 
Glaeser, who called on some of the hardwood exporters 
and represented that he had come to the United States on a 
mission, this being to become the resident manager for the 
Hamburg house of Muller & Co. Mr. Glaeser let it be un- 
derstood that his firm had reached the conclusion that a bet- 


ter zrade of lumber could be secured at lower prices by 
having a representative directly on the grounds than by 
getting stocks through the exporters here, and he talked 


of establishing an office either in Memphis or in Cincinnati, 
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vith fis preference for Memphis. Ile was not especially 
xplieit as to his plans, but let it be understood that he 
would buy oak, poplar, gum, vellow pine, walnut and prac- 
tically all other kinds of stocks. 

Other visitors included Julius Spicker, of C. C. Mengel 
Bros. & Company (Ine.), of Louisville, Ky., and Rhoderick 
Ss. Jluddleston, representing the Otis Manufacturing Company, 
of New Orleans. oth look after the interests of large 
concerns in their line, which is mahogany. 

It is reported from Winchester, Va., that surveyors have 
completed the Jaying out of a route for a railroad about 
100 miles long, to run from Petersburg, the southern termi 
nus of the Hampshire Southern Railroad, through Grant and 
Pendleton counties, West Virginia, and parts of Highland 
ynd Bath counties, Virginia, to the Tlot Springs branch of 
tne Chesepeake & Ohio Railroad, It is to be known as the 
Petersburg & Columbit Springs Railroad, and the stock 


holders will be John Y. Hite, president of the Potomac 
Lumber Company and the Forest Lumber Company: A. R. 
Watson, John Marcus-Hite, Lloyd Bailey and R. L. Long, 


of Fairmont, W. Va. The new line will traverse a sec- 
tion 75 miles wide and rich in iron ore. It is planned 
chiefly. however, to serve as an outlet for the lumber man- 


ufactured by the two companies mentioned, which own some 
26.500 acres of timberland and have several mills in opera 
tion. Much of the timber is hardwood, the white oak be 
ing. according to report. among the best in the State. 

The Johnsion Line steamer Quernmore, Which arrived here 
from Liverpool January 26. brought 419 mahogany logs 
from South Africa, mostly destined for western points. 

The Norwegian bark Sagerona cleared) from Baltimore 
January 23 with 974,425 feet of West Virginia spruce for 
Rosario, Argentina. The vessel was cleared by the Me 
Call-Dinning Company. 








| LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 





Reported Stiffening in Yellow Pine—Stocks Low at the 
Mills—Heavy Retail Buying Imminent—Easing of 
Money Situation Good Criterion. 

HlousTON, TEX., Jan. 31.—The southwestern lumber 
market continues to show improvement. Even the most 
optimistic are forced to admit that it is growing stronger 
muuch quicker than they expected. The price of vellow 
pine has stiffened, and a decided upward tendency is 
noticeable, It is now believed that February, although 
a short month, will eclipse the several preceding months 
n orders filled, and perhaps in output. The easing up of 
the money market is given credit here for the improve- 
ment in lumber conditions, but it is more likely that a 
variety of causes have contributed to its betterment. 

‘*Tt is my belief,’’ said a prominent sales agent today, 
‘*that there was never a time when prospects were better 
tor a continued improvement in the lumber market than 
there is today. ‘There is a general fecling that lumber wili 
continue to go up, snd this feeling is strengthened by the 
ictions of many of the big buyers, who, believing that the 
market reached its lowest ebb oon January 1. bought every- 
thing that was offered. Some of the biggest purchases in 
Vears were made during January mostly for speculative 


purposes, And now these same buyers in many instances 
ie purehasing at current prices Those who refused to 
take offerings two weeks age, believing the price would go 


lower, are buying at a slight increase. LT consider the lum 
ber sitttation better than it} dats been in many months.” 

Lumber stocks at the mills in this section have deerensed 
considerably during the last few weeks Shipments are be 
sinning to be heavy. and labor is more plentiful at the mills 
than it has been im years, Some firms report record ship 
nents. 

Southwestern retailers who have been buying merely to 

et their needs are beginning to loosen, and there is every 
indication that the small vards will greatly increase theil 
volume of business during the next thirty days. The litth 
buyer has learned to be careful. and the fact that there has 
been a oslight increase in prices does not seem to worry 
him. tle would rather pay a littl: more next month than 
over-stock at present. 

One big lumber buyer from the North spent some time in 
the Southwest recently, buying everything in the way of 
vellow pine that looked like a bargain. It is stated by re- 
liable authorities than when he finally left} Houston he had 





closed deals for over 7.000.000 feet of sawn timbers for 
future delivery, After reaching his northern headquarters 
he wired back to several firms offering to take additional 
stock at prices he had refused to pay while here. THe got an 


enormous lot of stock, but the gates were finally closed) on 
him, and from now on be will pay a higher price if he 
makes more purehases in this territory. 


Buyers Register Complaints. 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas have 
been complaining of late that many of the mills are cutting 
their stock too thin It has been claimed that the mills 
have disregarded standard widths, thicknesses and veneral 
specifications. Phe mills contend, however, that if associa 
tion rules of standardization were strictly followed. the 
mills would gain imore in their grades than they would loss 
in claims against thin and narrow stock—-that lumber is 
no longer sold on standard specifications, but. rather by 
comparison. 

“In other words.” said a millman, “the retailer is not 
asking us whether our stock is according to the standards 
laid qgown in the rules, but whether our stock is as good 
as the other fellow’s.” 

The contention of the millmen is that a dealer often 
turns down stock not because the accepted standards of 
size and measurement have not been followed. but because 
if was net so good as the last shipment of the same sort 
of material he bought. The millmen contend that the stock 
demanded by the southwestern retailer is considerably above 
the association grade. but the man whe wants to meet his 
competition has to raise his grade accordingly. 

Entertained Indiana Lumbermen. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, on 
its annual trip through foreign territory. traveling in 
two special Pullman cars, reached tlouston this week, and 
on January 27 were the guests of the lumber people of this 
city. Vrevyious to coming here they spent several days in 
New Orleans and at other Louisiana points. 

Arriving in Houston early in the morning, they were met 
at the train by a small army of JMouston lumbermen and 
iadies, Jonded into waiting automobiles and whirled about 
the city until noon. when they were taken to the Lumber- 
men’s Club. and at 1) o'clock were seated to a splendid 
luncheon. At the close of the luncheon Harry T. Kendall, 
chairman of the arrangement committee, introduced J.C. 
Dionne, who made an address of welcome. From the club 
the visitors were tnken to the interurban station. where 
two special cars were awaiting to take them to Galveston. 
There they saw the beach, the seawall. the magnificent 
Galvez Hotel, the causeway and other interesting sights. 
returning at 6 o'clock to Tlouston where they sat down to 
an claborate banquet. J. M. Rockwell, John Il. Kirby. 
Charles W. Miller, assistant district attorney, of Indianap 
olis, Charles Lanz, president of the Indiana association, and 
Harry 'T. Kendall spoke in turn, At 7:80 the visitors were 
taken to the depot where they left for Lake Charles. There 
were forty-seven in the party of visiting lumbermen. 


Milling-in-Transit Rates. 


Phe failure of the Texas Railroad Commission to make an 
announcement in regard to the proposed cancelation of all 
milling-in-transit rates on logs over Texas roads is) caus- 
ing considerable discussion among local lumbermen, = This 
ease was heard January 13, and many lumbermen_ pro- 
tested vigorously. Beaumont is probably more deeply in 
terested than any other locality. Mayor Fletcher of that 
city was advised by B. F. Bonner, of Houston, vice president 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, that the cancelation proposed 
by the commission would foree the company to dismantle 
its Beaumont mill, which has one of the biggest pay rolls 
in that city. It would injure other Beaumont mills as well. 
A delegation of Beaumont business men fought the cancel 
ation at Austin and are hopeful with the Houston Jum 
bermen that the cancelation privileses wilk be continued. 


“Mach harm will be done if such privilege is canceled.” 
said a lumberman recently, “especially to the people who 
invested their money and estabiished their business in the 
belief that those conditions would continue. If a man buys 
aomill at one place on a railroad and timber at another and 
depends on the milling-in-transit rate to permit him to log 
his mill from that timber, it seems that he is justified in 
believing that the eonditions should be let alone.” 

The lumber manufacturers of the Southwest were con 
siderably perturbed last month at the proposal on the part 
of the Railroad Commission of Texas to refuse a railroad 
purchasing material a division of the rate on that stock 
When shipped. They discovered that such a rule would put 
the mills just outside the State at a decided advantage in 


selling to the State roads, because they would have a lower 


rate for delivery, ‘This aspect was presented to the commis- 
sion Janvary 1. and it disclaimed any intent of hurting 
the ‘Texas shippers: it wanted to adjust the matter. An 


nouncement is now made that a rule will be published 
practically identical to that used by the Interstate 
merce Cormmission in such matters, which removes the 
of Texas shippers, 

General and Personal. 


Com- 
worry 


The City Council of San Antonio has set its seal of ap 
proval on creosoted wood blocks for paving purposes in that 
city, and has adopted the blocks for paving several of its 
Inost prominent business thoroughfares. Wood 
decided upon for TO percent of 
meeting, 


blocks were 
Ul paving passed on at that 


Some of the bigger Texas lumber yards are carrying stocks 
of shingles dipped in bright colored) stains before being 
packed. This is the scheme of some west coast shingle 
Inanifaeturers and seems to be meeting with the appro 
bation of the retailers. ‘The dipped shingles cost about S2 
a thousand extra. 

Two bunting parties of prominent lumbermen are in the 
“wilds” at this writing One is composed of Ro. W. Fuller 
ton, of St. Louis: P. 0. Rusk. of Boston: G. R 
of Leesville, and LL. J. Boykin, of Tfouston. as the 
Lee Blanchette, of Beaumont. The other party is composed 
of J. W. Ferguson, of St. Louis: N. DP. Sanderson. of Tex 
arkanay J. 0. Towery, of Shreveport, and J. W. Reynolds. 
of Touston., who are after geese and ducks along the coast 
in John S. Bonner’s vacht. 


Ferguson, 


guests of 


The Sunset-Central Lines have received 1.200 new freight 
cars Which have been distributed along the 
of that system. 

For the second time recently Chester Marston. of the 
Vaughan Lumber Company, of Houston, has sold the United 
States Army a big order of lumber for tent floors at Texas 
City. The order placed January 27 was for about 250,000 
feet of stock. 


various lines 


1. UH. Fetty. of Kansas City. general manager for the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, has been in Houston for the 
last few days. With regard to the Missouri ouster suit) he 
siuys that the ousted companies have received invitations 
trom all parts of the Union to move their properties to 
various particular points. One of these invitations 
from the attorney general of Dlinois. 

B. FF. Bonner. general manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, is in the East accompanied by his daughter Miss 
Garland Bonner, and his niece Miss Mildred Weir. 

The plant of the Trinity County Lumber Company, at 
Groveton, is running on full time after two weeks) spent 
in making repairs, Stocks are about nermal and in 
shipping condition. 


came 


vood 


_ow 


A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BeauMont, TEX... Feb, 2—With the beginning « 
February, the expected improvement in the lumber mar 
ket has been realized and there is every prospect that 
business will be better in the spring than it has been 
for several previous springs. Interior prices have ad 
vanced from 50 cents to $1 since January 1, according 
to conservative estimates and prices are still on the in 
cline, 





f 


Light retail stocks have been largely responsible for 
the increased buying and the price advance and manu- 


tacturers look for a‘still further increase in) buying, due 


to the efforts of retailers to replenish their broken stocks 
before a further advance. 
During the last week one of the big Texas trunk lines 


placed an order for 500,000 sawn sap ties, constituting 16.- 
HOO.000 feet of timber, and in addition also ordered 6,000,000 
feet of general construction material. Another railroad 
inquiries out for 200,000 heart. ties. 

Exporters also report a great improvement in the market. 
export timber having advanced from $1 to $1.50 and orders 
are coming in fast. Exporters look for an exeeptionally 
early spring business. ; 

The increase in Beaumont’s building activity is reflected 
by the enormous increase in) building permits issued last 
month, They totaled, in round figures, $32,000 as against 
83.460 for January, 1913. 

A party of local business men, including several prominent 
lumbermen, will sail down the Neches River tomorrow. to 
inspect the dredging work now being done by the federal 
vovernment on Beaumont's million-dollar deep water project. 
The project will be completed within the next eight months. 

A. J. Kaulbach, gencral sales manager of the Nona Mills 
Company, returned home today after visiting Wouston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth and Waco in the interest of his company. 
He said that conditions throughout northern Texas are more 
promising than they have been for several years. 

W. B. Richards, president. and B. R. Moses, secretary 
of the Anaceco Lumber Company, of Lake Charles. were in 
Teaumont for several days on business, returning 
today. 

Max 1). Almond, general sales agent of the Alexander Gil- 
mer Lumber Company at Remlig. is in Beaumont. today. 
aecompanied by his wife. : 

G. R. Ferguson, vice president of the Nona Mills Company. 
with headquarters at) Leesville, La. was a 
in Beaumont today. 

The George W. Smyth Lumber Company and the Sabine 
Tram Company January 28 elected officers for the ensuing 
year, the same staff of officials to serve both companies. In 
reviewing the business of the last year, it was found that 
both concerns made a_esatisfactory showing. The Sabine 
Tram Company declared a 10° percent cash dividend and 
the Smyth Company passed its profits to the surplus account, 
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Resid of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. L, 


finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Gives Dealer a 
Strong Prestige 


in that you can recommend it with 
the knowledge that it will make 


good. 


It’s doing it every day. It’s 


just the finish for hard wear because 
it is a dense, hard wood which does 


not warp, shrink 
do softer woods. 


nor mar easily as 
Tell your custo- 


mers about it and you'll win friends 


and 


Capitalize Your 


Selling 


Ability 


Far be it from us to minimize the dealers’ 


influence in the making of sales, but we do 


know the general publicity being given Birch 


is increasing the demand for it and we want 


you to participate in the advantages this 


general advertising is creating. The one way 


to clinch these extra profits is to have Birch 


in stock. Be prepared to show your custo- 


mers Birch casing, bases, flooring, moulding, 
etc., and have our Birch Book *‘A’”’ on your 
desk to show them views of homes finished 


throughout with Birch— columns, newel 


posts, stairways, grills, mantels, etc. 





Get in Now 
on these 
Profits 


1S 





By being the first in your 
town to feature Birch fin- 
ish, you will gain the pres- 
tige that always comes to 
the fellow who leads. This 


because it possesses natural merit in beauty, 
erain and curability equalied by but few other 
wouds. Suitable for enamel and all the stains 
from natural to rich mahogany. 


doubly certain in Birch 








An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
fer Birch Book ‘‘A™, will bring you invaluable 


information about this 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 


peer of finish woods. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CALIFORNIA 








California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















HOTELS 

















Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction. 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and servic e presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 


Multnomah Hotel Co. 


H. C. Bowers. Mer. 











HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 














NEW Excellent 
CENTRAL Cafe Now 

5S Under Our 
FIRE- 

. Own Man- 
inte agement 
roe ORT- Merchants 
: Lunch 50c 
oe Dinner $1.00 
FUR- : Excellent ala 
NISHED Carte Service 

















TAKE OUR AUTO OR ANY TAXI-CAB FROM FERRIES 
OR DEPOT AT THE EXPENSE OF THE HOTEL 
250 ROOMS—SINGLE AND EN SUITE—200 BATHS 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


























All 
Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 





td ThresBesutiiel Cafes 


( With prunes Water, - $1.50 per day 
With Toilet, $2.00 per day 
| With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 


IR Room Rates 











Officers chosen were: J. B. Smyth, president; J. G. Smyth, 
vice president; C. E. Walden, vice president; R. F. Chees- 
man, secretary; Frank Alvey, treasurer; A. B. Alvey, 
assistant secretary-treasurer, 

These and L. M. Smyth, W. A. Smyth and H. A. Alvey 
constitute the board of directors. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3.—‘‘ The best week we have 
had in a year,’’ is the common expression of lumber- 
men here regarding last week’s business. Demand con- 
tinues in good volume for nearly every wood offered on 
this market and the feeling of strength is everywhere 
noticeable. Retailers have become convinced, evidently, 
ot further advances before any weakening will have 
been noted and there is a better understanding all 
around. With the convention over it is probable that 
there will be even more improvement, for the retailers 
have had an opportunity to see conditions for them- 
selves to some extent and also have compared notes 
with each other and found that the general sentiment 
is that business is going to be better. 

Business generally is picking up rapidly in this see- 
tion because of the easier feeling among financiers. 
There is nothing resembling a boom, but the feeling is more 
healthy than it has been for a year or more and_business 
is going on with renewed confidence in all lines. Money is 
much easicr and there is no deterrent any longer on that 
seore. ‘The way the State generally has rallied to the aid 
of the lumbermen who were victims of the recent ouster 
decision of the State supreme court has assured business 
in general and lumbermen especially that the popular dis- 
trust is disappearing in Missouri and that the publie gen- 
erally is anxious for a return of prosperous business con- 
ditions. 

So far 


all prophecies of bad weather have come to naught 









and the winter has been the mildest on record for this sec- 


tion. ‘The farmers are doing a great deal of building and 
in the cities the spring activity already is starting. 
Stickel, jr., treasurer of the M. R. Smith Shingle 


& Lumber Company, has started on a 8-weeks’ 
Jersey and the eastern coast on shingle business. 

W. A. Anderson, who resigned recently as sales manager 
and secretary of the W. E. Thomas Lumber C ompany to en- 
ter the wholesale business in Shreveport, La., is in Kansas 


trip to New 


City. He reports business opening up in good shape in the 
South. 
J. H. Austin, jr., general sales agent for the W. R. Pick- 


ering Lumber Company, and Henry Montgomery, recently 


appointed city sales agent in St. Louis for the company, 
are at the Texas mills. 
A. J. Krauss, of the Krauss Lumber Company, New 


Orleans, called on manufacturers here Monday to get a line 
on conditions at first hand and also to pick up some stock. 
From here he went to St. Louis to visit manufacturers. 

H. N. Ashby, manager of the timber and tie department 
of a Long-Bell Lumber Company, is in the South visiting 
m 

R. W. Latshaw, for twelve years a traveling salesman 
out of Joplin, Mo., for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has 
started in the yellow pine and west coast commission busi 
ness for himself with offices in the R. A.. Long Building. 

Ben S. Woodhead, vice president of the Continental Lum- 
ber Company, of Houston, ‘Tex., was here on a scouting trip 
the first part of this week. 


Vice President Hartshorne of the Fourche River Lumber 
Company, of Bigelow, Ark., was a Kansas City visitor last 


week. 

J. B. Whelan, of Topeka, a widely known retailer, 
with his family from several weeks in Florida and Cuba. 

W. H. Martz, general manager of the Goodland & Vacherie 
Cypress Company, New Orleans, who was here looking over 
conditions, has gone on to Chicago and the East. 

The Miller Lumber Company, of Millerton, Okla., is about 
to discontinue manufacturing box shooks after working up 
a small quantity of gum lumber that it has on hand and 
will manufacture hardwood lumber and wagon and imple- 
ment wood stock, both rough and finished. 


is back 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 2.—Lumber interests have 
joined hands with other business men here in the effort 
to capture one of the regional banks authorized by the 
recent banking law. They codperated with the Business 
Men’s Club in the recent ‘‘prosperity dinner’’ and 
James E. Starke, of James E. Starke & Co., will rep- 
resent the lumbermen at the hearing to be held in New 
Orleans February 12 at which a large Memphis dele- 
gation will appear to urge the claims of this city. Mem- 
phis lumbermen feel that a regional bank would greatly 
facilitate their business and they are doing all they can 
toward securing one of these institutions. 

The next annual convention of the Tennessee Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held in Nashville some 
time in April, according to announcement just made here 
by C. C. Gilbert, secretary, following a meeting of the 
board of governors. J. T. Willingham, president of the 
Memphis Coffin Company, this city, is president of this 
organization. . 

The L. D. Murrelle Lumber Company is the latest addi- 
tion to the local lumber fraternity. L. D. Murrelle is the 
principal spirit in the new enterprise, which will wholesale 
hardwood lumber and will likewise take the cut of some 
of the mills in this territory. Mr. Murrelle was until 
recently vice president of the Dudley Lumber Company and 
prior to his connection with the latter, he was identified 
with Steele & Hibbard, of St. Louis. 

J. W. Wallace will leave Memphis shortly to take charge 
of the offices and yards now being opened in New Orleans 
by the Dudley Lumber Company to facilitate the handling 
of the export business of this firm. Mr. Wallace has been 
connected with the Dudley Lumber Company for a number 
of years. 

F. C. Zupke, formerly of Memphis but now maintaining his 


headquarters at Dusseldorf, Germany, has been spending 
some time here recently. In an interview regarding condi 


tions on the other side, he intimates that there are several 
factors which tend to restrict profitable operations on the 
part of American shippers, including: First, keen compcti- 
tion on the part of lumber manufacturers in Russia and 
Japan for English and continental business; second, the very 
high rates from New Orleans on shipments of American 
lumber abroad, and, third, the unsettled financial conditions 
following the Balkan war. He asserts that the banks are 
holding on to gold in such manner that it is difficult for 
those engaged in any industry to get hold of enough cash 
with which to transact their business. He is hoperul of 
some improvement, though he believes that no big business 
is possible in the immediate future. 

he Chess & Wymond Company, prominent stave interests. 
with a Tennessee charter, have notified the authorities of 
Arkansas that they desire to do business in that State. 
Savage Mabry, of Mountain Home, Ark. is named as agent 
for service and it is further shown that the company has 
assets of $236,101.65. 





Whether you are an individual, a company or an 
association, if you intend to exhibit at the Forest 
Products Expositions get busy with your exhibit now. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 2.—General business con- 
ditions show healthy tone. Bank clearings for January 
amounted to $38,712,206 compared with $36,280,634 for 


the same month in 1913. 
Plans for consolidation of the Board of Trade and 
Commercial Club have been consummated. The agree- 


ment on consolidation provided that 1,800 members 
should be enrolled for the new association, and 1,914 
names were secured by the committees at work on the 
proposition. Other commercial associations will affiliate 
with the big association. The Lumbermen’s Club voted 
some time ago to affiliate with the consolidation move- 
ment. It is believed that the bringing of the organiza- 
tions together into a harmonious and united body will be 
very potential for the future development and growth of 
the city. 

President Charles M. Morford, William Farris and 

A. Washington will represent the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club at the meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Buffalo, March 4-5. 

The local committee at work in presenting the claims 
of Nashville for one of the regional reserve banks 
under the new currency law of the United States re- 


quested the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club to give data 
as to the volume of hardwood lumber business handled 
annually by this market. The statistical committee in 
its report estimated the annual business in Nashville 
at $10,000,000, with 20 percent going to Pennsylvania, 
30 percent to New York, 20 percent to New England, 
20 percent west and south and 10 percent to Illinois. 
Some large shipments of red cedar posts have been 
coming from the upper Cumberland River. Capt. George 
Doubleday of the Ryman Steamboat Line said it is sur 


prising to know how much red cedar there is in the 
upper Cumberland River section, and estimated that 
his company handled about 75 carloads of red cedar 


posts last season. 

The Traffic Bureau of 
lowing officers for 
dent; W. L. 


Nashville has elected the fol- 
this year: Charles S. Martin, presi- 
Davis, vice president; Walter H. Clarke, 
secretary, and John Coode, treasurer. TT. M. Hender- 
son will act as principal executive officer, being 
retained commissioner, All officers were reélected. 
The bureau has been of great benefit to all shipping 
interests. 


as 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

LBristoL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 4.—Unusual activity for the 
season characterizes the lumber industry in the Bristol 
ict. Most of the mills are taking advantage of the 
splendid weather and are running full time. As a rule 
they are fairly well supplied with Shipments of late 
have been heavy but trade is not as brisk as the lumbermen 
had expected. However, a slight improvement over what it 


distr 


logs. 








wus the first of the year is reported. The consensus is that 
this will be a good year for the lumber industry. 

The Dungannon Lumber Company is installing a large 
mill at Fort Blackmore. J. Lake Ellis, of the Ellis & Myers 
Lumber Company, Salem, Va.. was here this week. He is 
giving his personal attention to the installation of the new 
operation. The company has purehased a large area of 


virgin hardwood timber from the Clinchland Timber Corpora- 


tion. 
The Douglas-Walkley Lumber Company last week closed 
a deal in Bristol for all of the timber of the Virginia Iron, 


Coal & Coke Company, located near Tacoma, Va. The con 
sideration was $80,000. Lee McChesney, of Bristol, who has 
been manager of the Elk Valley (Tenn.) operations of the 
company, will be in charge of the new mill to be established 


near Tacoma, which will have a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet. 
W. R. Howard, of Hopkinsville, Ky., has purchased a 


tract of timber near 
install a mill. 

x. L. Wood, general manager of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, was here last week and inspected the company's 
new band mill a few miles south of Bristol, which was put 
in operation a few weeks ago. 


Harriman, Tenn., and is preparing to 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VA., Feb. 2.—Marked improvement in the 
industry within the last few days is so significant as to 
substantiate and confirm the feeling that the business 
is beginning to get back to its usual grooves. The in- 
creasing orders have verified the feeling previously enter- 
tained and within a month or six weeks it is generally 
believed that the mills will have all they can do to handle 
the orders which come to them. 

One of the most important meetings of the year so 
far as it will affect the lumber industry is that which has 


been called to meet at Elkins on February 10 for the pur- 
pose of considering means of coéperation in protecting the 


forests from fire. This is to be a meeting of timberland 
owners, State forest officials and railroad representatives. 
Most of the larger lumbermen of the State have signified 


their intention of being present at the meeting and much 
sood is expected to result from the meeting, at which ways 
and means will be devised to reduce the losses in the State 
due to fires. 
After operating in Pocahontas County for 


the last nine 


vears, the Campbell Lumber Company, which has had a 
plant near Marlinton, has almost finished cutting and saw- 
ing the timber owned by it and preparatory to closing 
down is removing the steel rails on its Williams River 
road. 

The Limestone Road, owned by the Mountain State Lum- 
ber Company, began operation last week, the first ship- 
ments of the finished product being made over the road 
at that time. Three mills in Chenoweth Creek Valley 


have been sawing for some 


been 


time so that there has 
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an accumulation of lumber awaiting shipment. The 
road will do much to develop the valley. 

In the case of the Sewell Valley Store Company against 
the Springdale Stave & Lumber Company, the circuit court 
of Summers County instructed the jury to find for the de- 
jendant. ‘The store company was suing to recover a debt 
of $1,000 contracted by Jordon ‘Vaylor, a contractor who 
was getting out staves and lumber for the stave com- 
pany. 

Cc. Kanno, 
Railroad on 


new 


superintendent of the 
the Formosa Island, accompanied by A, 
Rankin, of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of 
New York, spent part of last week at Davis, W. Va., in- 
specting the operations of the Babcock Lumber Company, 
for the purpose of securing ideas as to the proper develop- 
ment of Japanese timberland. ‘Che Blackwater territory in 
which the Babcock people have been operating is one of the 
most difficult which confronts lumbermen. 


Japanese Government 
K. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 3.—E. F. Stemmelen, of the 
recently incorporated Stemmelen Lumber Company, has 
announced that the company will establish a yard in 
Louisville. Detailed plans regarding the operations of 
the company will be announced shortly. 

January building operations in Louisville amounted 
to $303,280, the total number of permits issued being 


158. In January, 1918, 118 permits for $217,250 were 
issued, 
The Louisville Veneer Mills, H. KE. Kline, superin- 


tendent, is in the market for a 
the largest of which are to be 88 feet by 7 inches and 
36 feet by 8 inches. The company plans a number of 
improvements in its local mill. 

The City Mill & Lumber Company is operating a 
planing mill at Baxter and Hamilton avenues, C. L. 
Killinger being manager. ‘The company is a subsidiary of 
the Consolidated Realty Company, which has a number of 
large building projects under way. 

R. 8S. Huddleston, general manager of the 
turing Company, of New Orleans, was in Louisville last 
week, following a trip to many of the leading consuming 
markets, end said that prospects for business are excellent; 


number of bandsaws, 


Otis Manufac- 





that the feeling among the furniture factories as the result 
of the shows is especially optimistic. 

J. W. Thompson, jr., the weli known Memphis lumber- 
man, was in Louisville recently and said that with the log 
shortage in the South and in the North as well the condi- 
tion of the hardwood market is unusually strong. He be- 


lieves that with demand picking 
have a hard time taking care of ; 

John Tipton, Catlettsburg, Ky., is to buy 
the new plant of the National Interior 
Huntington, W. Va. 

The Mowbray & Robinson 
bought 40.0006 acres of timber 
The logs will be 


up a little lumbermen will 
uy equipment for 
Finish Company at 


Company, of Cincinnati, 
in Clay and Leslie 
floated Gown the forks of the 
River. A boom is to be built at Oneida, Ky. 

A. A. English, Ida May, Ky., has been elected president 
and manager of the Sturgeon Sawmill, Logging & Steam 
Tram Road Company, which was recently incorporated. 
The company is operating a going plant. 

jen F. Hawn has been made president and manager of 
the Ben F. Hawn Lumber Company, Pineville, Ky. The 
company has built a mill with a capacity of 15,000 feet 
a day. 


has 
counties. 
Kentucky 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LirrLE Rock, ArK., Feb, 2.—The new machinery of 
the Forked Leaf Oak Company, of Hebor Springs, is 
being installed. The firm will engage in the manu- 
facture of wagon and implement stock. 

The Dyar-Armstrong Planing mill, at DeQueen has 
resumed operations with a full force of men. 

The stave factory at Mountain View finished its work 
there last week and moved to Rocky Bayou. 

E. O. Strong & Son, pioneer lumber dealers of western 
Arkansas, have disposed of their extensive interests at 
Silex, to R. F. Hardy, of Clifty. The deal involves 
about $100,000, and includes the lumber yard at Clark- 
ville, the new mills at Silex, and several thousand acres 
of heavily timbered land. Mr. Strong has been engaged 
in the lumber business in Pope County for thirty years, 
and previous to that time was located in southern 
Arkansas. 

Pine Bluff has the assurance of a $50,000 veneer 
plant, employing 60 skilled mechanics. The negotiations 
are being conducted by the Chamber of Commerce, which 
will give the company a bonus of $2,000 for the pur- 
chase of the site. The company has already contracted 
for all the gum timber owned by the McIntyre hard- 
wood mill, of Pine Bluff. An option has been secured 
on six acres of ground near the McIntyre mill. The 
McIntyre gum tract is in the Saline River bottoms, and 
will run about 15,000,000 feet. 

The efforts of the State labor commissioner, J. C. 
Clary, to enforce the ten-hour statute against sawmills 
and planing mills of the State, is causing a great deal 
of discussion. 

Mr. Clary held a conference with a number of the 
millmen of the State at the Hotel Marion this week for 
the purpose of considering the application of the act 
to the woodworking industry of the State. The act is 
said to be working a great hardship on the millmen 
as it has been construed, since it forbids working over- 
time even with the consent of the laborer, and for 
increased pay. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 2.—Trade has shown consid- 
erable improvement and a number of orders and in- 
quiries have been received. Things look good to the 
manufacturers and the mills are running full time. Col- 
lections are better than they were a month ago. Many 
logs were gotten out in the logging sections last month and 
lumbermen are well supplied with logs. Prices on lumber 
hold up well and manufacturers believe there wil be no 
material decrease in prices during the next several months. 
The manufacturers in this section who have returned from 
association conventions are imbued with the spirit that 
this is going to be one of the best years they have expe- 
rienced in a long time. 

Building operations remain active and permits for Janu- 
ary have ‘broken all records. Architects and contractors are 
planning several large factory buildings and some_ public 
buildings and a great many cottages are being erected. 

Ground has been broken for the factory of the Pioneer 
Pole & Shaft Company, which recently moved here from 
Oakland City. ‘The factory will be pushed to completion. 
It will be controlled by the Hercules Buggy Company, of 


this city, and will give 
the start. 

Vereer factories in this section are being operated on full 
time and the outlook is reported very encouraging. 

Sash and door manufacturers of this city say that while 
January was a trifle “off” they did as much business as 
they generally do during the first month of the year. Fepru- 
ary has started off satisfactorily and both manufacturers 
and retail dealers look for an excellent trade. 


employment to nearly 100 men at 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 2.—Local lumbermen say the 
outlook for an active spring business is good. They base 
this expectation on the large amount of estimating they 
are now being asked to do. With the money market 
becoming easier, a vast amount of building during the 
coming season is being planned. One of the best indi- 
cations that money is becoming easier is the fact that 
local bankers last week loaned the city $80,000 for four 
months on a basis of 8 percent per annum with $5 
premium. 

In January there was a large gain in building, com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last year. Good 
weather during most of iast month made it possible for 
building to proceed with little be gpg he permits 
issued last month aggregated $442,121, as PRB with 
$305,385 in January, 1918. The me noticeable increase last 
month was frame dwelling construction, amounting to $224,- 

- as compared with $150, 200 in January of last year. 

Local business interests have formed the Associated Em- 
ployers of Indianapolis. its organization is largely the re- 
sult ot the recent strikes of street railway employees and 
teamsters. 

After a visit of several weeks in and Mrs. 
Fred C, Gardner have returned home. 

Ek. C. Atkins & Co. had a large exhibit last 
fifteenth annual convention of the 
Association in this city. 


Florida, Mr. 


week at the 
Indiana Retail Hardware 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL, 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—More activity has developed 
in both the hardwood and yellow pine markets and the 
volume of business is slowly but surely growing larger. 
The tone of the market is good in every respect and 
prospects for the future are much brighter. 

In the yellow pine trade there is a noticeable increase 
in inquiries, many of which lead to orders. Prices appear 
to be strengthening and less irregularity is reported. Stocks 
in the South are not increasing and retail stocks are ex- 
ceptionally small. Dealers are buying only what they desire 
for immediate wants. ‘Transit cars are moving well in this 
territory. 

Hardwood demand holds up well 
well maintained. Dealers’ 
are not inclined to increase 


and prices are generally 
stocks are rather light but they 
them much at this time. Ship- 
ments are coming out promptly and there is no trouble 
from car shortage. Indications are good for active building 
operations when the weather settles and this will mean a 
good demand for hardwoods. Dry stocks in the hands of 
= owners are not large. Collections are slowly improvy- 
ng. 

Notes of the Trade. 


During January there were 122 building permits issued 
for a valuation of $175, 740 as compared with 105 permits 
and a valuation of $208,335 in January, 1913. 

The offices of the. H. D. Brasher Lumber Company have 
been removed from the seventh floor of the Columbus Sav- 
ings & Trust Building, to the second floor at Gay and 
Fourth streets. The new offices are much larger. 

Offices are being opened in the Wyandot Building by 
the Western Lumber Company, a new concern in which W. 
S. Sisson, formerly sales manager of the Sowers-Leach 
Lumber Company is interested. The company is capitalized 
at $40,000 and will operate retail yards at London and 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. W. B. Sisson is president ; | aA 
Tanner, vice president; S. E. Robinson, of Mechanicsburg, 
secretary and R. H. Robinson, of London, treasurer. 

F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade both from factories and yardmen has been holding up 
well. Hardwood prices are maintained at the same level 
which has prevailed for the last month. Some good _ busi- 
ness from furniture factories is expected soon. W. M. 
Ritter has returned from a trip in Georgia. 

A movement is on foot to solidify all of the trades 
unions in Ohio engaged in the building trades and to that 
end a mecting of delegates was held in Columbus Febru- 


ary 1. Nearly 50 cities and towns were represented at 
the meeting. Committees to draft a constitution were 
named. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Camp Lumber 
bought the timber 
Company, Baltimore, 
der, Duplin and 
is estimated to be more 
probably $500,000. 


McDonald Bros., of Helena, Ark., have bought from Julius 
Chancellor and C. S. Thornton 10,700 acres of hardwood 
timberland in Ciark County, Ark., for a consideration of 
$150,000. ‘The transaction was consummated through the 
Union & Planters’ Bank & Trust Company of Memphis. Mc- 
Donald Bros. will install mills and develop the timber, which 
consists of cypress, gum and. oak. 











Company, of Wilmington, N. C., 
holdings of the Cumberland 
Md., comprising large tracts in Pen- 
Sampson counties. The standing timber 
than 125,000,000 feet and worth 


has 
Lumber 


Pag Canada Timber & Lands Company (Ltd.), of Toronto, 

has ,acquired control of all the timber at the head of 

Toba Inlet, comprising about twenty-six square miles. The 
timber consists of fir, cedar and spruce. 


J. E. Leps, of Keyser, W. Va., sold a tract of 20,000 
acres of timberland in North Carolina to New York parties. 
The consideration was $180,000. 


Fred Todd, of Hastings, Mich.. has bought a tract of 
timberland near Caledonia, consisting of hard maple, bass- 
wood, white oak, rock and gray elm. 





. KE. Moore and Edwin | Moore, of Danville, Pa., have 
bought 12,000 acres of timberland in’ the Allegheny Moun- 





tains, Bath County, Va. The consideration is given as 
$105,000. 
BIG CONTRACT IN SIGHT. 
SHREVEPORT, LA, Feb. 3—A large creosoted wood 


block paving job is promised before long at Dallas as 
the result of a recent bond issue election in that county. 
The bonds total $125,000, of which $80,000 will be used 
for paving the viaduct, the remainder being for bridges. 
The county commissioners are said to be inclined to 
favor wood block paving, which is used on a large num- 
ber of streets already. 


PACIFIC COAST 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 








Experience 
Usually Comes High 


but in the pricing of our lumber— 
we throw in our 15 years experience 
with the Eastern trade free of charge 
We want repeat orders for our 


Ceda+ Lumber Products 


and we get them usally because our know- 
ledge of the requirements of each consum- 
ing section enables us to supply material 
that brings repeat orders for our customers. 
Try our ‘‘ Electric Brand.’’ We can ship 


quick, 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


aia ant: EVERETT, WASH. 
os ber Exch., Minneapolis. an 








’ 
Stock up 
Now with 


Western Cedar 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 


logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO 






f 











The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
































ORDER OUR i 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL 
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Their price will put you in the running 
























































with ‘any kind of competition; in appearance, 
workmanship and durability they are there 
We 


Interested ? 


with the punch that clinches sales. 
want to tell you more in detail. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsvlvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 


H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minr. 
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Creosoted Piles \ 
Bridge Timbers 


Wharf Timbers 
Ties & Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment. 
Export Work a Specialty. 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











At the urgent request of 
many Retail Dealers and 
Salesmen, we have decid- 
ed to apply our “*3 Grades 
in 1 Thickness” rules tothe 
6 to 2 shingles in addition 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
to the other grades we 


TO 
have been manufacturing 


OUR SPECIAL GRADES ARE:— 


Ast grades—l6 inch 6to 2 EXTRA CLEARS; 16 inch 5 to2 EXTRA CLEARS; 
8 inch 5to 2 EUREKAS and 18 inch 5 to 234 PERFECTIONS. 
(To be strictly clear, 4 inches and wider, 90% vertical grain.) 
2nd grades—16 inch 6 to 2EXTRA *A*; 16 inch 5 to 2 EXTRA *A*; 
8 inch 5 to 2 EXTRA *A* and 18 inch 5 to 2%4 PUGET A. 
(To be strictly 10 inch clear butts and better not passable to 
first grades, 3 inches and wider. ) 
3rd grades—‘‘6 inch CLEAR & BETTER’’—being the 3rd grades from 6 to 2 
CLEARS, 5 to 2 CLEARS, 5 to 2 EUREKAS and 5 to 214 PER- 
FECTIONS. (To be strictly 6 inch clear butts and berter not 
passable to 2nd grades, 2 inches and wider.) 


Write for prices or ask our salesmen. All our stock manufacture? 
full thickness when green; the shrinkage in kiln drying is only sligts. 


Commercial Shingle Company, °*wasn. 

















California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 


Washington Fir 

Cedar and Spruce 
— 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



























_ FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Orders Show Slight Increase—Four Thousand Cars 
With Wood Frames and Steel Underframes Ordered 
by One Railway. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 

number of orders 


Jan. 31.—A small increase in the 
received here is noted this week, 
while the volume of inquiries continues about the 
same last week. A more optimistic feeling pre- 
vails among lumbermen, based in part on the placing 
of the order for 5,000 new cars by the Union Pacific 
Railway, which will require approximately 30,000,000 
feet of lumber for the upper portions, the order call- 


as 


ing for steel underframes. There is an intangible 
feeling that the time is rapidly approaching when 


orders for yard stocks must be placed for spring trade, 


ot which the trend of inquiries seems a part. The 
announcement of a reduction in ocean freight rates 
by the Blue Funnel liners, effective March 1, from 
1l00s to 75s, Seattle to Liverpool, and from 105s to 


SOs, Seattle to London and Glasgow, and correspond- 
ing reductions to European points is expected to have 
a stimulating effect on parcel export business. With 
the volume of business for immediate needs slightly 
increasing, the railroad buying for urgent require- 
ments expected soon, the vard orders which must come 
before long, and a probable increase in foreign ship- 
ments, the outlook seems encouraging, though the next 
month may not show much change. 


Heavy buying by the railroads is not looked for 
until the rate increase question is decided by the 
Irterstate Commerce Commission, but that is looked for to 
maintain the revival of business, DPresent prices are too low 
to encourage the mills to inerease their cuts and = any 
increase in business will bring with it some advance in 
price, but it is felt that the probable starting up of the 


few mills not now operating will’ discourage the operating ot 
double shifts. rhe log situation has not changed and the 
supply is ample for the present demand, With the reopening 
of the camps, which it is thought will beat moderate capacity 
during February, the supply will remain normal. The 
scarcity of cedar logs may relieved, but with the dormant 







state of the shingle market no large output can be absorbed. 

rhe logging camps on Puget Sound continue to remain 
closed with but ene large operator having camps open—the 
Browns Bay Logging Company. Between now and February 
15 it is likely that many camps will start, at first with a 
reduced output to get out special orders that have wequmu- 
lated. Just at present only from 5 to 10° percent of e 


capacity of the camps is in operation, E. P. Blake, manage 


of) the Washington Log & Brokerage Company, is of the 
opinion that there are sufficient logs in the Sound t 
operate the mills until March 1, so by starting the camps 
February 15 the demands ot the mills will be met. 

The supreme court ef Washington has upheld the con 
stitutionality of the act passed by the last legislature giving 
logging companies authority to condemn right of way over 
land that is net their own under the “private way of 
necessity’ theory Attempts to gain such privileges have 
been repeated for many years, both by legislative action and 


proposed constitutional amendment, but without effect until 
this dec.sion The issue Was a instituted in 
Cowlitz County court by the Mountain Timber Company. of 


case at test 


Kalama. Vhe !ower court held against the law but) the 
supreme court reversed it. 

KF. W. Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Lumber Inspec 
tion Bureau with headquarters at Seattle, has nearly com- 





pleted his detailed report of the shipment of lumber by cargo 





from Oregon, Washington and British Columbia for 1915 
The totals show an increase of about 115,000,000 feet in the 

ports with a decrease of about 43,000,000 feet in Califor 
nishipments and alse a small decrease in shipment to othey 
domestic ports. The Calitornia decrease was due to po 
crop throughout that State last year. 


conditions 
I 


(. Connor is now with the J. E. Pinkham Lumbe 


of this city. was formerly with his brother, FE. L. Con 
nor, in the Connor Lumber Company, now consolidated with 
the Stillwell Lumber Company. 

k. W. Vinnege, secretary and manager of the North Bend 
Lumber Company. is receiving the congratulations of his 
many friends on the arrival of a daughter, 

A strange case of lost identity is revealed in the story of 
\. L. Leach, a shingle manufacturer of Graham, Wash., now 


Seattle hospital. Mr. Leach disappeared 
December 10 after leaving the boat at Tacoma, following 
a visit to Seattle to purchase some machinery. He had 
received $312 for a car of shingles that day in Tacoma, and 
missing the last train for home, remembers looking for a 
room for the night, but after that was only occasionally 
aware of his identity while wandering in eastern Oregon. 
finally recovering his mind in Portland January 27, and, not 
being able to assistance there, he came to Seattle 
on a freight sent to the hospital by friends who 
notified his wife. She had been searching for him = unsuc- 
cessfutiy He is now entirely rational but has little recol- 
lection of his wanderings. 

FE. Hi. Wagner, representing the G. N. Wagner Lumber & 
Shingle Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is making a visit 
to the mills in this vicinity, to familiarize hmself with the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles on the Coast. 

The Seattle office of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber 
Company is now in charge of W. L. Barcus, who has been 
connected with the Sioux City office as traveling salesman ia 
Towa, Nebraska and the Dakotas, Ile succeeds Wey 
Coonrad, who goes to Blue Slide, Wash.. manager of 
White Pine-Cedar Logging Company at that point. 

The Blackwell-Sager Lumber Company will be represented 
in its Minneapolis office by Gardner Brackett in the future. 
Until recently Mr. Gardner was sales manager for the States 
Lumber Company, and has been located on the Coast for 
several years, and is thoroughly familiar with coast lumber 
products. 
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ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 2.—Because of a heavy snow in 
the foothills of the mountains early last week the few 
logging camps that were in operation were forced ta 
shut down temporarily. In the vicinity of Darrington 
the snowfall was very’ heavy and it was impossible to 
continue logging operations. 

Rucker Bros. are rebuilding the big shingle mill at 
Lake Stevens, recently destroyed by fire. The building 
will be practically the same as that burned. Seven up- 
right shingle machines will be installed and the mill 
will have a daily capacity of 350,000. 

Snow to the depth of a few inches fell early last 
week but it had no effect on the operation of lumber and 
shingle mills. High winds tore a few tows to pieces and 











seattered some logs enroute to Everett, but the damage was 
hot so great as expected, 
That W. Tk England. ecting in the capacity of special 


agent for Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield, is hardly 
making a thorough investigation ot conditions is the opinion 
expressed among shinglemen of several points on the Sound 
Mr. England was named to collect information in regard to 
charges made by Congressman Tlumphrey that the red cedar 
shingle industry was badiy demoralized by the new tariff 
It is said here that shingle mills of northwestern Wash 
ington are practically all down, with the exception ot 
Everett. The local mills are operating not because conditions 
ave satisfactory, but rather because of the belief that 
business will not get worse and may get better. 

The Brown-Kunze mill at Arlington is to be a first-class 
lumber manufacturing plant in every way. Work on = the 
mill and installation of iachinery is) progressing rapidly 

Lumber shipping during the week included the following : 


Schooner Prosper arrived to load 1,000,000) feet of lumber 
at the Crown plant for lilo, Hawaii; steamer Strathdon 
cleared for the Far East, after completing the loading of 
1,000,000) feet of lumber at the Weyerhaeuser and Canyon 
mills; steamer Karl of Douglas is here to load over a mil 
lion feet of lumber from the Canyon and Weyerhaeuser 
mills for Australia. The steamer Vallae took a cargo of 
poles for San Francisco and the €matilla carried two car 
lords of paper from the Everett) Pulp & VPaper Cows mill 
for San Francisco, 
~ 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS, 


Extensive Rebuilding of Mills—Car Shops Busy—Rate 
Increase Allowance a Big Factor in Coming Activity 
—Lumber’s Statistical Status. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 31.—The Pacific States Lumber 
Company is well under way with plans for rebuilding its 
big mill at Selleck that burned a few weeks ago. The 
sawmill itself was the only part of the plant lost, the 
shingle mill, sheds ete., escaping. All of the timbers 
have been ordered for the new mill and much of it is on 
the ground, with the first floor and posts already set. 
New machinery is being purchased, with Stetson & Rosa 
timber sizers already ordered. It is expected to have 
the new plant operating in about six months. It will be 
almost a duplicate of the burned mill, which was one of 
the most modern and up to date in this district, a few 
minor changes in the position of machinery ete. having 
been made to facilitate the quick handling of lumber, 
The new mill will have a capacity of about 150,000 feet, 
Work is being rushed rapidly possible on the 
Mineral Lake Lumber Company’s mill at Mineral that 
was closed down for extensive overhauling just before 
ie Pacific States fire. The two companies are. owned 
y the same interests. The capacity of the Mineral Lake 
being increased and it had been planned to have it 
rei dy to run March 1.) With the Pacifie States fire, how- 


as as 


is 


eva, extra millwrights were sent to the Mineral mill and 
tha machinery is now being set and the company hopes 
10 flave it running by February 15 so as to take care of 
thg cutting orders coming in. The output of both the 


Paeifie States and the Mineral Lake companies is han- 
died by the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, 
/ The Nisqually-Russell Car & Locomotive Works has 
een making good progress on the car shops it is erecting 
t its peint at) Bismarck, rhe woodworking machinery 
fifor the car shops is being set, the tracks are in to 
material and the company to be building flat 
au week or. so. ws some orders on hand for 70,000- 
pound lozzing cars with Bettendorf steel trucks; is having 
a special shipment of 100,000 pound all-steel logging trucks 


handle 


hopes cars in 


shipped from the Detroit works to Clark & Wilson, loggers 
at Nehalem, and has some of these cars en route here to 
be assemiled and used for exhibition purposes, It also 
has orders for a number of skeleton logging cars as soon 
as the local plant is started. The company takes an opti 
mistic view of the trade outlook for the year and expects 
by March 1 to have enongh business booked to keep it 
soing two or three months. If the vailroads are granted 
the requested increase in’ commodity rates, officers of the 
Nisqually company say they feel contident the lumber’ in- 
dustry of the north coast will experience a big year’s busi- 
ness, 

The D. & M. Lumber Company has completed the dry 
kiln at its plant at Lake Tapps to replace the kiln burned 
a few weeks ago. The new kiln is of hollow tile construe 
tion and of the same capacity as the burned one was. The 
sawmill has been idle some time and the shingle mill since 


its kiln burned but the company expects to have the shingle 


mill running steadily in a few days. The output of the 
ID. & M. company is handled by the Tacoma & Eastern 
Lumber Company, of which latter KE. W. Demarest of the 


ID. & M. company is manager. 

The Northwest Lumber Agency finds the market showing 
signs of improvement with more inquiries coming in, includ 
ing some specifications for large timbers. The tendency is 
toward advance and, officers of the agency believe, if the 
railroads are granted increased commodity rates the market 


for lumber will mend rapidly. 

The comparative importance of the lumber industry to 
this State is indicated by statistics of the inspection de- 
partment of the State bureau of labor. More than 40. per- 
cent of the industries listed are mills. There are 795 mill 
plants listed, of which 300 are shingle mills and of the re- 
mainder 201) have shingie mills in combination. The 
bureau has 1,806 plants and shops listed. Of these 300 
are shingle mills; 201 are saw, shingle and planing mills 
combined; 168 are sawmills alone and 126 are planing 
mills. There are 204 machine shops listed and 110 power 


plants and substations. 


G. Hi. Clarke and George J. Woods, of the Nebraska Silo 
Company, were in this city recently in company with G. 
W. Saul, purchasing agent of the Oregon-Washington line, 
and made an inspection of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 


ber Company's big plant, calling also on other millmen of this 


district. The Nebraska company is a Jarge purchaser of 
silos. 

The Doty Lumber & Shingle Company resumed opera- 
tion January 22 at its plant at Doty after having been 


idle about two months. 
The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company finds the shingle 
demand stronger. The company notes a better feeling among 


lumbermen, with prices tending to be firmer, especially on 
dimension. ‘The Tacoma & Eastern bas received a num- 
ber of sizable inquiries in addition to the usual run of 


business and views the trade outlook optimistically. 


Local officials of the Northern Pacific report about two 
months grading to be done on the new water-grade Point 


Defiance line out of Tacoma and expect track-laying to be- 

gin by Mareh 1. It is expected July or August will see the 

work entirely completed. 
Two of the large mills of still idle—the 


Tacoma remain 
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racoma Mill Company's plant and the Danaher Lumber 
Company’s plant, Both are undergoing extensive overhaul- 
ings and repairs and their officers have made no plans for 
resuming operations, this being dependent entirely on mar- 
ket conditions. Besides these, the defunct Nelson-Jonanson 
plant across the bay still lies idle. 

Fire Wednesday night did $5,000 damage to the plant 
of the Wasaington KBox & Lumber Company, 622 Puyallup 
Avenue, including the total loss of the building containing 
the planing and edging departments. 


Fire Will Not Delay Shipments. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, of this city, 
which handles the output of the Eatonville Lumber Com- 
pany, the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, the Pacific States 
Lumber Company, Pacific National Lumber Company, the 
Big Creek Shingle Company and the D. & M. Lumber Com- 
pany, and of which G. W. Demarest is manager, announces 
that although recently its Pacific States mill was destroyed 
by fire, and it also lost by fire the dry kiln of the D. & M. 
shingle mill, the planing mill and stock of lumber at the 
Pacific States mill was not injured and the company is there- 
fore still in the same positign to give service to the trade 
as in the past. The new kilns at the D. & M. plant will be 
finished shortly, so that the shingle capacity will be back to 
normal about February 1. The Pacific National mill and 
that of the Big Creek Shingle Company are being operated 
to capacity and the Eatonville Lumber Company mill, which 
was shut down early in December, is now in operation. The 
Mineral Lake mill, which is being remodeled, will be started 
up in the next thirty days with much better facilities than 
ever before, 

Mr. Demarest states that the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber 
Company is carrying on hand over fifty million feet of man- 
ufactured lumber ready for shipment, including a large and 
complete stock of dry dimensions and boards, as well as 
hemlock boards and shiplap. Says Mr. Demarest: 

“We have found in the past that the trade demands dry 
stock and it has been our aim to carry a large stock so as 
to be able to fill our orders with dry stock continuously. 
We wish to overcome any mistaken idea as to our present 
condition on account of our recent fire. Construction work 
has already commenced on the new plant of the Pacifie 
States Lumber Company, and it will be rushed to comple- 
tion. We would like to thank the lumber trade generally 
for its kind consideration of us during the last year as we 
have certainly been treated royally and it gives us pleasure 
to make this acknowledgment to the retail lumber dealers 
of the country through the columns of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN,” 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 31.—Congressman William 
EK. Humphrey, of Washington State, voicing the senti- 
ment of many of the leading manufacturers of this State, 
asserts that the removal of the tariff on shingles has 
paralyzed the shingle industry here. On the floor of 
Congress he declared that the removal of the tariff on 
Canadian shingles has injured the American market to 
such an extent that many Washington mills were forced 
to close. Apparently William C. Redfield, secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, viewed the situation seriously, 
for this week, William H. England, special agent for 
Secretary Redfield, arrived in Bellingham to investigate 
the shingle industry. He interviewed several shingle manu- 
facturers and gathered extensive notes on various phases 
of the subject. Mr. England proceeded to Seattle to gather 
further data on the subject. 

“The charge is made by eastern people,” said J. J. Dono- 
van, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, “that the present 
closedown of the shingle mills in Washington is usual ai this 
time of the year, and is not the result of the removal of 
the tariff. This is not true. Never before in the history 
of the shingle industry in this State have the shingle iills 
been closed for so long a period as this winter. The condi- 
tion of the market is due almost entirely to the removal of 
the tariff, which enables British Columbia manufacturers to 
ship shingles by the carload into our territory and sell them 
at a lower price than we are able to sell them.” 

Cargo shipping has been brisk this week and a 
of vessels are booked to arrive for cargoes of lumber, The 
steamships M. S. Dollar, Mackinaw and Harmattan are due 
to berth at the waterfront plant of the Bloedel-Donovan 
mills for cargoes of lumber for foreign delivery. The steam- 
ship Seward is due at the Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle 


number 


Company's piant to load a heavy cargo of lumber. The 
steamship Queen Marguerite is due at the BE. K. Wood 
lumber company's mill. The steamship Marl of Douglas 


loaded 900,000 feet of lumber at the E. 
for Mukilteo to receive the balance of the eargo, which is 
destined for Australia. The steamship Rainier carried a 
heavy cargo of poles, furnished by the Nestos Timber Com 
pany, for consignees in San Francisco, 
After a closedown of three months the 
Whateom Falls Mill Company, George W. Loggie, president, 
resumed operations ‘Tuesday. The plant cuts cedar ex- 
clusively, the main products being cedar siding and shingles. 
Fred J. Wood, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bellingham, has purchased 300 acres of water 
frontage at Anacortes, with a view to the erection of a saw- 


Kk. Wood mill, leaving 


plant of the 


mill with a daily capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber. He 
owns large and valuable tracts of fir, cedar and = spruce 
timber lands in Skagit County. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 2.—With the shipment of a 
consignment of 6,000,000 feet of logs for the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Company down the Pend d’ Oreille Val- 
ley; the starting of the Coeur d’ Alene Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant about March 1; and the operation of the 
big Blackwell plant at Coeur d’ Alene, Ida., February 
15, much stimulus is added to the lumber industry in 
northern Idaho. In the St. Maries district of Idaho 
J. P. Goodwin, mill superintendent for the Milwaukee 
Lumber Company, says that at least 200,000,000 feet of 
logs has been eut for the various mills. Logging con 
ditions in the district are good, he states, sufficient snow 
having fallen to enable the woods’ crews to work full 
time. Mr. Goodwin says that operations in the dis- 
trict will be in full blast by March 1. The Milwaukee 
Lumber Company plans to cut 70,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, principally white pine. The Milwaukee company, 
of which Judge A. F. Flewelling is general manager, 
will handle about 40,000,000 feet. A similiar amount 
will be cut by the St. Maries Lumber Company, of which 
Wiiliam Kroll is president and general manager. In a 
statement made here last week, Mr. Goodwin said: 

“The lumber business is in fairly good condition, and 
prices are about level with a year ago. The Milwaukee 
Lumber Company has about 382,000,000 feet of lumber ‘in 
the yards at St. Maries and the mill is sawing 150,000 
feet of white pine every ten hours. About 80 percent of 
our outpui is being shipped to eastern points while the re- 
maining 20 percent is shipped abroad. At the present the 
foreign trade is not up to standard.” 


The spring outlook for business is viewed with opti- 
mism by C. A. Nason, of tne Rose Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, of Rose Lake, Ida. Mr. Nason says that the pros- 
pects ror excellent lumber business in the spring are bright. 
The Rose Lake mill will be run to,capacity as soon as 
weather conditions will permit. according to Mr. Nason. 

Announcements have reached here that the Government 
will offer for sale 600,000,000 feet of timber in the Clear- 
water country of Idaho. fue timber was cruised last year 
after application had been made by a syndicate for the pur- 


chese ot the timber, the condition of the sale to require 
the removal of 50,000,000 feet annually. 
A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, has just issued the association directory 
for January 1, 1914. On that date the association had 
1,188 yards. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 
KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 31.—Demand appears to be a 
little stronger. Prices are gradually improving on prac- 
tically all items of common and dimension, The mills 
are working their shipping departments to capacity on a 


10-hour basis. It looks as if 1914 will be much better 
for the lumbermen of this district than 1913 was both 


as to demand and prices. Stocks held by retailess in 
eastern Montana are low and if conditions be favorable 
next spring for a good crop, buying, it is expected, will 
be heavy in all parts of Montana and the Dakotas. 

The mills are undergoing annual repairs. Consider 
able new machinery is being installed and other improve 
ments under way will materially increase the cut throughout 
the district this season. : 

Freezing weather the last week, together with a fall of 
snow, has stimulated logging operations to the fullest ex- 
tent. Every available man and team has been pressed into 
service. In order to~ get a sufficient supply for next 
son’s cut at least three weeks of good logging weather 
be required. 


sea- 


will 


The Libby Lumber Company closed its mill January 27 
after a successful season's run of practically 25,000,000 
feet. It expects to do considerable repair work before re- 
suming operation for another long seuson. It operates a 


logging railroad. 





See to it that your product is exhibited and ade- 
quately represented at the Forest Products Expositions 
in Chicago and New York. 


OREGON 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 











Big Car Order Gives Impetus to Trade—Foreign In- 
quiries Stimulated by Reduced Rates—Water Ship- 
ments Set Record. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan, 31.—Lumber manufacturers in 
this district are seeing sunlight ahead through a rift in 
the clouds that have hung heavy for many months and as 
the atmosphere clarifies better prices appear. The week 
closing today brought to light transactions that had a 
decidedly stimulating effect and buyers will find quota- 
tions not only firmer but higher. One very material 
transaction was the placing of an order by the Union 
’acifie System with the American Car Company for 4,600 
freight cars to be constructed of wood, largely Douglas 


fir, with steel frames. Seme weeks ago the Union Pacifie 
asked for bids on 5,000) steel cars, but apparently the 
purchasing department came to the conclusion that wood 
would prove more desirable material. In addition to being 


a substantial order, meaning 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 feet of 






lumber, it is signifiCant because of being the first iarge 
order placed by any railroad company since the adoption 
of the policy of retrenchment more than a year ago. Simul- 
taneously with the announcement that the railroads were 
beginning to place orders for cars came an order from 
British India for 14,000,000 feet or approximately 350,000 
pieces, of railroad ties that will be cut by the Star Mili 
on the Lewis River. In fact it will mean the entire output 


of that mill for a year 
competition on other orders 


so that it will be eliminated from 
that are expected daily from 
the railroads in this territery. The ties which were bought 
by the McCormick interests will be treated at the plant of 
the St. Helens Creosoting Company, at St. Helens, and for- 
warded by four or more steamers, beginning in April. In 
addition thereto the Oregon Short Line placed some orders 
for ties. 

A new line of business developed this week in that in- 
quiries came here from France for railroad ties, this for the 
first time in the history of Columbia River lumbering. These 
inquiries came as a result of the drop in freights from 100 


shillings per thousand feet to 80 shillings, or from $25 
to $20, 
The associated tie mills on Lewis River, known as the 


Lewis River Tie & Lumber Company Association, have not 
yet contracted for their output for the year and will remain 


in idleness until contracts have been placed, but it is 
believed that in a few days an announcement will come 
forth that these mills are about to resume = operations. 
Several rumors to the effect that the output of the mills 


has been bargained for were denied here today by Manager 
Kk. C. Michener, but he readily admitted that the outlook 
is much improved. 

The Portland Lumber Company here put a large force of 
men to work this week to rebuild the yards damaged by 
the fire of a week ago that caused a loss of about $125,000, 


covered by insurance, As soon as repairs have been com- 
pleted the mill will resume operations. The plant  itseif 
was not seriously damaged by the fire but about 4,000,000 


feet of lumber went up in smoke and left ruins over a large 
area of the plant. Manager L. J. Wentworth says the oui- 
look is much improved. 

Logging camps in the Columbia River district are still 
idle and the majority of them will remain so for another 
thirty days, although it is probable that a few will begin 
operations in a small way by the middle of February. Th» 
winter has been open and there is little fear of severe 
weather from now on. 

Hearing here before the regional 
place January 30, and_ strong 
were presented by A. ©. Dixon, 


bank committee took 
arguments for a bank here 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 


Company, Eugene, who presented facts and_ figures illus- 
trating the tremendous importance of the lumber industry 


in Oregon. 

During January Portland shipped 40 percent more lum- 
ber by water than during January, 1913, according to the 
records at the Custom House. The total volume shipped 
by water was 25,000,000 feet the earlier month, that during 
the month just closed being 34,686,876 feet. Of this 
quantity, 14,665,000 feet was shipped to California ports 
and the remainder to foreign destinations. The shipments 
to California went in steam schooners in every instance 
the sailing schooners being engaged apparently in off shore 
business, which has been pretty brisk for several months. 

H. O. Seiffert, of Davenport, Iowa, a lumberman of large 
interests, and S. A. Buck, former president of the Monroe 
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Delivered Prices 


— ON — 


WASHINGTON RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


(one price to all) 

These PRICES are REVISED WEEKLY BY WIRE and are 
good from one issue of the American Lutmberman to the next 
on all orders sentin and accepted by wire. 

All orders are accepted on delivered basis only 

PRICES F.O. B. SEATTLE: 
Extra *A* Shingles ‘160 Ibs.) $1 60. 
Extra ‘‘Clears” (180 Ibs.) 1.85. 
Standard ‘‘A” Shingles (160 Ibs.) $ 65 
Choice “A” Shingles (180 Ibs.) .75 
6 inch Red Cedar Siding 4.16 feet 
“Clear” $18.00 per M. “A”, $16.50. ‘‘B’’, $11.00. 

For prices of 4 in. siding add $1.00 per Mi to the price of 6 in. siding. 

For PRICES DELIVERED YOUR STATION ADD to Seattle 
price amount in colurmn opposite your rate in following table: 
Freight on Shingles and Siding. 
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i el : os . 
t EE 3 %? («USC«@ 
: © $8 Szlie wo 8 So 
3s as os rs s as 2s ek 
4 aa oo aa % aA 5S aa 
.50 80 88 3.50 | .764 1.22 1.38 5.35 
55 88 99 3.85 | .77 1.23 1.39 5.40 
69 96 1.08 4.20 | .773 1.24 1.40 5.45 
-624 1.00 1.13 4.40 78 1.25 1.40 5.45 
: 1.01 1.13 4.40 | .784 1.26 1.41 5.50 
634 1.02 1.14 4.45 79 1.27 1.42 5.5 
.64 1.02 1.15 4.50 7% 1.27 1.43 5. 
-644 1.03 1.16 4.50 -80 1.28 1.44 5. 
65 1.04 1.17 4.55 8U4 1.29 1.45 5. 
654 1.05 1.18 4.60 | .81 1.30 1.46 5 
-66 1.06 1.19 4.60 .814 1.30 1.47 
664 1.06 1.20 4.65 }| .82 1.31 1.48 
67 1.07 1.2 4.70 -824 1.32 1.49 
674 1.08 1.22 4.75 383 1.33 1.49 
68 1.09 1.22 4.75 | .834 1.34 1.20 
684 1.10 1.23 4.80 .84 1.34 1.51 
69 1.10 1.24 4.85 344 1.35 1.52 
694 Lai 1.25 4.85 .85 1.36 1.5% 
.70 1.12 1.26 4.90 | .854 1.37 1.5 
.703 1.13 1.27 4.95 | .86 1.38 1.55 
one 1.14 1.28 4.95 864 1.38 1.56 
71h 1.14 1.29 5.00 .87 1.39 1.57 
Br 4 1.15 1.30 5.05 | .874 1.40 1.58 
e723 1.16 1.31 5.10 -&8 1.41 1.59 
a By 1.31 5.10 | .884 1.42 1.59 
e734 1.18 1.32 5.15 | .89 1.43 1.60 
74 1.18 1.33 5.20 .894 1.43 1.61 
744 1.19 1.34 5.20 | .90 1,44 1.62 
Py 45) 1.20 1.35 5.25 904 1.45 1.63 
.754 1.21 1.36 5.30 | .91 1.46 1.64 
-76 1.22 1.37 5.80 | .914 1.47 1.65 


Wire your orders night lettergram to 


The L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. 





1133 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
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Direct From Mill to Dealer 








WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 


Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 


Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
oO. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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rea 1 he Woods 


A New Book by Douglas Malloch. 





Each is a heart-song.—Portland Telegram. 

Inspiring and cheerful verse.—Denvrer Neirs. 

Wholly admirable, whatever his theme.—Buffalo News. 
{lard sense and cheeful philosophy.—New York Herald. 
Ilis poems speak truths direct to your heart.—Houston 


Post. 


Breathes the pure atmosphere of the pines.—Youngstown 
Telegram, 
Possesses 


au swing and a piney-woods fragrance. 
Inter-Ocean, 


Chicago 
His poems are clear, musical and conscientiously wrought. 
—Hartford Courant. 
Full of sympathetic observation and cheeful philosophy.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 
Sincerity and strength 
ternational, New York. 


are the dominant features.—Jn- 


One Dollar, postpaid. Published by the 


American Lumberman * @exeo 5 
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HARDWOODS 
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Quality Lumber 
from Three States 








—West Virginia, Louisiana 
and Arkansas—the products 
of 7 modern Band Mills—is 
the secret of our constantly 
growing business, We're 
sticklers for service and our 
entire organization works 
constantly to that end in 
manufacturing and shipping 


West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and 
Basswood Lumber and 
Bill Oak, Southern Red 
Gum, Cypress, Oak 
and Yellow Pine. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


General Offices 
Charleston Nat’l 
Bank Building. 


G}- -{5] 


Massee & Felton Lumber Company 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List December Ist 1913. 

















Quartered Red Gum Elm 
4-4 lst & 2nd . . . 25.000 6-4 Log Run .. . 45,000 
4-4No.1Com. . . 88,000 Black Gum 
4-4 lst & 2nd figured 12,000 = : . 
4-4 No. 1 Com. figured 20,000 6-¢ Lor a eae sie ht 
P ypress 
Plain Red Gum 6-4 Select . «13,000 
3-4 1st & 2nd . . . 15,000 ong eg yee 
4-4 lst & 2nd . . . 500,000 5-4 No.1 Sh hi: 5.000 
8-4 1st & 2nd . . . 10,000 ee ee eee rl ete oe 
3-4.No.1Com. . . 15,000 Persimmon 
4-4No.1Com. . . 313,000 5-4 Log Run . . . 5,000 
8-4No.1Com. . . 13,000 6-4 Log Run . . . 4,500 
Sap Gum Plain White Oak 

S-8lst&2nd . . . 18,000 4-4No.1Com. . . 58,000 
3-41st& 2nd . . . 60,000 4-4 No. 2 Com. . . 64,000 
4-4lst & 2nd . . . 546,000 4-4No.3 Com. . . 76,000 
8-4 1st &2nd . . . 9,000 Plain Red Oak 
5-8 No.1Com. . . 25,000 4-4.No.1Com. . . 50,000 
0h - aoe ye Quar. White Oak 
4-4 No.1 Com. . . 279,000 
5-4 No. 1 Com 45,000 4-41st&2nd . . - — 400 

N . n 4-4 No. 1 Com, - $8,000 
6-4No.1Com. . . 36,000 | epg ~Pica , 12'000 
8-4No.1Com. . . 15,000 | ‘4-4 No.2 Com. . - 12, 
5-8No.2Com. . . 18,000 | Hickory 
4-4 No.2Com. . . 249,000 | 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. 60,000 
5-4No.2Com. . . 18,000 8-4 No.2 &3 Com. - 11,000 


Ready for Prompt Shipment Now. 








ae TT wee 
Buyers “yr ronee 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A.GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 











Full Stock Always on Hand. _j 








WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mill Company, Monroe, Wash., were in Portland this week 
enroute to southern Oregon where they have large timber 
holdings. They are planning a thorough inspection with a 
view of establishing a sawmill in the near future. 

The Standard Box Lumber Company will begin operating 
its new mill at Scofield on the Pacific Railway & Navigation 
Company's line from Portland to Tillamook, next Monday. 
This mill will cut for the rail trade, while the mill at Port- 
land will turn out timber for the water shipments. 

George M. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lumber Com 
pany, lumber wholesaler, is expected home from a_two- 
weeks’ business trip to Chicago and other middle western 
»0ints, early next week. The Duncan Lumber Company now 
1as comfortable as well as commodious offices in the 
Northwestern National Bank Building. W. F. Cox, who has 
just arrived from San Antonio, Tex., where he was with 
the Vaughan Lumber Company, for several years, is asso- 
ciated with the Duncan Lumber Company as its secretary. 
Mr. Cox was with the Carter Lumber Company at Houston, 
Tex., some years ago when Mr. Duncan was its secretary. 
He is a young man with an excellent knowledge of the 
lumber business. 

The quarters of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company, 
in the Northwestern Bank Building, give the concern more 
room for carrying on its increasing business. O. R. Menefee, 
formerly in the wholesale lumber business as the North- 
western Lumber Company, is now in charge of the lumber 
department, being vice president of the L. B. Menefee Lum- 
ber Company. This concern is one of the largest shingle 
manufacturers in the West having an output of nearly a 
million and a quarter shingles a day, the manufacturing 
being looked after by S. C. Tevis. W. H. Gibbons has 
charge of the shingle sales. 

F. L. Botsford, of the F. L. Botsford Company, who 
handles the buying on the Columbia River for the Charles 
Nelson Company, San Francisco, reports the shipment 
of 5,000,000 feet from the river this month. Among the 
shipments are the schooners John A. Camptell, and the 
Nakomis for Tulare Bay, Payla, Peru. Mr. Botsford reports 
the demand for railroad material good. The company is 
selling considerable Port Orford white cedar which it 
brings up by vessel from Coos Bay and distributes through- 
out the middle West and East. 

George McPherson, the timberland and bond dealer, with 
offices in the Spaulding Building, has returned after having 
spent the holidays with relatives in Michigan. Mr. Mce- 
Pherson reports the financial situation greatly improved 
the last few weeks in the middle West and says that every- 
one there is now becoming optimistic and the outlook for 
business this year is excellent. 

Dant & Russell are shipping two million feet of lumber 
to Crane Siding, near Weiser, Ida., to be used for the 
construction of a flume. They have just received an order 
for 2,0vu0,000 feet of yard stock for the yards of the 
Idaho Lumber Company, with headquarters at Blackfoot, 
Ida. This is some of the business that has come in within 
recent weeks, indicating an improved demand. H. A. Oficer, 
California representative of Dant & Russell, who spent some 
time this winter at the Portland office, has now returned to 
his territory. 

. J. Herliby, manager of the Beaver Lumber Company, 
who returned a few days ago from California reports the 
outlook there very encouraging due to heavy rains through- 
out the horticultural and agricultural sections. 

The Sullivan Lumber Company has moved in to more 
comfortable suite of offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, from its old quarters in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. F. Sullivan, who has just returned from a 
two weeks’ absence in California, is very optimistic about 
the outlook for business in that State this year. He says 
it is quiet now but at every place he visited he found 
lumbermen and other merchants happy over the outlook 
because of the continuous heavy rain. Mr. Sullivan stopped 
at points in the Sacramento Valley on the way down. Allen 
Stranahan, formerly with G. W. Gates & Co., is now with 
the Sullivan Lumber Company, and is spending much of 
his time looking after the buying. 

California Outlook Fine. 

Predicting that the consumption of lumber in California 
this year will be the largest in ten years, A. J. Russell, 
of San Francisco, who has charge of the business of the 
Portland Lumber Company, of this city in California, is 
spending a few days in Portland. Last year the San Joaquin 
Valley used about 30 percent of its normal consumption 
of lumber and the Sacramento Valley about 50 percent. 
The continuous rains the last few months have done wonders 
to the soil, making good crops this year already sure. In 
both valleys for the last two years there have been only 
partiai crops owing to lack of rain. Country demand for 
lumber has been very quiet, although cities like Fresno, 
Sacramento and Stockton used a good amount of lumber. 
The country demand for lumber will begin early in April. 
Mr. Russell is very optimistic regarding the trade situation 
in California north of the Tehachapi Mountains for the 
current year. 


CREOSOTED TIES FOR INDIA. 


The St. Helens Creosoting Company, with offices in 
the Yeon Building, Portland, and plant at St. Helens, 
Ore., has just closed a deal for four cargos of fir ties, 
approximating 18,000,000 feet to go to British India. 
These ties will be shipped during the next few months 
after having been treated by the Rueping process of 
creosoting at the St. Helens plant. This plant is one 
of the largest in the world, having four retorts with an 
annual capacity of 50,000,000. F. D. Beal is the man- 
ager. Owing to the eating of untreated ties by insects 
in India it has been found that the creosoting process 
prolongs the life of a tie, making it last as long as it 
will hold together under the mechanical strain. These 
shipments of ties will be the first to go to British India 
with the exception of one cargo shipped from Puget 
Sound two years ago. The St. Helens Creosoting Com- 
pany has closed for the season’s cut of ties of the Star 
Mill Company, on the Lewis River in Washington, 
amounting to about 10,000,000 feet which will be treated 
at the St. Helens plant and shipped on the India order. 





The St. Helens Creosoting Company has also taken an 
order for 30,000 lineal feet of piles and 300,000 feet 
of lumber to be shipped to Manila for Government. use 
The piles and the lumber will be creosoted. 





AN IMPROVED OUTLOOK. 


‘““Come out and take a view from our big north and 
ast windows—none finer in the city of Portland,’’ 
writes H. D. Langille, manager of the Portland (Ore.) 
oftice of James D. Lacey & Co. ‘‘Here the outlook is a 
part of our business and from this viewpoint business 
certainly has improved wonderfully.’’ 

The Portland office of James D. Lacey & Co. recently 
was moved to suite 1310 to 1317 Northwestern Bank 
Building, a new, modern structure convenient to down 
town hotels and business buildings. The new office is 
directly across from the post office and from the Port 
land Hotel. 

The building represents all that is modern in appoint- 
ment and is thoroughly in keeping with the progressive 
spirit of its new tenants. This change to larger and 
better quarters may be the result of improved business 
or it may be an indication of a better demand for 
western woods. 

Eastern lumbermen are cordially invited to make the 
Portland office of James D. Lacey & Co., their headquar- 
ters while in that city, where a royal welcome is assured. 





CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 











Rainfall Twice That of Previous Year—This Points 
Toward an Increase in Lumber Business—Many 
Improvements to Be Made. 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 2.—A year of active con- 
struction work throughout the State, with heavy demands 
upon the lumber yards, is predicted, partly as a result 
ot the heavy rainfall, which to date is twice that for the 
entire preceding rainy season. The total thus far is 22.81 
inches, as against 11.97 inches for last season at San 
Francisco, and about the same proportion holds good in 
other parts of the State. Another reason for the expected 
increase in the consumption of lumber is the improve- 
ment in the money situation, which means that the banks 
will loan money more freely for building purposes. 

The recent floods caused much damage, but the benefit 
from the rainfall will amount to many millions during 
the year. 

There is a fair outlook for export fir, which is now 
quoted at about $10.50 or $11 at the northern mills. The 
present volume of exports is normal, with many of the 
mills sold several months ahead. Several of the mills are 
still closed. ‘There has been comparatively little inquiry 
for cargoes for export during the last two weeks. Freights 
to foreign ports are steady with enough tonnage to supply 
the demand for vessels. Domestic cargoes of tir are selling 
at about $11.50, delivered at San Francisco, and $12 to 
southern California ports. The volume of business is about 
normal and is increasing. All in all, it looks as if there 
must soon be an increase in the price of lumber, as money 
is becoming easier and a vast volume of necessary improve- 
ments will go ahead, which have been held up for eight 
months because money was not available. Repairing the 
damage of January flocds to bridges, buildings, railroads etc., 
will require much lumber and give employment to an army 
of workmen in various parts of the State. 

The danger of serious frost in the citrus belt is practic- 
ally over and the white pine box-shook demand will be 
heavy. E. O. McCormick, vice president of the Southern 
Pacitic Company, has predicted a big citrus fruit shipping 
season. He says California will produce 15 oranges for 
every person in the United States this year. He estimates 
the season’s shipments at 40,000 cars, more than double the 
total of last year’s short crop. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's order requiring 
transcontinental railroads to permit California orange ship- 
pers to pre-ice and pre-cool their fruit going to eastern 
cities, and limiting the charge for the use of the cars dur- 
ing the precooling stage to $7.50, has been upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. This means much to the 
growers. 

Kighteen building contracts filed for record during the 
last week, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$191.000. This is below the weekly average for local build- 
ing construction, exclusive of public buildings and exposi- 
tion structures during the last year. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended, Saturday, January 31, amounted to a total of 
14,000.000 feet. These figures include California redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 


Sacramento a Possible Seaport. 


Sacramento after a lapse of 54 years, will again take its 
place as a seaport, when the steamer Grace Dollar next week 
unloads a cargo of 1,100,000 feet of lumber at a new wharf 
constructed for the purpose by the Knox Lumber Company 
at its Sacramento lumber yards. The Grace Dollar is due 
from Puget Sound with the lumber about Monday and will 











PLANT OF THE ST. HELENS CREOSOTING COMPAN Y, ST. HELENS, ORE. 
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oceed directly up the river to 
yresent plans. 

‘fhe Dollar company does not look on the proposed river 
rip of the Grace Dollar as an experiment. Engineers have 
een at work for some time and Robert Dollar, president 
i the company, has received reports showing that there is 
jenty of water for the steamer’s thirteen-foot draught. 

In the first days of the gold rush, before hydraulic mining 
sad choked the rivers, the Sacramento was navigable and 
veral deep-sea vessels discharged their cargoes there. 

in the late fifties the river was rapidly growing shallow 
nd the last vessel of sea draught made the river trip in 
:s60. Under present conditions navigation by sea-going 
ratt would be possible only during the flood stage otf the 
sacramento River. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company, at its re- 
nt annual meeting, authorized extensive improvements at 
ts plant, 25 miles from Kureka. A large dry kiln will be 
ustalled so as to take care of the growing demand for dry 
tuff tor the eastern market. Preparations are being made 
» run the sawmill at its full capacity of 2,500,000 feet for 
ne season. ‘T. G. Atkinson, the president and manager of 
ihe company, has returned to San Francisco after visiting 
vetroit and Escanaba, Mich. 


Sacramento, according to 





EXPOSITION PLANS PROGRESSING. 

San DieEco, Cau, Jan. 31.—Director General H. O. 
Davis, of the San Diego Exposition, has notified all 
concessionaires and exhibitors who are planning out- 
door exhibits and buildings to contain individual exhibits 
that all buildings for exhibits or concessions must be 
ompleted and ready for the installation of exhibits by 
July 1, 1914. At the exposition grounds work has been 
started by some of the concessionaires, while four of 
the big exhibitors who will have buildings of their own 
are now working on the grounds. 

Work on the main group of exhibit buildings is nine 
weeks ahead of schedule, the plantations and ground 
work are 85 percent complete and since the recent rains 
the plantations have begun to show wonderful growth. 

Commissioners of the San Diego Exposition are now 
scattered over the United States, Europe, Central and 
south America and are meeting with much success in 
securing exhibits of the arts and crafts, archaeological 
and ethnological specimens, manufactures, horticultural 
and agricultural exhibits, while many spectacular fea- 
tures are being secured. . 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 31.—The lumber market of 
southern California strengthened somewhat last week. 
Prices, however, are in practically all cases what they 
have been for the last two months, although present 
indications point toward a gradual rise in the price of 
lumber after next month. The best indication that the 
lumber condition in Southern California is in an im- 
proved condition is that the retail yards situated in the 
small country towns surrounding Los Angeles are show- 
ing some signs of life. 

Construction of homes in different residence sections 
of Los Angeles will be responsible for a building valua- 
tion total exceeding $1,000,000 for January. 


Records of the city building department show that the 
great bulk of construction work launched this month is 


home building. 

The aggregate valuation of the one, one and one-half and 
two story residences for which permits have been issued 
during the month now is $898,000, 

This month has the distinction of being one of the few 
months in which no permit has been issued for a skyscraper. 

The expected discrepency in the number of permits issued 
this year as a result of a change in the building ordinance 
will be offset by the department including miscellaneous per- 
mits for which no yaluation is given. 


LLB —L—OOwoownn 


Are you at work on your exhibit for the Forest 
Products Expositions? 





MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—The big mill of the Red 
River Lumber Company at Akeley, Minn., is to start the 
first of next week with about 600 men for what is 
expected to be the mill's last season. It has been in opera- 
tion fifteen years. *art of the log supply is coming in over 
the Red Lake Northern, and an equal quantity from camps 
on the Boy River by way of the Soo, transferring at Cass 
Lake to the Great Northern. About 70 cars a day will be 
received. The mill has been tuned up and put into shape, 
and the hot pond will be ready for the reception of logs 
by the last of this week. Several million feet of logs are 
on hand. 

Frank W. Tozer, of the Tozer Lumber Company, has gone 
to the Inland Empire and Pacific coast regions to take a 
look at conditions, with a view to devising a campaign for 
marketing low-grade lumber from the West in this territory. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, Bel- 
lingham, Wash., was here last week on business and con- 
ferred with C. M. Rohne, the company’s representative in 
this territory. 

J. J. Jenelle, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., was here last week on his way home from an 
eastern business trip. Robb S. Smith, who has just signed 
up as sales representative for the agency in this territory, 
left this week for the West to look over the mills and get 
acquainted with stocks. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 4.—Logging conditions are ex- 
cellent. It is not uncommon for hauling to continue until 
March 25, or even April 1, so that the loggers have no 
reason to be discouraged if fair conditions continue, 
They have been obliged to take on more teams and in- 
crease their crews, for they have lost much time from 
unsettled weather conditions. 

E. R. Cobb, secretary of the Duluth Builders’ Ex- 
change, says there is more big building work in sight 
than a year ago and that prospects are bright for the sea- 
son now drawing near. Architects report much preliminary 
work. A feature of the building situation is that a large 
number of the northern Minnesota towns and villages are 
growing rapidly. 

The Duluth & Northern Minnesota Railroad seeks relief 
from the provisions of the Cashman distence tariff law. The 


company is owned by Alger, Smith & Co. interests, and 
seeks to have the State railroad and warehouse commission, 
and the attorney general of Minnesota, enjoined from en- 
forcing it in the case of that corporation. The Duluth & 
Northern Minnesota road has not paid a dividend since 1905, 
in spite of the most economic management. 

‘Twelve camps employing about 2,000 men constitute the 
winter logging crews of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany near Cusson. The movement of forest products over the 
Canadian Northern is picking up rapidly. Logs, mining 
timber, pulpwood and ties are being loaded from numer- 
ous stations. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Building Operations Attain a New High Mark—Mild 
Weather Given as the Reason—Logging Gains Much 
Impetus. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 3.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee during January attained a new high mark, 
as compared with any corresponding month in previous 
years. The unusually mild weather seems to have been 
the reason for this activity. During the month just 
closed there were 134 permits issued by the building 
inspector for structures to cost $476,138, as compared 
with 115 permits, representing an investment of $441,- 
211, during the corresponding period a year ago. During 
the last week of the month there were 52 permits granted 
for buildings aggregating $135,280 in cost, as against 36 
permits for structures costing $171,525 in the same week 
in 1913. 

Logging operations in the northern lumber country 
were given another impetus this week by a general fall 
of snow in most sections. The weather is still mild, how- 
ever, and lumbermen and loggers are beginning to think 
that they will be fortunate if they can get the logs which 
have been cut up to this time out of the woods before the 
spring break-up. ‘The swamps and streams have not been 
sufficiently frozen to bear up heavy loads and the snow has 
generally been too thin to make good hauling. Cutting 
for the most part is beginning to cease in the lumber coun- 
try, as lumbermen fear that the season will be so short that 
they will be unable to move the logs to the mills or sidings. 
Many of the sawyers are beginning te come out of the woods, 
despite the fact that it is unusually early for cutting opera- 
tions to cease Indications are that the total cut this season 
will be much smaller than had been anticipated earlier. 
Wholesalers say that this will mean a scarcity of dry stocks 
later in the year, with probably higher prices for northern 
woods. 

The lumber business in Milwaukee and about the State 
seems to be showing more activity. General business con- 
ditions are improving and this is beginning to react favor- 
ably upon the lumber trade. Retailers about the State are 
making good iuquiries, followed up in many instances by 
good orders for spring building stocks. It is expected that 
many dealers will take the opportunity to place good orders 
with local jobbers, when in Milwaukee at the coming annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. to be held February 17, 18 and 19. The local 
factory consuming trade is still inclined to place orders for 
only enough stock to meet present requirements. Stocks are 
light at most of these plants, however, and a better busi- 
ness from this source is expected within the near future. 

Officers and directors of the Diekmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a lumber manufacturing concern of Green Bay, were 
reélected at the recent annual meeting. The annual ban- 
quet of the company was given at the Beaumont hotel, F. A. 
Diekmann acting as toastmaster. The company is preparing 
to erect another warehouse. 

ihe James Manufacturing Company, of Fort Atkinson, 
manufacturer of barn equipment, has completed plans for 
the erection of a two-story addition to its plant, 132x154 
feet to cost $20,000. 

The Wood ‘lire Silo Company, recently incorporated at 
Sheboygan Falls with a capital stock of $20,000 to succeed 
the Falls Stanchion Company, has completed its organiza- 
tion with the election of the following officers: President, 
H. E. Boldt; vice president and manager, Julius K. Wid- 
der; secretary-treasurer, George A. Robbins. The company 
will specialize in wooden silos, although it will continue to 
manufacture water tanks, stanchions, barn equipment and 
similar lines. The company has just completed the erection 
of a plant, including a factory building, 48x64 feet, and a 
warehouse, 22x96 feet, both of wood construction. 

The Merrill Woodenware Company, of Merrill, has re- 
élected its officers and directors. The company has pur- 
chased the Meyer box factory and site and expects to operate 
the plant if sufficient logs can be obtained. The concern 
is planning the erection of a box factory within the near 
future to be used for the manufacture of cheese boxes. 

The Heineman Lumber Company, of Merrill, recently en- 
tertained the heads of its various departments at a dinner 
given at the Lincoln Hotel. W. H. McDonald, of Wausau, 
was the speaker of the evening, talking upon the best 
methods of manufacture. It is contemplated making these 
dinners monthly affairs. 

The Green Bay Barker Company, of Green Bay, reélected 
its officers at the recent annual meeting. During the last 
ve. the company shipped twenty-five barkers to Enropean 
mills. 

Don Dardis, manager of the Waupun yards of the Yaw- 
key-Crowley Lumber Company, has resigned to assume charge 
of the business of the Dardis Lumber & Fuel Company at 
Burlington. 

Theodore Vilter, of the Vilter Manufacturing Company, 
was reélected president of the Milwaukee Metal Trades & 
Founders’ Association, at the annual meeting and banquet, 
held at the Hotel Pfister January 30. Other officers in- 
cluded: Vice president, Henry WHarnischfeger; secretary, 
W. J. Fairbain: director for the foundry section for three 
years, Ernst Kastner; director for the machine shop sec- 
tion for three years, Clarence R. Falk; foundry section for 
two years. Max W. Babb. All the Milwaukee concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of sawmill equipment are lead- 
ing members in the association. Theodore Vilter was toast- 
master and the speakers included: Dr. William J. H. 
Boetcker, Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio; W. H. Barr, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Founders’ Association and Judge W. J. 
Turner, of.the Milwaukee county circuit court. 

The annual meetings of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company: the Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. ; 
the American Immigration Company and the Mississippi 
Logging Company were held in Chippewa Falls on January 
21. The only change made in the officers for the ensuing 
year was the election of E: L. Ainsworth as assistant sec- 
retary of the Chippewa Lumber & ‘Boom Company. Officers 
were elected as follows: American Immigration Company— 
William Irvine, presidént; J. T. Barber and F. 8S. Bell, vice 
presidents ; E. L. Ainsworth, secretary; C. O. Law, assistant 
secretary; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, treasurer. 

Mississippi River Logging Company—F. 
president and treasurer ; 
Thomas Irvine, secretary. 

Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company—F. W. Weyerhaeuser, 
president and treasurer; O. H. Ingram, vice president; Wil- 
liam Irvine, secretary; FE. L. Ainsworth, assistant secretary. 
The directors are F. Weyerhaeuser, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of 


Weyerhaeuser, 
Lafayette Lamb, vice president ; 





HARDWOODS | 


TRIANGLE 
e Celebrated Triangle Brand Cc; 


OAK 


FLOORING 


End Matched 














Bored and 
Hollow 





Red Backed 4 Our 
and lumber 
Sap Gum, % CLIO/Y is all 
White and AR band sawn 
Red Oak, 4 —equalized 
White Ash, —thoroughly 


Yellow Pine 
and Cypress. 


dry and has not 
been flooded. 


We sell the products of our own mills 
and can insure prompt service. 


Varner Land & LumberCo. 


7 Geridge ( Lonoke Co.) Arkansas. 


OAK. 35+ 3” 


Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, Furniture Stock. 
WHITE OAK PILING. 











Quartered and 
Plain White 

















Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- . 
tations to sustain, 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 


WE CAN SHIP QUICK 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A Common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
11,500 ft. 4-4 Clear Saps and Selects Poplar 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A Com. & Btr. Poplar 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
2 cars 4-4 Log Run Sycamore 








If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





e=—We Run Our Own Mills — 


MANUFACTURING 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., 


KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 


OAK FLOORING 
[J 


Kiln 
Dried 











Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 


Polished Backed 

















“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and BE. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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HARDWOODS 


Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE and BEECH 
FLoorIN 
and explain how we doit. A good 


stock enables us to fill orders, with- 
out delay. 





TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Dig¢gins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 



























e ; » 
Quality Talks Loud 





in Holding Trade 


and no one knows that better than hundreds 
of dealers all over the country handling our 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing aad Base 
Try us the next time you order and you'll 


too know why quality talks loud. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
' BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. D, 






























HARTZELL’S DAYTON WALNUT 


Planks, Poards, Panels—Veneer Logs and Veneers 
Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 


GEO. W. HARTZELL, Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


R. E. Wood Lumber a 





| Southern Hardwoods | 





St. Puul: R. B. MeCoy, Clinton, Iowa; O. H. 
Claire, and William Irvine, city. 

The officers of the Northern Lumber Company were re- 
@élected. 

birectors of the four big companies in attendance outside 


Ingram, Eau 


of those residing in Chippewa Falls, included:  Frederi 
Weyerhactser, John Weyerhacuser and’ Charles Weyerhac: 
er, St. Paul; F. S. Bell, Winona, Minn.; J. McCormi 
Stillwater, Minn.; F.C. Denkmann, Rock Island, Hl; \ 
Musser, Muscatine, Iowa. 





__ FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE _ 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Lack of Snow and Open Winter Will Materially Affect 
Log Crop—Stronger Market Predicted—An Expert’s 
Opinion. 


Bay CITY AND SAGINAW, MicuH., Feb. 3.—Last Sat- 
urday a severe snowstorm swept over the Lower Penin 
sula nearly up to the Straits of Mackinaw. About two 
feet of snow fell and railway and other traftie was 
blocked for two days. The snow was badly needed in 
the logging distriets, but indications are that it will 
not stay long, as it is mild and thawing today. Only 
two days this winter has the temperature dropped 
Within five or six degrees of zero, The open winter 
and lack of snow will effect a material shortening of 
the log crop. In the Lower Peninsula it will be at 
least 50 percent below normal, which will have a per 
ceptible effect upon values, and local operators predict 
a stronger market. 

M. B. Mershon and a party of friends went south 
last week in Mr. Mershon’s private car, bound for 
Georgia on a quail hunt. Before leaving Mr. Mershon 
said: 

In my opinion the situation is on the quiet side, pos- 
sibiv a shade better than a short time ago, but the out- 
look is not altogether reassuring. As to the financial end 
of the situation, it may be expected to reach proper adjust- 
ment under a few months of the new currency law. Labor 
troubles appear to be the chief obstacle to a return to pros- 
perity. Business can not be brought down to its proper 
level while labor is so much disturbed by the = socialistic 
and destructive ideas that have obtained so strong a_ foot- 
hold. The more conservative element in the labor world 
should take hold firmly and unite their efforts to bring 


about industrial peace With this peace there would be 
an end te the ups and downs. As I say, the currency 
end of the situation is now settled by legislation and is 
in process of readjustment.. If now the conservative labour 


people wiil exert themselves to be rid of the agitators and 
disturbers, who are labor's worst enemies, we ought to 
have industrial peace and prosperity. 

The Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central Rail 
road, tor fifty years a great producer of lumber and 
other forest products, although somewhat disfigured is 
still in the ring. Last year the mills on that line of the 
road produced 102,742,386 feet of lumber, divided as 
follows: Pine, 12,360,548 feet; hemlock, 35,298,617; 
hardwoods, 55,083,421 feet. The individual cuts were: 

Grayling—Salling, Hanson Company, 20. 863.072 feet: R. 
Itanson’s Sons, 11,471,241 feet. 

Johannesbure-—Johannesburg 
12 055.545 feet. 

Waters— Henry Stephens Company, 19.200.649 feet. 
Vanderbilt— Yuill Bros.. 5.5 feet. 

Cheboygan—M. 1). Olds, 19,674,058) feet: 

Company, 14,125,545 


Manufacturing Company, 








Embury-Martin 
D feet 





These concerns also manufactured 10,379,500 shingles 
and 27,794,200 pieces of lath. 

The N. Michelson Company, of Grayling, also operates 
a saw and shingle mill at Michelson, Houghton Lake. 
The company’s output last vear was 600,000 feet of 
pine, 4,000,000 feet of hemlock, 500,000 feet of hard 
wood lumber and 1,000,000 pieces of lath. Its shingle 
output was 30,000,000, the largest shingle production 
of any concern in eastern Michigan. 

The Northern Dimension Lumber Company, 
is considering a proposition to erect a plant 
to manufacture woodenware novelties. 


Saginaw, 


at Alpena 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Micu., Feb. 2.—The market continues 
ali dealers are holding up the scale of prices, 
expecting a good business in the spring. The cut in this 
part of the country will be affected largely by the 
weather and there is reason to believe it will mean sear- 
city in many lines and higher quotations not long after 
the spring buying opens. The situation that obtains 
in the general lumber market at present applies also to 
cedar. Red cedar shows a tendency to become more firm, 
however. Lath are scarce and demand for them is good, 
while prices rule strong. The manufacturers look for a 
good spring trade and they expect a good volume of 
it will come very early. 


MENOMINEE, 
slow but 


All available cars along the entire system of the 
North Western railway will be rushed to northern Mich- 
igan, according to Assistant General Superintendent Nash 
and Wivision Superintendent Andrews, of Escanaba, who 
were in Menominee late last week. They came here to con- 
fer with Menominee and Marinette lumbermen. They be- 
lieve by the immediate concentration of all available rolling 
stock in this locality they can avert the threatened car 
shortage and resultant log tie-up. Due to the weather the 
railroads will be compelled to handle three months of log 
trattic in about a month. The same condition that obtains 
on the North Western is true of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. The Wisconsin & Michigan Railroad is 
also centering all cars possible on the log business at 
present. 

Logging in the Marquette and Escanaba district is going 
ahead at a faster pace than at any other time this winter. 
as logeing conditions are now very good. «More timber is 
piled up in the forests than at this time of the year in 
many seasons and every effort possible to move it to the 
mills is being made. The Escanaba & Lake Superior Rail- 
road, along the line of which practically all of the I. 
Stephensen Company's camps are located, has put on a night 
log train in addition to the two day trains and a combina- 
tion train which hauls logs for the most part. The I. 
Stephenson company has from 150 to 200 men in each of 
its camps. and a considerable number of jobbers emploving 
from 25 to 40 men each are also cutting for the company. 
The Escanaba Woodenware Company is employing 600 men 
ut its camps on the Beaver branch of the North Western 
railroad. In the same district some smaller jobbers are 


operating. Edward Hendrickson has established a ean 
west of Michigamme and ts «employing 30 men. He is gi 
ting out pulpwood. J. A. Johnson is cutting spruce ar 
cedar, and M. J. Tredo is conducting similar operations « 
his own land. Ellison & Olson are getting out mine laggin 
ties and cedar posts.  Isrndore Lacrosse, of Champion, bh; 
started a camp on the Michigan Land & Tron Company 
lands aorth of Champion. 

In the logging district in northern Marinette Count 
there is still an insufficiency of snow. Thousands of fe: 
of timber and great quantities of pulpwood have been cu 
but can not be moved. 

The Millard-Chase Manufacturing Company, which man 
factures hoops, recently located at Appleton, Wis., and 
now in operation. The company expects soon to turn o 
50.000 hoops daily. 

The annual meeting of the Munising Woodenware facto: 
has been held at Munising. During the last year the con 
pany’s business has increased 141 percent. The followin 
officers were reélected: Lvesident, C. Vo. R. Townsend; vic: 
president, M. M. Bonz: secretary and treasurer, A. R. Dow 
The annual meeting of the Munising Veneer Company wa 
also held, the following men being re@lected to office: Pres 
dent, William G. Mather: vice president. William Chandle1 
secretary and treasurer, A. R. Dow. The stockholders of tl 
Marshall Butters Lumber Company, of Lo Anse, at a meciing 
held at Grand Rapids, elected directors as follows : Marsha 
EF. Butters, Robert H. Butters, John ©. Maxey, C. W. Kate 
Cc. A. Phelps, C. W. Liken, T. D. Tracy, E. C. Devine, O. « 
Curtis. 

Joseph W. Bice, manager of the Armstrong-Thielma; 
Lumber Company, of Hancock, for the last five years, ha 
resigned to become general manager of the Greenwood Lun 
ber Company. He sueceeds Thornton A. Green, whose resis 
nation was announced recently. Mr. Bice will be succeeded 
by Albert W. Quandt, accountant and salesman for th 
Armstrong-Thielman interests for the last four years. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Feb. 2.—Allegyn & Son have 
completed their mill at Greenwoods and are installing 
machinery. The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company 
at Hermansville is completing the equipment of its 
new mill and will soon be ready for heavy operation, 
The Cooperstown (Wis.) shingle mill will operate this 
winter, 

Forest fire losses in Michigan during 1913, aceord 
ing to the State forestry warden W. R. Oates, were 
only $67,000, 

The O. C. Steenberg Sash & Door Company, of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has resumed operation after a long shut 
down. Within a few days a fuil crew will be employed 
Yhe Holt Lumber Company miil at Oconto, Wis., which 
closed before Christmas, has resumed cperation and 's em 
ploying about 200 men. Extra men are being employed 

The Bailey’s Harbor (Wis.) shingle mill has) started 
for the season. Logs are being hauled to the Gust Haese 
sawnill at Quarry, Wis., the Chizek & Shanda mill at 
Kellnersville. Wis.. and the Swetlik mill at) Polifka’s 
Corners, Wis. All the plants will have good stocks oj 
logs and u busy season. 

A sawmill has been erected near Tisch Mills, Wis., by 
Ihlenfeldt, Miller & Lambert. The plant is one of the 
best in east central Wisconsin and will turn out lumber 
lath and. shinzies. 

William Dahnke is operating nis mill near Loomis, Wis., 
with a full crew and cutting about 20,000 feet a day. 

The Gilkey camp on Peshtigo Brook, Sec. 8-31-18, Wis.. 
is employing about 106 men. <A steam log hauler will be 
used to get the logs to Mountain and Depot Rapids. — Ic 
roads have been built. 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derroit, Micu., Feb. 3.—The last week has developed 
a brighter sentiment among Detroit lumber dealers, al 
though the trade has not opened up to any appreciable 
extent. 

A number of local dealers have taken advantage of 
the extremely low price of yellow pine to stock up with 
several million feet, expecting that the market must 
strengthen shortly. During the last month yellow pine 
has advanced about $2 a thousand, but prospects are 
that the present price will remain stationary as stock is 
plentiful. Retail business has managed to maintain a 
steady gait, due to the continuance of local construction 
work on an extensive scale during the winter months. 

The hardwood market is also basing its prospects on 
a bright future as evidenced by the number of inquiries 
that are being received. Elm is scarce, but plenty of other 
stocks are to be had. 

Although there is little opposition among Detroit and 
Michigan tunibermen to the increase of 5 percent asked by 
the railroads, there is strong opposition to a greater in 
crease than that Lumbermen were among the first to dis 
cover the “joker” in the new tariffs filed by the railroads 
giving them the benefit of a greater increase. Careful 
checking of thousands of figures in the voluminous railroad 
tariffs. covering every commodity and every city, resulted 
in the discovery by Traffic Commissioner A. T. Waterfall, 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, that a number of rates 
affecting Detroit had been increased considerably over 5 
percent. Similar discoveries in other cities led to the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission of suspending the 
increases until the shippers could be heard. A number of 
Michigan lumbermen will be present when the lumber tariffs 
are discussed before the commission in Washington, Febru 
ary 20 and 21. ; 

Construction for which permits were taken out in Detroit 
last week included the 18-story Hotel Statler, the cost esti 
mate on which is given as $1,500,000, Combined estimates 
of the valuation of the week’s permits amount to $1,760,325, 
against $313,205 for the previous week and $267,950 for 
the similar week of last year. There were seventy-nine per 
mits for new buildings. the cost aggregating $1,782,850 in 
comparison with sixty-two permits and $ 87,850 the week 
before and seventy-four permits and $236,500 for the week 
in 1913. Additions and alterations numbering twenty-eight. 
make a total of $27.475, which compares with twenty 
three permits and »» for the preceding week and 
twenty-three permits $31,450 for the corresponding week 
in 1915. 

K. D. Mayhugh, recently began the wholesale commis 
sion business here, handling lumber, lath and shingles, also 
doors and windows. Mr. Mayhugh considers the outlook 
for building in Detroit very encouraging. 
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QUAKER CITY NOTES. 
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Big Spring Building Business Expected — Market 
Status of Various Woods Specified—Big Box Car 
Order. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Feb, 2—The month just closed 
as been only moderately good in the lumber trade in 

is city, but the end of the month also saw the end 
of anything like predominant pessimism. Few are found 
that will not admit that the prospects are for normal 
business. In this city business has been more quiet than 
in the surrounding territory, where, in fact, the month 
was good. Reports keep coming in from the surrounding 
towns that preparations are being made on all sides for 
hig building business in the coming spring, in many cases 
the contracts having already been placed for a large 

umber of houses. The larger consuming trade, while 
ending out many inquiries, is not buying in the way it 
ould as yet, and many here feel that they are waiting 
or the railroads to point the way, and that this will not 
he done until the rate increase question is decided. 

White pine is moving with satisfactory volume and at 
wood prices, the whole line now being about on a par. 
l’rices are steady. Spruce is selling well and good stock, 
for prompt shipment, brings its own price. Hemlock is 
said to have stiffened in some items, but this does not 
seem to be general. It has at least held its own, how- 
ever, and is more active than it has been. Yellow pine 
still lags in the larger sizes, but apparently is gaining a 
ittle in strength. North Carolina pine is in fair de- 
mand in most of the common items, but plenty of box 
and flooring are offered, 

The report of the Bureau of Building Inspection 
shows that during January 595 permits were issued for 
S65 building operations, at an estimated cost of 
$1,247,985. Compared with the figures for January, 1912, 
this shows a falling off of over $200,000 in the amount 
of money spent. Compared with the figures of the past 
ten years, however, the showing is not discouraging, 
being above the average. 

A dinner party and dance were given January 28, at 
the Rittenhouse, by Harry Humphreys, the popular Cam- 
den Jumberman, and his wife, in honor of their daughter 
Miss Evelyn 8S. Humphreys. Covers were laid for about 
fifty couples, and the lumber trade was represented by 
Stuart Buck and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Humph- 
reys and EK. B. Humphreys. 

Injunction proceedings have been begun against 
Sheip & Vandegrift to restrain them from using sawdust 
and mill waste in their furnaces. The neighbors claim 
that the dense smoke made by this kind of fuel is not 
only unsightly and destructive but is unwholesome. 

The Juniata shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad have 
just received orders for thirty-four locomotives and 1,050 
cars. About 6,000 men will be benefitted by the in 
creased activity, which is understood to be only part 
of the season’s orders for that shop. One thousand of 
the cars are to be box cars, with part steel frame, and 
wooden superstructure. 

Considerable improvement in the iron and steel busi- 
ness is indicated by the shops of the American Iron & 
Steel Company, at Lebanon, all but two of which will 
now run double shift, after a long time of single shift 
work, 

A conference of state forester, state fire warden, state 
geologist and thirty-one representatives of railroads was 
recently held at Trenton to devise legislation to take the 
place of the fire line law of 1909, which has lately been 
ruled as unconstitutional. 

Edw. F. Henson & Co. are filling in between their 
pier and the old Patterson pier on North Delaware 
River, going to this great expense in order to gain addi 
tional yard room. 

At the annual business meeting of the Saw Dust Club, 
Frank ©, Gillingham was again elected president, and 
George Warner was elected secretary and treasurer, suc 
ceeding Frank Buck. The only committee is the enter- 
tainment committee, which is composed of John E. 
Lloyd, chairman, Horace A. Reeves, jr., and William J. 
Collins. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PirtsBurGH, Pa., Feb. 38.—Cheering news of better 
trade is coming more generally to the lumber, iron and 
steel interests of Pittsburgh territory. Evidence of 
betterment was noted last week by wire and nail mills 
advancing prices $1 a ton, Sheet mills are advancing 
their minimum prices also and sheet bars and billets are 
from 50 cents to $1 2 ton higher the last week. An ad- 
vance is also due in merchant pipe prices owing to better 
trade. Ali of these incidents are interesting only as signs 
of the actual turn of affairs as prices have merely re- 
covered some of their heavy losses insofar as iron. and 
steel are concerned. 

Retail prices in lumber have became much firmer of late. 
notably for hemlock, and dealers rather look for an ad- 
vance in Mareh. Generally speaking retailers’ stocks are 
low. Buiiding contractors report much new work in hand 
and from all building centers reports come of excellent 
prospects. In Pittsburgh proper new building prospects are 
heing developed steadily. The city will award contracts for 
nu new market house and convention hall in a few weeks. 
\ Heinz Memorial Building is to be added to the University 
of Pittsburgh. Contracts will be awarded this spring for a 
depariment store building involving over $1,500,000 for the 
Rosenbaum Company. There is also 2 decided increase in 
speculative. building in suburban and residence districts. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, is in 
the Northwest gathering up white pine stocks which are 
showing considerable improvement in demand. ‘This com- 
pany reports much better inquiry and increasing sales while 
prices are firmer. « 5 

lL. Germain, president of the Germain, Company, is_ in 
New Orleans on a business and pleasure trip. The Ger- 
main Company reports a much brighter outlook, especially 
in railroad trade, 


The West Penn Lumber Company passed a good month 
in January with sales records exceptionally large. The 
company has added to its sales force S, E. Leisher, who 
takes up the city sales end and C. E. Wolfe, who will rep- 
resent the company in Ohio. Soth are well known men to 
the trade in and around Pittsburgh. 

Willson Bros.’ Lumber Company is finding a much better 
tone to trade and business has appeared to have taken a 
real start. Not enough force is in the trade to change 
materially, the low value prevailing but there is an abund- 
dance of this coming in the near future. 

The Western Lumber Company is getting a good current 
run of orders, reporting an increase in inquiries and a 
much more active buying spirit abroad. 


| THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 











Outlook Encouraging — Yard Assortments Broken— 
Spruce and Hemlock Holding Well—Good Outlook 
for Fir Products. 

NEW York, Feb. 3.—The outlook is more encouraging 
and retailers are sending out comparatively little lumber 
and still prefer to take their chances about buying ahead. 


Assortments are broken and no doubt the yards will need . 


to buy on an active basis before their stocks are in shape 
for any material improvement in the building demand, 
The selling yards that believe prices have reached the 
bottom have put out some sizable orders and this has 
equalized the situation. Spruce and hemlock hold well 
and mills report practically no accumulations. 

Although yards buy ahead cautiously wholesalers take 
the same view of their field and feel it will not be long 
before prices will turn up sharply and for that reason 
they are unwilling to commit themselves for any con- 
siderable period ahead. Orders are coming along slowly 
but by hard work the aggregate shows up well. While there 
is considerable fighting for whatever business is booked, 
competition is on a reasonable basis and wholesalers witn 
any quantity of stock back of them are holding out for 
higher prices they think ought to prevail. 

George S. Wood, manager of the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion, was in this city recently to arrange for exhibitions 
and general educational work. The exposition will be held 
at the Grand Central Palace from May 21 to 50.) Mr. Wood 
states that space has been well taken and that the sucecss 
ot the exposition here is fully assured. 

A retail yard has been opened at S871 Lexington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, by George H. Miller, who for a number of years 
represented the A, C. Dutton Lumber Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Miller takes over an established location. 

C. G. Veling, formerly with the Buffalo City Mills, New 
York, has become connected with the Billmeyer Lumber 
Company, of Cumberland, Md., handling its output in this 
market of heavy oak timber especially adapted for car and 
shipbuilding work. 

ih . Hershey, of Stone & Hershey (Ine.), Newark. N. J.. 
has left for a several weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast. The 
company’s business in Pacific coast lumber is continually 
increasing and Mr. Ilershey finds it necessary to visit the 
Coast and become more closely acquainted with the man- 
agers of the mills whose cutpnts are handled here by Stone 
& Ilershey (Ine.). 

J. M. Hastings, of the Davison Lumber Company, Bridge- 
water, N. S.. spent part of the week in town at the vcom- 
pany’s New York office, 1 Madison Avenue. Mr. Hastings 
reports a strong demand for eastern spruce and hemlock 
and looks for a heavy movement during the spring. 

H. BE. Porter will represent in this market the Old Oregon 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash... well 
known producers of western spruce, fir and hemlock. Mr 
Porter has heretofore represented the Manchester) Lumber 
Company and will make his office at 179 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn. 

Handlers of fir doors and other fir products are of the 
opinion that there will be a considerable improvement in the 
demand for this class of stock the coming few months. The 
Pacific Mutual Door Company, whose eastern business 
is hamiled by C. W. Caley, Grand Central Terminai Building. 
is especially optimistic in this respect. The company rep- 
resents the largest single output of fir factory products, with 
yacitv of 100 cars of fir and spruce doors a month. 
and a similar quantity of fir and spruce moldings, finished 
columns, ete. 

Ss. E. Slaymaker & Co... West Virginia spruce manufac 
turers and wholesalers, Fifth Avenue Building. report a 
tirm demand tor spruce and Mr. Slaymaker is of the opinion 
that the coming few weeks will see a much firmer demand 
and a higher price situation. The company acts as selling 
agent for the West. Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. of 
Cuss, W. Va.. Perley & Crockett, Black Mountain, N. €., 
and the Honaker Lumber Company, of Honaker, Va. This 
list of mills assures a very large output and Mr. Slaymaker 
says that orders are coming well. 











THE TONAWANDAS. 

NorTH 'TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Guy White, W. H. 
Gratwick, G, A. Mitchell, J. L. Crane, Henry J. Me- 
Avoy, W. W. Weinheimer and C. N. Carney, of White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell, left this evening for New York 
where tomorrow evening the local corporation will enter 
tain the members of its associate companies at a dinner 
in the Hotel Vanderbilt. The associate companies are: 
The Hendrick-Caskey Company, of Buffalo, N. Y.; the 
Brown-Bates Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
Stevens-Eaton Company, of New York. A business meet- 
ing will also be held to consider plans for the approach- 
ing season. 

The army engineers at Washington, D. C., have recom- 
mended that an appropriation of $800,000 be made this 
winter to deepen the local harbor of the Niagara River to a 
depth of 23 feet. It is desired to have the improvement 
made as speedily as possivle, thus permitting the largest 
lake ves to come to the local port. 

Wallace G. Palmer, president of the W. G. Palmer Lum- 
ber Company. is laid up at bis home on Goundry Street 
with injuries sustained by falling on an icy sidewalk in 
front of his residence last night. His right shoulder was 
dislocated ; 

Loeal dealers who have been in the habit of importing 
considerable lumber from Canada by rail during the winter 
are not getting as much stock as formerly, due to the fair 
condition of most supplies and the higher prices which the 
producers are demanding. 

The W. G. Palmer Lumber Company elected the following 
officers Saturday: President, Wallace G. Palmer; vice presi- 
dent, George W. Gilmore: secretary, William A. Kohl; treas- 
urer, Fred R. Large. 

L. S. DeGraff,, of A. Weston & Son, and Mrs. DeGraff 
will leave in a few days for an extended pleasure trip to 
the Pacifie coast ; 

T. J. Wilson, ef the Wilson Lumber & Box Company, 
has returned from a trip to his former home at Rising 
Sun, Md 











HARDWOODS 
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PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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R.. GUM is one of our specialties; 


we have it in large quantities. 


he care is taken at our various 


mills to produce stock of high quality. 





Becca properly is very essential — 


we pile our product accordingly. 


"he care is exercised in sawing, 
e 


dging, trimming and piling. ° 


U- IFORM grading by efficient inspec- 


tion force, applied to all shipments. 


TU isrents customers, indicate the 


quality and service we can give you. 











Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 


| QUOIOUUOUOOITICVA S001 00 LETTS || 
PAEPCKE LEICHT: 
LUMBER COMPANY 


BAND MILLS AT : 


CHICAGO 
FOOSNOQVUQJOOLDLUGULUU LSU 0 UCSC SALUTE 


Rad Gun, 


Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture 


Quality with us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Telegeph' Ste, Heth, Ark. 


Mills and Office, 
Quigley, Ark. 





ardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 


150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum Noa. 1 & 2. 

200,000 ft. 1°’ Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3’’ Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 

100,000 ft. 1°’ Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘‘ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,“U{8 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbur;.N. C. 


| cp ompgsaapimmmmamaiai 


WANTED—A Buyer For 


E 
LOUISIANA ELM : 














To be shipped green, log run. 
Can cut any thickness desired. 


E. A. Mercadal, 
Audubon Building, 


Tit) Tit Nit My 


NEW ORLEANS, 


TUTTE TT 
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When You Buy 


Cypress <— 


and Rough and Dressed 


N. C. Pine 


manufactured from Virgin Growth 
Timber of the high quality of ours 
you'll know what perfection means in 
these woods. Try us on anysized order. 










































































Shipments by rail, sail and steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the output of th 
x Hilton-Dodge Lbr. Co. ' Savannah, Ga. 











‘A Phone Call 


at either Chicago or St. Louis places our entire organ- 
ization at your service. 

Your ticket, your berth and all details for your trip 
via C & EI is arranged for in a ‘‘ jiffy’? by men 
with whom courtesy is a fine habit. 


C& EL 


(Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad) 


Between 
Chicago and St. Louis 


Three ‘‘time saving’’ trains, daily each way. 


J. F. Govan, GAPD., 
icago 

\ Harrison 5115 

| Automatic 52-377 


F. J. Deicke, GAP D., 
St. Louis 


ny Main 3390 


*'| Central 314 Phones: 














P TENNESSEE AROMATIC | - | 


( 
| 















From our Cincinnati, Ohio 


RED CEDAR YARD. 








Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. 


4) GEO. C. BROWN & CO. jj 


MAIN OFFICE PROCTOR, ARK. 
















Eventually 


The Knife that will meet 
your requirements fully. 


not give it a trial now 
and save money? 


Give us a chance to show you. 


Ask for Booklet A. 


THE L. & I. J. 


140 Perry St., 


WHITE COMPANY, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 























FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The Buffalo and other 
western New York lumbermen who took in the State 
retailers’ convention at Albany have returned home 
well pleased with the manner in which the proceedings 
were consummated. They comment especially on the 
new feature of moving pictures, which were of much 
interest as well of benefit to those present, showing as 
they did the way in which lumber is handled from the 
stump to the ear. Buffalo and other cities in this sece- 
tion were also well represented at the salesmen’s con- 
vention and a number of salesmen from here will be 
oflicers and directors of the association this year. This 
will insure a successful quarterly meeting when the 
members come here during the convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber ~ Dealers? Association March 
4 and 5. 

Knowlton Mixer and A. J. Elias were among the 
lumbermen at Albany last week in attendance at the 
hearing on the subject of commission government and a large 
delegation was present from this city. Mr. Mixer said that 
the Lumber change and business men’s associations wanted 
a true business administration and they felt that they would 
get it if they could have the new charter which is proposed 
for this city. 

J. N. Seatcherd is still giving a large amount of his time 
to the Buffalo Terminal Commission. The real accomplish- 
yon so far by the commission are the placing of the new 
Lackawanna passenger station under contract and the fairly 
definite decision of the Lehigh Valley Railroad to build a 
station fronting on Main Street. Mr. Seatcherd states that 
the great problem of the New York Central station is still 
to be solved. <A sub-station at Main Street is aimed at, but 
no one yet has been able to solve the problem so long as the 
New York Central must run trains westward as well as east- 
ward out of that station. 

Building work is not being started to any extent at 
present, the permits for the last week amounting to only 
$55,000. Builders say, however, that the coming spring will 
be active, starting about March Ist. 








LUMBERMEN WILL BACK CANAL BILL. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 2.—Assemblyman John G. 
Jones, of Carthage, representing the second assembly 
district of Jefferson County, N. Y., in the State legis- 
lature, the father of much forestry and conservation 
legislation in the last legislature and the chairman of 
the conservation committee. of the assembly in the present 
legislature. is preparing to introduce this week a referendum 
bili providing for the appropriation of $55,000,000 to be 
used in constructing a canal from Carthage through this 
city to Lake Ontario, thus connecting the Black River Val- 
ley with Great Lakes and transatlantic navigation and mak- 
ing it one of the ports of the State. The bill also provides 
for the construction of the Chemung Canal connecting the 
barge canal system with the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the 
construction of the Glens Falls feeder and the Flushing- 
Jamaica Bay Canal. 

Lumbermen, pulp and paper manufacturers of this section 
are planning to use every effort, to have the bill carried and 
signed by the governor, as it will mean cheaper transporta- 
tion in getting lumber and other products in and out of 
this part of the State, have a tendency to boom this section 
as an industrial center and thereby bring about additional 
prosperity to northern New York. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—After two weeks of the 
severest winter weather that has visited New England 
in several years the customary January thaw has ar- 
rived a little later than usual. Warm southerly winds 
and rain have carried off most of the snow in the 
southern sections, but along the Canadian border, where 
the big: lumber camps are located, the snowfall was so 
heavy that the thaw has had little effect upon it. Lum- 
bermen expect the best season in years. 

Allan E. Hammond expects this week to open his 
new sawmill at Van Buren, which will make that town 
one of the most important lumbering centers in Maine. 
The Hammond mill will have an output of 15,000,000 feet 
of long lumber, 20,000,000 shingles, 7,500,000 lath and 
1,000,000 clapboards. The new mill is located on Violette 
Brook, a tributary of the St. John River. A dam which 
floods a wide area for four miles upstream has been built 
to be used as a log storage pond. The plant is regarded 
as the last word in modern construction. Its power is 
steam, and a large part of the fuel will be lumber waste. 
The mill is unique for Maine, as it is not located on 
“driving’ water. ‘The logs are cut on St. John River 
waters in New Brunswick, transported to St. Leonard's, 
across the river from Van Buren, by rail and thence to the 
mill, a distance of two miles, by gasoline tractors. 

Bids for dredging the Mystic River above Chelsea bridge 
have been opened by the Boston port directors. The re- 
moval of this shoal will permit lumber ships to dock at 
the river wharves without waiting for high tide. 

3uilders report that banks which have been unwilling 
to finance building operations are manifesting a more ac- 
commodating spirit, and they are preparing for a cessation 
of the inactivity of last week. This means well for the 
demand for spruce. fees 

A meeting to reorganize the building trades unions of 
Boston has been called by American Federation of Labor 
leaders for Friday night, February 6. This action was de- 
cided on at the Seattie convention last’ November, and in- 
ternational labor leaders are here to enforce their decision 
that Boston shall have but one building trades council, 
and that controlled by the federation. The employers are 
confident that the differences will be settled without serious 
trouble. 


FROM THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BaNncor, ME., Jan. 31.—Three days of thawing have 
taken away most of the snow in southern and central 
Maine, and reports from the North are that the snow 
remaining in the logging regions is in most places barely 
enough for hauling on the best roads, while on rough 
ground the teams are having hard work. 

Frank H. Thomas, of Bangor, and Earl E. Merrill, 
of East Eddington, have bought the business of A. F. 
Merrill & Co. at East Eddington. which they will continue 
under the same firm name. The plant consists of two 
sawmills and a spool mill, to which the new owners will 
add a novelty mill. : 

A. E. Hammond, of Van Buren, who last year sold his 
interest in the Van Buren Lumber Company to Stetson, 
Cutler & Co., who own and operate large lumber man- 
ufacturing plants at Van Buren, Ashland, Me., and St. 








John, N. B., has just completed a new plant at Allanda 
on Violette stream, one and a half miles from Van Buy 
post office. where he will employ 100 men, besides 1: 
crews in the woods getting out the log supply mor i 
mills. The main sawmill is 210 feet long by 50 fect in 
width, with a boiler house 45 by 55, machine shop 25 
60 and a pump house. ‘There is also a shingle shed 200 
SO feet, 2 storehouse 200 by 80 and a loading platfo: 
300 feet Jong. The mill will have an annual capacity 
about 15,600,000 feet of long lumber, 20,000,000 shing 
7,500,000 lath and 1,000,000 clapboards. The mill is on ¢ 
line of the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, and has exc 
lent facilities for receiving logs by rail as well as f 
shipping the manufactured product. The crews at work 
in the New Brunswick woods for the Hammond mill wi|! 
get out 15,000,000 feet of spruce logs and 2,000,000 fe: 
of cedar. The completion of the new mill gives Van Bur 
three large lumber manufacturing St. 
John Lumber Company, probably the largest in New En; 
land, the Van Buren Company’s mills and Hammond's. 


i 








Time your spring visit to New York or Chicago to 
enable you to attend the Forest Products Exposition. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 3.—A judgment of wide interest 
to the lumber trade was delivered by the judicial com 
mittee of the British Privy Council last week in thi 
case of the MacLaren Lumber Company against thi 
attorney general of Quebec. It arose out of a dispute 
over rights to the bed of the Gatineau River at Paugan 
Chutes between the MacLarens, who are the riparia: 
owners, and Hanson Bros. of Montreal—who were 
granted certain water power privileges there—and the 
attorney general of Quebec, who intervened to maintain 
their title granted in 1899. The case has resulted in a 
victory in the highest court for the MacLaren Lumber 
Company. 

In its practical result the outcome of the case affects 
titles on the Gatineau and all other rivers of the same 
character flowing into the Ottawa from the north. In 











rivers such as the Gatineau, which are not navigable 


for boats or for floating down cribs of timber, people 
buying land bounded by the river bank go to the 
middle of the stream and, if they own the banks on 
both sides, they own the entire bed of the river subject 
to uses for floating timber and like purposes in favor 
of the public. 

The privy council found the greatest difficulty in de 
ciding whether the Gatineau was a ‘‘floatable river’ 
within the meaning of section 400 of the law governing 
the case and, owing to its importance, left the interpreta 
tion of section 400 untouched in its judgment. It eventually 
will nave to be decided, involving, as it does, a question of 
the rights of the public to the beds of navigable and navi- 
gable rivers in Canada. 

The Northern Construction Company (Ltd.) has been 
granted permission by the minister of interior to cut timber 
on a tract of unsurveyed land in the Brazeau division of 
the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve. About 250,000 rail 
way ties will be cut. 

A Canadian parcels post system will go into operation 
February 10. During the first three months the maximum 
weight of parcels will be 6 pounds and after this, 11 pounds. 
Rates are on the zone system, based on provincial bound- 
aries instead of mileage. 

The cold period and heavy snowstorms of the last month 
have created ideal facilities for hauling logs from the 
bush to the lakes, which are frozen thick. 

The retail lumber business has’ prospered in spite of the 
financial depression. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 2.—Reports from various parts 
of eastern Canada indicate that there has been more than 
the usual activity in the lumber camps, partly owing 
to the fact that labor was plentiful and wages some 
what lower than in other years, and as a result lumbermen 
have been able thoroughly to man their camps. As an offset 
to cheaper labor, however, lumbermen are forced to pay 
more for their supplies, so that the cost of getting out lum 
ber will not be any lower than in other years. 

Lumbermen everywhere are expecting that higher prices 
will prevail during 1914 than was the case last year. Al- 
ready building operations as a result of easier money are 
becoming brisker and the probabilities are that there will be 
a much larger number of buildings erected during the com- 
ing season than was the case a year ago. Canada is receiv- 
ing between 400,000 and 500,000 immigrants each year. 
These new comers have to be housed and provided with ma- 
chinery, transportation facilities, ete., all of which means 
business for the lumber merchant. In addition, the re- 
moval of the duty on lumber entering the United States is 
having a stimulating effect upon the industry, as well as 
affecting the price. Shipments to the United States are 
likely to inerease and in this way offset the lessened quan- 
tity sent to Great Britain. Last year there was shipped 
from Montreal to Great Britain, Europe, South Africa and 
Australia 105,819,167 feet, board measure, as compared 
with 109,370,764 feet for the previous year. Of the total 
shipments made in 1913 Great Britain received 101,543,000, 
South Africa 4,011,000 and Australia and New Zealand 
264,000 feet. 

The pulp and paper industry in eastern Canada continues 
in a satisfactory condition, The last Government report 
covering the period ended September 30 gave the following 
figures for the Canadian exports of paper to the United 
States as follows: Six months ending September 30, 1913, 
$5,512,000; corresponding period 1912, $2,206,000; corre- 
sponding period 1911, $1,176.000. ey ‘the same period, 
the Canadian exports of wood pulp to bay United States 
have been: 1913, $2,646,000; 1912, $2,627,000; 1911, 
$2,364,000. ” ‘These figures indic: ite that an. “increasingly large 
amount of wood pulp is manufactured into paper at home 
and the finished product exported. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 2.—W. H. Mueller, of Van- 
couver, has purchased the holdings of the Stave Lake 
Timber Company, which amount to about 80,000,000 feet 
of timber on Stave Lake. Logging will begin shortly. 
George P. Challenger will superintend operations. ‘A 
sawmill of about 50,000 feet capacity will be erected by 
independent parties, who will secure other timber from 
nearby limits. 

P. D. Roe, well known in the lumber industry, in which 
he is one of the pioneers, who was first mayor of Port 
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Moody a year, was reélected to that honorable position 

r 191 
- ndsley Bros., of Spokane, who carry on a large pole in- 
dustry in the interior, with offices at Nakusp on Arrow Lake, 
have awarded a contract for the deliver of 11,000 poles 
this year to the Okanagan sawmills. This company sup- 
plicd the firm with 12,000 poles last year. 

George H. Green, of Rossland, is taking out bolts near 
Gren City, in the Kootenay, with the intention of starting 
a suingle mill at that point in the spring. 

looks as if the deal for the absorption of the Ocean 
ails Company, as outlined a month or so ago, has not gone 
through. Herbert Fleishhacker, president of the Anglo- 
London and Paris Bank of San Francisco, whose name was 
mentioned in connection with the matter, was in Vancouver 
a day or two ago, and denied the interests controlled by 
himself and his brother would take over the Ocean Falls 
plint. This is borne out by the application made in supreme 
court in Vancouver for permission to advertise the Ocean 
fails saw and pulp mills for sale in papers in New York, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, Seattle and Vancouver. This 
application was stood over, because of the objection of the 
Crone company, a creditor to the extent of $23,000. 

«. T. W. Piper, of Vancouver, who has a mill in Burnaby, 
is buying limits near Port Haney and may erect a shingle 
ml 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Joun, N. B., Feb. 2.—The Maritime Dredging & 
Construction Company, which has taken over the con- 
tract for the construction of three steamship berths at 
West St. John, the contract of Connolly & Charleson for 
that work having been canceled, has awarded to Thomas 
Bell of this city a contract for 5,000,000 feet of hard 
pine timber to be obtained in the Southern States. The 
timber contracts that had been made by Connolly & 
Charleson have been taken over by the Maritime com- 
pany. These call for about 8,000,000 feet of hemlock 
timber, which is now being gotten out in Queens County, 
and about 1,500,000 feet of hardwood timber from 
Charleton and Victoria counties. The subcontract for the 
crib timber work has been awarded to D. C. Clark, an 
experienced wharf builder of this city, and he will be 
required to build 2,240 lineal feet, which must be of 
great depth in order to provide for the rise and fall 
of the tide in the harbor, which averages over 20 feet. 

A Halifax newspaper says that employment agents 
were in that city last week looking for 300 men to work 
in the Nova Scotia lumber woods, and that it was very 
difficult to get men of the right kind, and that it was 
expected a hundred experienced men would be taken over 
trom New Brunswick. 

There has been in recent years a great development of the 
pulp and paper industry in Newfoundland. In the gov- 
ernor’s speech at the opening of the legislature | of that 
ishind last week it was noted that the value of the ex- 
port of pulp and paper for the fiscal year was $1,562,805, 
and the fiscal vear 1912, $2,383.615: while for the last 
six manths of 1913 the value was $1,900,000 showing a con- 
tinued rapid increase from year to year. Newfoundland 
has great water powers, and British as well as American 
investors are looking into the opportunities for their de- 
velopment, in connection with the development of the tim- 
ber and other resources of the island. 
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I. R. Crossette, 


MUSKEGON, Micu., Feb. 4.—I. R. Crossette, a well known 
lumber dealer of this city, died suddenly January 28, of 
apoplexy. Mr. Crosette was born in Three Rivers, Mich., Oc- 
tober 24, 1853. He attended the public schools of Three 
Rivers and the high schools at Grand Rapids and Ann Arbor, 
before entering the University of Michigan, where he gradu- 
ated in 1881 from the literary department. He was the 
author of some excellent short stories and poetry. Following 
his graduation he came to Muskegon with his father and en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business. In 1895 Mr. Cros- 
sette started a retail lumber yard. which he conducted up to 
the time of his death. In 1889 he was united in marriage 
with Miss Flora A. Smith at Winfield, N. Y. Besides his 
widow. he leaves two daughters. Mr. Crosette was a member 
of the Historical Club of Muskegon since its organization. 








William Dickson Reeves. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

IIeLENA, ARK., Feb. 3.—William Dickson Reeves, of the 
W. D. Reeves Lumber Company, this city, one of the fore- 
most representatives of the southern manufacturing frater- 
nity, was almost instantly killed in an automobile accident 
near his home this afternoon. The machine in which he was 
driving turned over and crushed him to death. Frank, his 
young son, who occupied a seat in the rear of the car, was 
lifted from the ditch unhurt. Mr. Reeves, with his son, was 
just starting on a hunting expedition and was leaving the 
house. The recent rains rendered the streets treacherous 
and the big car became unmanageable, skidding into the 
ditch. Mr. Reeves moved to this vicinity twenty-five years 
ago and established his first sawmill in Helena seventeen 
years ago. He is survived by his widow and five children, 

the eldest, a daughter , being away at school. 





W. B. Carlin. 


Jerrris, LA... Feb. 3.—W. B. Carlin. manager of D. K. 
Jeffris & Co., of this city. passed away January 18. Death 
was due to bronchial pneumonia. The remains were sent 
to his old home at Oconto, Wis., where interment was made 
January 22. Mr. Carlin has been identified with the saw- 
inill machinery and lumber manufacturing business practic- 
ally all of his life, havinz been associated with the Allis- 
“halmers Manufacturing Company, the Giddings & Lewis 
Manufacturing Company, the Weyerhaeuser Manufacturing 
Company at Lake Labaganon, the Denkman interests at 
Natalbany, La, and last year he built a plant for T. B. 
Walker on the Pacific coast. He assumed charge of the 
hew plant of D. K. Jeffris & Co. at Jeffris several months 
“go and in that short time the company had begun to con- 
sider him a valuable and very efficient man and keenly feels 
the loss. In fact he will be missed by the lumber and ma- 
chinery industries of the whole country. Besides a widow. 
biol sons, all of whom reside in Wisconsin, mourn his 

‘ath. 





Francis W. Plant. 


Jonipr, Ibt., Keb. 3.—Francis W. Plant, formerly a mem- 
cy of FF. W. and HL. B. Plant, manufacturers of sash, doors, 
hliinds ete., died in this city January 21. Mr. Plant was 
horn in Utica, N. Y., September 18, 1848. He entered 
liumilton College in Utica in 1860 and was graduated in 
1864. He then entered the employ of the Oneida Bank of 
'tiea and later removed to Cairo, Ill., returning to Utica in 
1865, where he began a book and stationery business. In 


1870 he moved to Joliet and entered the lumber business. 
He is survived by four daughters and one son. His wife 
died in 1889. 





John P, Dalquist. 


TINTAH, MINN., Feb. 3.—John P. Dalquist, banker and 
lumber dealer of this place, died suddenly January 21, at 
the Hotel Dyckman, Minneapolis, where a was attending 
the convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Mr. Dalquist was 38 years old and death is thought 
to have been caused by heart failure. 





P. G. Frederick. 


BurLer, Pa., Feb. 4.—P. G. Frederick, 62 years old, a 
well known lumber dealer of Chicora, died January 2 22. He 
had been interested in business at Chicora since i872. Be- 
sides 2 widow he leaves one son, Richard J.,; Frederick, of 
P. G. Frederick & Co., of Millerstown, and iwo daughters, 
Ethel M. and Ellen C. Frederick, of Chicora. 





Joseph Lytle. 


HoQquiAM, WASH., Feb. 8.—Joseph Lytle, 56 years old, 
died at his home here today. Death resulted from a shock 
caused by a fall at his home a week ago Sunday, when his 
right arm was broken at the shoulder. Mr. Lytle, with his 
brother Robert Lytle, was a pioneer of Hoquiam and of the 
lumber business in this section. In 1892 the Hoquiam Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company was ifounded by them, the company 
at present having one of the largest mills in the Northwest. 





William Prior Chute. 


Worvurn, Mass., Feb. 3.—William Prior Chute, a member 
of the lumber firm Cummings & Chute, died at his home 
here last week. Mr. Chute, who was 58 years old, was born 
in Bridgeton, N. 8., and came to Woburn when twenty-three 
years old. In 1883 he organized the firm of which he was 
a member until his death. He was a Mason, an Odd Fellow 
and held membership in the 'Towando Club. A widow and 
two sons, William P. Chute, jr., of Somerville, and Louis 
A, Chute, this city, survive him. 





Rufus 8S. Page. 


BURLINGTON, ME., Feb. 2.—Rufus S. Page, of this city, one 
of the best known lumbermen on Penobscot waters, died 
January 31, at the age of 47. He was the son of the late 
Gardner Page and since the death of the latter had continued 
the lumber business that has for generations been the occu- 
pation of the family. He is survived by his widow and three 
small children. 





Ebenezer R. Ayres. 

SAGINAW, MICuH., Feb. 38.—Ebenezer R. Ayres, a prominent 
lumberman of this section, died at his home here January 28 
from heart trouble. He was born in Troy, N. Y., in 1841, 
and came to Michigan when a boy. He enlisted in the war 
and after that conflict was over engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business in Sandusky for twenty years. In 1885 he 
came to Saginaw, where he also operated a lumber yard some 
years. The remains were taken to Sandusky for interment, 
His widow and one son, Fred S. Ayres, of St. Paul, Minn., 
survive him. . 





E. M. Forsythe. 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 3.—E. M. Forsythe, one of the best 
known log buyers in central Kentucky, died suddenly at 
Harrodsburg, February 2. He had been to a timber tract 
near Harrodsburg to look into a purchase of walnut logs 
and while returning was stricken with heart failure, dying 
in his buggy. 





George Seeger, Sr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.—While talking with members 
of his family, George Seeger, sr., dropped dead at his home 
in Lafayette January 29. He was 66 years old and was en- 
gaged in the retail lumber business. At one time he was a 
member of the city council of Lafayette and had always 
taken an active part in politics. 





Prank M. Snook. 


BLuE ASH, OH10, Feb. 2.—Frank M, Snook, of the retail 
lumber firm Snook & Veith, died at his home recently at the 
age of 54 years. He was superintendent of the Dana Manu- 
facturing Company for twenty-five years. The Masonic order 
conducted the funeral services. 





Edwin Scott Stevens. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINN., Feb. 3.—Edwin Scott Stevens, for 
fifty-five years a resident of Minnesota, died here this morn- 
ing at the age of 74. Mr. Stevens was born at Westfield, 
N. B., and came to Minnesota when the State was a terri- 
tory. He followed lumbering on the upper Mississippi and 
its tributaries for twenty-five years. In 1890 he came to 
Grand Rapids. Besides Mrs. Stevens he is survived by two 
children, Mrs. FE. J. Luther, of Grand Rapids, and Fred J. 
Stevens, of Watertown, S. D. 





Mrs. Rosa Herrmann Susswein. 
New York, Feb. 3.—Mrs. Rosa Hermann Susswein, presi- 
dent of the If. Herrmann Lumber Company, this city, died 
January 16 at her home. 





Mrs. Lulu May Billmeyer. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., Feb. 2.—Herman D. Billmeyer, of the 
H. D. Billmeyer Lumber Company, this city, is receiving 
condolences on the death of his wife, Mrs. Lulu May Bill- 
meyer, which occurred January 27 at the Western Maryland 
Hospital, following an operation. Mrs. Billmeyer was a 
daughter of James S. Johnson and besides her husband is 
survived by one son. 





Dewitt Courtney. 
CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Feb. 4.—Dewitt Courtney. presi- 
dent of the Courtney Company, this city, passed away 
January 20. Mr. Courtney was 66 years old. 





IN THE United States cotton waste is the material 
universally used in wiping and cleaning machinery. In 
many industrial plants in Germany soft cotton cloths 
about 20 by 20 inches in size and with hemmed edges 
are issued to the workmen. As one becomes dirty he 
exchanges it for a clean one. The initial cost of 6,000 
such wiping cloths is about $343 and the cost of washing 
3,000 of them monthly is about $171 a year, or a total 
of $535, including $21 interest on the investment. It 
is estimated that for the same use 7,937 pounds of waste 
would be needed at a cost of $600. The former plan 
therefore saves $65 plus the stock of cloths left on hand 
at the end of the year. 





Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Main Office, COLFAX, LA. 
Branch Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PILED AT COLFAX, LA. 


QUARTERED W HITE OAK. 
*14,760' 4/4 10” & Wider, Lge gt 14 and 16’, 
570 . Ag 








*77,570' 4 6 to 9” FAS Ne rr and 16’ 

PLAIN WHITE K. 
47,201’ 4/4 FAS—50/60% 14’ aa 16’. 
*10,402’ 5/4 FAS Step Plank—50 60% 14’ and 16’, 
59,306’ 4/4 No. Pr. Common—50% 14’ and 16’. 

PLAIN RED OAK. 
*14,361' 5/4 FAS Step Plank—50/60% 14’ and 16’. 
*13,590' 3/4 No. 1 Common—50% 14’ and 16’, 
*76,580' 4/4 No. 3 —-_- 50% 14’ and 16’. 
ASH. 
*36,160' 4/4 No. 3 Common—40/50% 14’ and i6’. 
*38,160' 6/4 an nd 8/4 Backing Bds.—40/50% 14° and 
16’. 


COTTONWOOD. 
*15,700' 4/4 18/22” Panel—60% 14’ and 16’. 
*26,200' 4/4 13/17” ary | Boards—60% 14’ and 16’, 
» GUM. 
*17,209' 6/4 & 8/4 at Bas. —60% 14’ ard 16’. 
* 5,000 4/4 No. 


*13,940' 4/4 No. 


2 Com, & Bet.—30/50% 14’ and 16’. 
QRTD. SYCAMORE 
2 Com, & Bet. —60% 14’ and 16’. 
CYPRESS. 
*17,590' 8/4 FAS—60/70% 14’ and 16’. 
*50,901' 8/4 Select—60/70% 14’ and 16’. 
*30,900' 6/4 No. 1 Barn—50/60% 14’ and 16’. 
*29,502' 6/4 & 8/4 Backing Bds.—14’ and 16’. 
PILED AT PADUCAH, KY. 
QRTD. WHITE OAK. 





*10,412’ 4/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet.—30% 14’ and 16’. 
COTTONWOOD. 
* 1,830’ 4/4 13/17 Box Boards—30% 14’ and 16’. 
*15,980' 4/4 FAS—35/40% 14’ and 16’. 
*10,250' 4/4 No. 1 Common—30% 14’ and 16’. 
* $8,490’ 4/4 No, 2 bey 14’ and 16’. 
SAP GUM 
*64,089' 8/4 Backing Boards 0°: 14’ and 16’. 
ED GUM. 
*22,695' 4/4 No ae... & Bet.—20/25% 14’ & 16’. 
BLACK GUM. 
*36,038' 4/4 No, 2 Com, & Bet.—20/25% 14’ and 16’. 
CYPRESS. 
*13,240' 8/4 No. 2 Shop & Bet.—30% 14’ and 16’. 
* 0’ 10/4 No. “2g Shop & Bet.—30% 14’ and 16’. 
s 12/4 Rng 2 Shop & Bet.—40% 14’ and 16’. 
*34,003' 4/4 No. 1 Boxing—50% 14’ and 16’. 
*41,380' 4/4 No. 2 Boxing—50% 14’ and 16’. 
*18,360' 8/4 Dicking, all 18 and 20’. 


*16,373’ 10/4 Dicking, all 18 and 20’. 
*32,710' 4/4 Pec 16’. 


*59,165' 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet.—50% 14’ and 16’. 
SOFT MAPLE. 
*123,480' 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet.—50% 14’ and 16’. 
HICKORY. 
ae ‘ 4 No. ‘om, & Bet.—45%™% 14’ and 16’. 
‘om, & Bet.—60% 14’ and 16’. 
tom. & Bet.—10% 14’ and 16’. 





NUT. 
‘om, & la 14’ and 16’. 


* 8,940’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet.—30% 14’ and 16’. 

All of the above is band sawn, dry, and ready for 
immediate shipment, 

Items marked with * are specials, and we will be 
glad to quote you attractive prices on same, 

In addition to stock listed, we also have a_ well 
assortment of the other grades and thicknesses in all 
kinds of Hardwoods. 

Send inquiries either to Colfax, La., or to Chi- 
cago, 
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|W. VA. “SPRUCE sx aa0 HARDWOODS | 








William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: - . 








MARION, VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° : WEST VIRGINIA 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:s—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 














““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
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KANSAS CITY 


“Better” Yard Stock 


Because That Is Our Business. 





A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 


Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas- 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 





— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES a 
Douglas Fir Lumber P —” 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles sale ahem. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles So 
sé se 9? ecurity B’ Zz 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality Sait Lake City, Uteh 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


Southwestern Sales Office: | 
647 Brandeis Building. 
Omaha, Nebr. 












For Quality 


YELLOW PINE, WESTERN PINE, 
OAK AND FENCE POSTS 


We are in position to satisfy you. 


CRESCENT LUMBER CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


H. H. Hutchinson. J. F. Jamison. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 
You 


<= REDWOOD 


do not fai! to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 





Kansas City 
Mo. 


When 


Kansas City, Mo. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 





























J. M. 


ernardin Lumber Company 





LONG AND SHORT LEAI 
YELLOW PINE 


KANSAS CITY, 








MISSOURL 














{ How Do You Meet Your Prospect? | 


Your first impression will turn the tide of his interest to or 
from you. 

When you hand him your card, is it attractive in itself or 
merely an impassive object? 

Hand him a Peerless Patent Book Form Card, which will refiect 
credit on yourself and your house, and you huve met the first 
requirement of salesmanship—interest! 

Because of the smvuothness of the edge when detached: the 
quality of theengraving on it, and the fact that you take it from 
a seal leather case, where every card 















is clean and smooth. NOTE: 
It is a money saving card, because Smooth 
you havo the use of every card Edge 
None to throw out because Wh 
soiled or crumpled. D ~ d 
Write for etache 


sample 
book. 


Write 
to- 
day Ap- 
pear- 
OTEEL COMPANY a of 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
€.K.HARRIS 


GALES AcenT 


neat 
card 
In Cuse 


FIGHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 








QUALITY HOUSE 
Engravers Printers Die Embossers 
a 61-63 East Adams Street, coment 








George L. Green, who operates a sawmill at Newport, 
Ark., recently calied on Chicago lumbermen. 


J. H. Faust, head of J. H. Faust & Co., Padueah, 
Ky., arrived in Chicago Thursday morning to look 
after business for his coneern. 

1.) 3. 


° Jones, 
Dooley 


secretary and treasurer of the F. T. 
Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., spent sev 


eral days with the Chicago trade this week. 


H. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Company, Marsh 


field, Wis., was a recent caller at Chicago lumber 
ottices. 
R. E. MacLean, general manager of the I. Stephen- 


son Company, Wells, Mich., paid Chicago one of his 
periodical visits this week. 


H. S. Hagerty, of the Moore-Hagerty Lumber Com- 
pany, Hattiesburg, Miss., spent several days with the 
Chicago lumber trade this week. 


J. K. Wesson, of St. Louis, Mo., who represents the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company, was a visitor at Chi- 
cago lumber offices several days this week, 


J. M. Wells, of St. Louis, Mo., who is connected 
with the American Hardwood Lumber Company, spent 
several days with the Chicago trade this week. 


Alexander Page, head of the Alexander Page Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week, looking after business and meeting friends. 


Rk. W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago last 
Saturday on business in the interest of his concern. 


Paul D. Rust, secretary of the Gulf Lumber Com- 
pany, Fullerton, La., and who makes his home in Bos 
ton, Mass., was in Chicago last Tuesday, greeting 
friends and acquaintances and looking after business. 


W. S. Winegar, general manager of the Vilas County 
Lumber Company, of Fosterville, Wis., called on a 
number of his friends in the local lumber trade this 
week. 


Charles A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Com 
pany, Seattle, Wash., spent several days in Chicago this 
week, greeting friends and acquaintances and looking 
afte 


R. L. Murphy was appointed tie and timber agent 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacifie Rail- 
way Company, January 19. Mr. Murphy's headquar 
ters are at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


business. 


Rowland 8S. Utley, formerly representing the Aber 
deen Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly 
with his headquarters at Pittsburgh, has joined the 
Chicago salesmen’s colony, handling this territory for 
the above company. 


FE. S. Nichols, of the Shadbolt & Boyd Tron Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., spent several days in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Nichols’ company deals in wagon stock 
ete. and he called on the local trade handling such 
material. 


I, M. Baker, treasurer of the Hardwood Mills Lum 
ber Company, Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned last 
Saturday from a two weeks’ trip to mill points in the 
South. Mr. Baker states he found business men in 
that part of the country in an optimistie and hopeful 
frame of mind; an improvement in conditions is al- 
ready noticeable and prospects are encouraging. 

J. A. Terry, of Buffalo, Wyo., manager of the Pio- 
neer Lumber Company, at that place, was an enter- 
taining caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER 


MAN this week. Mr, Terry looks forward to a very 
prosperous year, as he is located in an agricultural 
ind stock-raising section where the crop outlook is 


excellent. 


R. Kleinpell, of Flint, Mich., of the Flint Lumber 
Company, one of the best known retailers and former 
traveling salesmen in the State, accompanied by Mrs, 
Kleinpell, was in Chicago Monday on his return from 


a two weeks’ visit at his old home at Cassville, Wis. 
From Chicago Mrs. Kleinpell returned to Flint and 
Mr. Kleinpell went to Battle Creek to attend the 


annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


On Tuesday J. W. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., 
John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and F. D. Boll- 
inan, of Leavenworth, Kan., passed through Chicago 
en route to Washington, where they will meet Arthur 
L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich.; C. A. Pollock, of Cold- 
water, Mich.; L. W. Smith, of Ionia, Mich.; two lum- 
ber retailers from Indiana and possibly two from Ne- 
braska, In fact, more than twenty are expected. Their 
headquarters will be at the Shoreham Hotel, and in 
company with L. C. Boyle, attorney of Kansas City; 


they will on Thursday appear before the State a) 
Foreign Committee of the House to present the vie 
point of lumber retailers in connection with the tra: 
commission bill now before that committee. 


Harvey ‘‘Saws’’ Avery, now a resident of rave: 
City, Mich., passed through Chicago, Thursday, on h 
return from Indianapolis, where he attended the reuni 
of the ‘‘ Atkins Pioneers.’’ Mr. Avery, who is one « 
the oldest saw men in the country in point of servic: 
has been with E. C. Atkins & Co, for twenty-two 
twenty-three years. The meeting was attended by men 
bers of the Atkins firm and employees who have been 
service for twenty years or more. Mr. Avery says th: 
the gathering was a most enjoyable one and profitalh 
to the company and those present. It was a busine 
and social affair, Mr. Avery does not pound the roa 
quite so hard as he used to, but insists he is still able t 
give some of the young men pointers about saws an 
saw fitting. Only last week he had personally to supe: 
intend the redressing and truing of a pair of 11-ine} 
band wheels. 


LIEUT. C. A. SCHENCK GOES TO GERMANY. 

In the current issue of ‘‘ Biltmore Doings’’ just rm 
ceived, Lieut. C. A. Schenck, writing under date ot 
January 1, 1914, from Darmstadt, Germany, make 
announcement of the discontinuance of the Biltmor 
Forest School and of the removal of his permanent 
residence to the German Fatherland, which he left 
about nineteen years ago to take up the somewhat 
notable work which he has performed for the 
ot forestry in the United States. 

Lieutenant Schenck came to the United 
an expert forester trained in the German 
practice, and yet was not one of those theoretical mer 
unable practically to apply old world experience ti 
the vastly different American conditions. His work 
was always eminently practical and useful, although 
of late vears not particularly compensatory becaus 
the increasing supply of forestry graduates in’ the 
United States has not been met by a proportionately, 
increasing demand for their service. The Biltmore 
Forest School has twenty students enrolled this vear, 
where forty or more would have been required to sup 
port the teaching staff required. Having brought the 
hest of German forestry to the United States he an 





Causs 


States as 


schools and 





LIRUT.. €. A. 


SCTIENCK, 
Now of Darmstadt, Germany 
nounces that he will now take back the best of Amer 
ican ideas and practice to forestry work in Germany. 
Professor Schenck is a picturesque and convincing 
writer and speaker and in his farewell message says 
some very interesting things that will be later re 
viewed. There is space here only for a brief and in 
effective expression of the regret which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN feels, in Common with the lumber and 
forestry interests in general, at the loss to America 
of this prominent leader and educator in the cause 
of forestry and conservation as applied to practical 
lumbering and lumber manufacturing conditions. 





HERE FROM YOKOHAMA. 

J. G, McClurg, managing director of the Imperial 
Lumber Company, of Yokohoma, was a welcome caller 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. 
This is a company organized in 1910, which has been 
manufacturing about two years, making a specialty of 
oak and oak flooring. The company has a cirenlar saw 
mill but Mr. McClurg on this trip to the United States 
is arranging for a band mill and the company is alsa 
putting in a veneer mill. It has the only dry kilns in 
Japan, Mr. MeClurg says, and so far as he knows the 
only one in the Orient, and the idea of drying lumber 
artificially is a puzzle to the Japs. The planing mill 
is equipped with Berlin flooring machines and some Fay 
Egan machinery. 

Mr. McClurg is a native of Pittsburgh and has been 
practically all his life in the hardwood lumber business 
in California, New Mexico and elsewhere, though with 


wae 
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sone flyers in Alaska gold mining. He is an old-time 
bscriber to and reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
d ever since the Imperial Lumber Company was estab- 
}shed in Yokohoma there has been correspondence be 
tween it and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on various sub- 


Cts. 





HE KNOWS SAWS. 


After a service of thirty-seven years with Henry 
isston & Sons, of, Philadelphia, William Miller 
vered his connection with that concern and Febru- 
vy 1 became associated with the Simonds Manufae 
turing Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago. 
ir. Miller is considered’ to be one of the most experi- 





WILLIAM MILLER, OF FITCHBURG, MASS 


enced and efficient men connected with the saw, knife 
and fileemaking business and few men have a wider 
acquaintance among hardware jobbers and = dealers 
and dumber manufacturers throughout the United 
States and Canada than he emoys. Mr, Miller has 
already taken up his active work in the executive 
oflices of the Simonds company in Fitchburg. 





SASH AND DOOR PLANT BURNS. 

Fire destroved the plant of the Curtis Door & Sash 
Company, at 2855 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, Mon- 
day night, February 2, and threatened a lumber vard 
to the south of the plant as well as a number of 
small buildings and dwellings adjacent to the Curtis 
plant. The fire started in the paint room and had 
yvained considerable headway before it was discov- 
ered. During the fifteen minutes before the fire de- 
partment reached the scene the flames reached such 
a stage that the most the firemen could do was to 
keep the fire from spreading to other property. Spon- 
taneous combustion is given as the probable origin 
of the fire. 

The office and buildings were gutted and two fire- 
men were injured by falling walls. <A telephone pole 
carrying a network of wires fell on the back of a fire 
horse, killing it instantly. Officials of the company 
estimate the loss at between $150,000 and $200,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

Temporary offices have been established at 904 
Great Northem Building, and work on the old office 
is being rushed so that the business can be handled 
from the old address in the course of two weeks. 
There will be no interruption of business, as all or- 
ders that can not be shipped from Chicago will be 
handled from the Wausau (Wis.), Detroit (Mich.), or 
Clinton (lowa) branches of the company. 





ACQUIRES CONTROLLING INTEREST. 

F. R. Whiting, of the Whiting Lumber Company, 
North Philadelphia, Pa., has bought a controlling in- 
terest in the Port Huron Lumber Company, Port 
Huron, Mich. The Port Huron Lumber Company has 
a large and uptodate plant and Mr. Whiting an- 
nounces that a hardwood flooring department will be 
added later. Mr. Whiting is a native of Michigan 
and has a rounded experience not only of manufactur- 
ing but of marketing Michigan products. Both com- 
panies will mutually profit by the handling of the 
Michigan woods, consisting of white pine, hemlock 
and maple flooring and Coast cedar products, through 
the Philadelphia yards. 





LUMBERMAN ENTERS LAND AND TIMBER 
BUSINESS. 

ONTONAGON, Micu., Feb, 3.—Thornton A. Green has 
resigned as secretary and general manager of the Green- 
wood Lumber Company, of this city, and has sold his 
interests in the company to C. H. Worcester. Mr. Green 
has bought all the cut-over land of the company and 
will enter the land and timber business. Mr. Worcester 
became associated with Mr. Green in 1908 when he 
bought the sawmill of MeMillan brothers, which was one 
of the first to saw hemlock lumber in quantities in this 
district, and reorganized the business under the name 
of the Greenwood Lumber Company. The company now 
employs over 400 men and owns more than 25,000 acres 
of land in Ontonagon and Carp Lake townships. Mr. 
Green will continue to make Ontonagon his home and 
will remain president of the Ontonagon Railroad, which 
was built by him and his associates in 1903. 





HONORED ON FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


President of Lumber Company Tendered a Banquet 
By Employees—Given Loving Cup. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 26. Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 24, the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel was the scene 
of a brilliant and happy gathering, the occasion being 
a banquet tendered by his employees, on his fiftieth 
birthday to Robert Forster Whitmer, president of Wil- 
liam Whitmer & Sons (Ine.), one of the most promi- 
nent lumber concerns in Philadelphia, and the presenta- 
tion to him of a handsome gold loving cup. 

Around the banquet board were seated 125 employees 
of the company, R. 8S. Coryell presiding as toastmaster, 
arrangements for the celebration having been made 
under the direction of W. P. Craig, A. T. Peale, R. 8. 
Coryell, T. E. Coale and R. B. Horsburgh. 

On one side of the guest of honor at the banquet 
table was seated his wife and on the other side his 
mother, both deeply appreciative of the honor done 
husband and son in recognition of the staunch busi- 
ness and personal friendships made through years of 
industry and integrity and a thoughtfulness for those 
employed by and associated with him that has helped 
to increase the efficiency of every one of them and to 
cause it to be said truly that ‘‘in the lumber business 
of Pennsylvania no name glows brighter than that of 
Robert Forster Whitmer.’’ 

KF. H. Ely made the presentation speech in presenting 
the beautiful gold loving cup to the honor guest and 
expressed in eloquent terms the esteem in which Mr. 
Whitmer is held by his associates and employees, con- 
gratulated him upon having reached his fiftieth mile- 
stone and the zenith of a successful career and wished 
for him many returns of the day, that he might long 
continue and many times repeat the successes that had 
rewarded his efforts in the past. 

Overcome with emotion at this splendid expression of 
esteem from employees and associates, Mr. Whitmer 
feelingly acknowledged the gift, expressed gratification 
at the loyalty shown to the business that was founded 
by his father and continued by him as executive head, 
and promised a continuance of his best efforts in behalf 
of the business and of those who were in any way con- 
nected wtih its operation, 

Mr. Whitmer besides being president of William 


Whitmer & Sons (Ine.), is president and manager of 


R. F. WHITMER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
President Whitmer Lumber Company. 


the Champion Lumber Company, of Crestmont, N. C., 
president of the Tennessee & North Carolina Railroad 
Company, president of the Parsons Pulp & Lumber 
Company, of Dobbin, W. Va., and president of the Cen- 
tral West Virginia & Southern Railroad Company, giving 
much of his personal attention to all of these proper- 
ties. 

He is a son of William and Katherine Forster 
Whitmer and was born in Hartleton, Pa., on January 
25, 1864. His father was a prominent lumber mer- 
chant, beginning his lumber career in 1872, when he 
organized at Sunbury, Pa., the firm of Whitmer & Co., 
lumber dealers. Later this firm became Whitmer & 
Forster and still later, on the retirement of Mr. Forster, 
became Whitmer & Trexler. The firm operated largely 
in the mountain regions of Pennsylvania and, in ¢o- 
Operation with the Linden Hill Lumber Company, also 
operated in the forests of West Virginia. 

Robert Forster Whitmer, in whose honor the birthday 
banquet was given, graduated from Lafayette College 
in 1885 and immediately took up a business career, be- 
ginning in the Sunbury office of Whitmer & Co. He im- 
mediately developed a wonderful executive ability and 
soon had the entire details of the business at his finger 
tips, becoming recognized as an authority on lumber. 
In 1895 the company was incorporated and the offices 
removed to Philadelphia, at which time Mr. Whitmer 
was made vice president, and upon the death of his 
father, was made president of the company in October, 
1896. 

Mr. Whitmer is prominent socially and is a member 
of many clubs and active in the work of many influ- 
ential societies, among these being the Union League, 
the Racquet Club, and Philadelphia Country Club, St. 
Andrew’s Society, the Seotch-Irish Society, and the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 





GOLDEN JUBILEE CUP PRE- of 


SENTED BY EMPLOYEES. 


RAPIDLY CONVALESCING. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 31.—The many friends of 
T. H. Greenwood will be pleased to learn that he is 
rapidly convalescing and expects in a few days to get 
out of doors again. Mr. Greenwood has been superin 
tendent of the plan of the H. H. Martin Lumber Com 
pany this city for the last year. For a number of 
years he was chief inspector in charge of the field work 
of the bureau of grades of the Pacifie Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. In the association work 
he made many friends and acquaintances among lumber 
men of the Pacific coast. During the recent epidemi 
of typhoid fever at Centralia Mr. Greenwood was one 
of the victims and has spent the last eight weeks in 
bed. During that time the plant of the H. H. Martin 
Lumber Company has been closed down on account of 
poor market conditions. However it is expected that 
operations will begin about February 15 or not later 
than Mareh 1, and Mr. Greenwood fully expects to be 
on the job by that time. 





MAY GO BEFORE FEDERAL GRAND JURY. 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 31.—Talk is being heard among 
the lumbermen of the advisability of going before the 
federal grand jury with the so-called San Francisco boy 
cott on finished fir lumber. This comes as a result of 
a resolution adopted by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast and sent by telegraph to 
President George Milton Savage, of the Tacoma Com 
mercial Club. The text of the San Francisco resolu 
tion is as follows: 

WHEREAS, There exists in this city. on certain lines of 
manufactured lumber products, discrimination against these 
articles when manufactured outside of this city: and 

Wuereas, This discrimination can not be defended from 

standpoint of justness and fairness to other sections or 
states, and if persisted in must inevitably lead to reprisals 
tgainst the products of San Francisco and California ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, Yhat the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
does declare that it is unalterably opposed to any action 
that will interfere with the free interchange between the 
various states of their products, both raw and manufac- 
tured. 

Action on the above resolution, which admits the ex 
istence of the boycott in restraint of interstate trade, 
will be taken by the Commercial Club at the meeting of 
its board of trustees next Tuesday. The Tacoma and 
Portland organizations last fall withdrew from the Asso 
ciated Chambers and a notice of the annual meeting 
tacked to the end of the resolution is 
taken to mean that California would like 
to have them on friendly relations again. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpDA., Feb. 2.—The lumber 
business in this section is in much better 
shape than it was a few weeks ago. Or- 
deis are coming in with greater frequency 
and these is a much more optimistic feel 
ing apparent. There have been several 
falls of snow in the last week or ten 
days. which have benefited loggers. The 
snow has been soft. but the weather has 
turned colder in the last two days and the 
sleighing is excellent The loggers now 
fecl assured that they will be able to get 
ont their winter's cut and are jubilant. 
The farmers are also happy and are haul- 
ing quantities of cordwood, ties and poles 
to the nearest railway sidings or to Sand 
peint. 

George Schneider, of Appleton. Wis... 
spent the last week in Sandpoint familiar- 
izing himself with the stock of the Humbird 
Lumber Company. He has recently identi- 
tied himself with the Humbird company as 
one of its eastern salesmen. 

rhe county commissioners of sjonner 
County are asking for estimates on the cost 
cruising the entire county, section by 
section, They have been seriously con- 
sidering having the county cruised for the 
last year but their present intention, they say, is simply 
to arrive at an idea ot the cost of such an undertaking. “ 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 


Teams. L. P.C. 
Sash and Doors......... nae levee S aavad as 21 611 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company: ; Kad 21 ‘611 
edie MR < f ee 21 611 
American Car & Foundry Company... 26 ‘518 
Lumbermen’s Club............ 26 518 
OO: Ce 30 
Hardwood Mills........ 35 
Pilsens it i BSR Oe Se GE, Gir 36 





Chicago Mill, Ist. 2d. 3d. Lord & Bushn’'l, Ist. 2d. 








Mackenzie ..... 174 172 148 Westphal .... 180 166 
Haggerty ......150 151 148 Thom . aga aiane eee 151 
Buettner ......182 .. 147 Brailsford .....184 185 
Dwors ........158 189 144 BWC evswccsteh@a 2On 
Helbach ......202 200 205 Seifried .......187 209 
PROPOR ose eerancsivn 138. 

Totals ...... 816 850 792 Totals ......854 S863 761 
L’b’man Club. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hardwoods. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Larson wvestae AGE 387 Baker scceeeeA82 200 196 
Eager ---198 180) 165 Olson Saree 148 160 147 
McCuney -»- 157 167 189 Bennett .......180 137 1 
CORE csccscoescdoe 3G 493 il ae 93 149 164 
Gadd ccvaceskt@ 2OG 368 Arnemann 156 138 25 

Totals .. -881 852 841 Totals 759 784 746 
Am. Car & Fdy Ist 2d 3d Pilsens, Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Sellers .6ccccs 1388 194 181 Bulger .. ..188 161 156 
Slade .......+..8TH 245 179 Nilles : 114 1386 182 
GedageB \s.0.:65% 152. «178 «146 Wilson . « 146 147 176 
McKinney ..... 200 165 152 Martin ........478 149 201 
JORNSOR 2k + us: 151 153 198 Koenman . 246 149 194 

Totals .......814 830 856 Totals 873 742 909 
Sash & Doors. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hoo-Hoo. 1 3d. 
EAGGOY a.css000 71 #188 160 Lunow 171 
7 a ae 185 168 136, Wagener . waters 187 
ci) ee 147 178 194 i) Ser ee 168 
Mattison ......118 154 120 Gorin . sbarae at 128 
Garner ... .163 146 164 Ladenberger ..1% 165 

Totals ...¢44 834 74 Totals 784 860 S819 
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The Fundamental Principles 





Hercules Wire 
Rope combines 
strength, elastic- 
ity, toughness and 
flexibility in just 
the right propor- 
tions for maxi- 
mum wire rope 


service. 





ERCU 


RED-STRAND 


RE ROP 


IRE RO! 


No detail of bs 
manufacture is | — 
too small or too 
large to be omit- 
ted in the making 
of Hercules rope, 
if it will in any 
degree add to its 
service. 

















Remember the 
principles. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
Salt Lake 





New York San Francisco 


a 


WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


Chicago Denver 




















FRANCIS [. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 








J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock. Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 
1527 Monadnock Block, : - 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. . Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy. 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. 
age Co. 
$150,000. 

Clarksville-Silex—E. O. 





Bentonville—The C. G. 


Hopkins Cooper- 
has reduced its capital stock 


from $200,000 to 


Strong & Son are closing out. 


algal L. Muse & Co. will remove to Walnut 
Ridge. 
COLORADO. Greeley—The Russell Lumber Co. has re- 


moved to Denver. 

Greeley—O. O. Russell has removed to Denver. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Julius Platnitsky has withdrawn 
from Siegel & Platnitsky. 

Chicago—The Newport Lumber Co. is 
stock to the D. W. Baird Lumber Co. 

Chicago—The Charles S. Smith Lumber Co. 
creased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Dwight—George N. Flagler has been succeeded by Earl 
N. Hager. 

Peoria—G. B. Todhunter & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Todhunter & Edmunson Co. 

INDIANA. East Chicago—The Wisconsin Lumber & 
Coal Co. has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Goshen—Charles Y. Bedger has been succeeded by the 
Goshen Sash & Door Co. 

Indianapolis—The J. P. 
business. 

Richmond—The Mather Bros. Co. 
by Mather & Unthank. 

IOWA. Benton—The Monger-Baxter Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the McCracken-Griffey Co., of Maloy. 

Cotter—Reaney & Eliason have been succeeded by 
George Stapp & Co. 

Rands (P. O. Rockwell City)—The Neola Elevator Co. 
has been succeeded by the Farmers Grain Co. 

KANSAS. Cassoday—Walter Reed has sold his interest 
in the Reed Hardware & Lumber Co 

Pratt—The T. M. Deal Lumber. Co. 
by the Rock Island Lumber 


selling its lumber 


has in- 


Huffman Lumber Co. is out of 


has been succeeded 


“has been succeeded 
& Coal Co. 


KENTUCKY. Paris—The Bourbon Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Peale Collier, of Millersburg. 
MAINE. - East Eddington—A. F. Merrill & Co. have 


been succeeded by Frank H. Thomas and Earl E. Merrill, 
who will operate the plant under the same name as here- 
tofore. 

_ MICHIGAN. Port Huron—F. R. Whiting, of the Whit- 
ing Lumber Co., North Philadelphia, Pa., has bought a 
controlling interest in the Port Huron Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Arlington--Schmall & Hillemann have 
been succeeded by the Arlington Lumber Co.; F, 
Schmall is general manager. 

Breckenridge—The Nortz Lumber Co. 
capital stock to $500,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Logan & Co. 
ceeded by the Logan Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Kansas City Column & 
Panel Co. has inereased its capital stock to $25,000. 

_ St. Louis—The Hummelsheim Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $150,000. 

NEBRASKA. Carleton—The Carleton Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by the Citizens Lumber 
with branch at Chester. 

Chester—W. A. Fellers has been succeeded by the Citi- 
zens Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. Bvuffalo—The Yeager Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
recently incorporated, has bought the stock, including 
ee and equipment owned by I. N. Stewart & Bro. 

Groton—The retail lumber and coal business of Allen & 
Stoddard has been acquired by Gleason & Webster. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wallace—The Cumberland Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Camp Manufacturing 
Co.. of Franklin. Va 

Wallace—The Norfolk Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
is out of business. 


has increased its 


have been suc- 


has 


& Supply Co., 


is out of business. 
Bowman—The Central Lumber Co. 


Venturia—The Harrison Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. Schlepp Lumber Co. 
OHIO. Cleveland—The Glenville Lumber Co. has _ in- 


creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Columbus—The Teachout Sash, Door & Glass Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,009 to $100,000. 
Springfield—The Springfield Planing Mill & Lumber Co 


has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $60,000. 
Toledo—The Toledo Screen Co. has changed its name 
to the Toledo Lumber & Millwork Co. 


Yellow Springs—Towne Carlisle has sold his lumber 
yard to the John Dewine Co. 
OKLAHOMA. Elgin—The D. E. McAnaw Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded by the .Farmers Lumber Co. 

Strong City—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. has closed 
out. 

on Dallas—F. J. 

J. Chapman. 

” aoaiane Monmouth—The 
has changed 
Co. 

Portland—The Northwestern Lumber Co. 
sorbed by the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Geddes—The Fullerton Lumber Co. 
has sold its yard here to the Floete Lumber Co. 

Vig—C. D. Thompson has moved to Veblen. 

TENNESSEE. Cleveland—W. J. Hargis has been suc- 
ceeded by the W Hargis Lumber Co. 

Memphis—The 's. C. Major Lumber Co. 
ceeded by S. C. Major & Co. 

TEXAS. Canadian—The York-Key 
been succeeded by the White House 

Winfield—The Winfield Lumber Co. 
by Cobb & Gingles. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The 
has sold its plant to the 
Salem, Va. 

WISCONSIN. Glenbeulah—W. D. 
been succeeded by Scott & Godfrey. 

Greenwood—The Greenwood Heading «& 
has sold its planing mill to Hiley Pratt 
3redeson. who will manufacture sash, 
a general line of millwork. 

Jackson—-Peter Gumm has been succeeded by the Brit- 
tingham & Hixon Lumber Co., with purchasing depart- 
ment at Madison. 

Marshfield—The Pissell-Wheeler 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Marshfield—The Vesper Wood Manufacturing Co. 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,090. 

Medford—The Medford Veneer Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 


Coad has been succeeded~by. 


Dallas Lumber 
its name to the Willamette 


& Logging Co 
Valley Lumber 


has been ab- 


has been suc- 
Lumber Co. has 
Lumber Co. 

has been succeeded 


Crescent Box & Lumber Co. 
Garrett Manufacturing Co., of 
Scott & Co. have 
Lumber Co. 
and William 
doors. and handle 


Lumber Co. has, in- 


has 


CORRECTION. 


MICHIGAN. ‘Tulla—The Jenson Lumber Co.. has not 
succeeded the Tulla Lumber Co., as recent reports state. 
L.. Jenson has bought a controlling interest in the Tulla 
Tuumber Co., which has only changed the management. 
The companies continue to operate independently. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





ARKANSAS. Paragould—Peoples Furniture Co., au 
thorized capital $10,000; G. L. Adams, president. 
CALIFORNIA. Glendale—Bentley-Schoeneman Lumbe: 


Co., authorized capital $150,000; 
ley, G. H. Bentley, 
Beckman. 

Los Angeles—Casler-Letton 
capital $50,000; W. R. 
Swank. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Brunswick Land 
ber Co., authorized capital $110,000; Herbert E. 
William J. Maloney and Oscar J. Reichard. 

FLORIDA. Oakhurst (P. O. Ocala)—The Oakhurst Saw 
& Planing Mill Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Tampa—Tampa Casket Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—Forest City Coal & Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $8,000; Axel Rosell, Charles Hanso1 
and Roy Fosberg. 

INDIANA.  Bloomfield—Bloomfield 
authorized capital $6,000; Floyd O. 
and William H. Woodall. 


John Bentley, J. R. 
Robert Schoeneman 


Bent 
and Henry M 


Lumber Co., 
Letton, G. H. Casler 


authorize: 
and J. A 


& Lum 
Latte: 


Woodworking Co. 
Hallock, Earl A. Hicks 


IOWA. Farley—George McGee Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $12,000. 
KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—T. J. Morrison Lumber 


Co., authorized capital $12,600. 
Louisville—Stemmelen Lumber Co., authorized 
$30,000; E. F. Stemmelen, Sidney Smith and G. G. Sales. 
MAINE. Portland—Sandy River Log Driving Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $10,000; E. W. Freeman, presi- 
dent; E. W. Freeman, E. M. Hall and H. A. Peabody, 
directors. 


eapital 


MINNESOTA. Albany—Albany Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Deer River—Northern Veneer Co., authorized capital 


$25,000. 

Federal Dam—Federal Lumber & Broom C 
capital $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Purlington Junction—Lane-McKnight Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $7,500. 

St. Louis—Hamilton Mining, Milling & Timber Co., 
authorized capital $150,000: M. E. Hamilton, A. B. Ham- 
ilton, P. L. Crawford, J. H. Roach and P. R. Papin. 

Webb City—Coyne Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$24,000; W. W. Davis, T. F. Coyne and Louise Coyne. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—Cascade Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; C. R. Tintinger, president, and Frank 
Walnum secretary. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Yeager Lumber Co. 
thorized capital $200,000; Orson E. Yeager, 
F. G. Yeager, vice president; C. A. Yeager, 
and P. N. Yeager, treasurer. 

Gerry—Strong Veneer Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

New York—Louis Marx & Son (to engage in wood- 
work), authorized capital $50,000; Michael and Louis 
Marx, I. D. Morrison. 

New York—Wright Lumber Co. 
ital $50.000: Peter A. Smith, 
George H. Smith. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
authorized capital $25,000; 
others. 

Zebulon—Gettus-Martin Lumber Co.. authorized capital 
$6,000; W. B. Gettus, M. A. Gettus and A. H. Martin. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Benda Builders’ Supply Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; A. A. Neiger, E. L. Benda, S. H. 
Bach. A. Kolinsky and E. R. Cook. 

Columbus—Western Lumber & Dock Co., authorized 
capital $50,009; W. B. Sissons. M. C. Sissons, S. E. Rob- 
inson, B. F. Tanner and R. H. Robinson. 

Columbus—H. 3rasher Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $60.000; L. A. Brasher, E. G. Dillow, H. B. Walker, 
A. J. Hatch and G. D. Armstrong. 

Marietta—Consolidated Tie & Lumber Co., 
capital $10,000; G. H. Crawford, C. C. 
Sawyer and D. C. Savage. 

Ravenna—P. L. Frank Lumber Co.. 
$50,000; P. L. Frank, L. J. 
Boedwin and S. J. Frank. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence 
Co., authorized capital $500,000; John S. Shields. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenwood—Greenwood Furniture 
Co.. authorized capital $10,000; H. A. Graham and M. M. 
Weller. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Coal Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Southern 
authorized ¢apital $50,000; D. W. 
J. W. Mason, secretary. 


VERMONT. Montpelier 


o., authorized 


(Inc.), au- 
president; 
secretary, 


(Inec.), authorized cap- 
Conrad N. Pitcher and 


Asheville 
J. W. 


teighard Lumber Co. 
Woodard, F. L. Sale and 


authorized 
Middleswart, E, T. 


authorized capital 
Frank, E. G. Frank, L. 


Universal Fiber Barrel 


Rapid Citv—Midwest Lumber & 


Woodenware Co., 
Cantrell, president, and 


Deerfield Lumber Corporation, 


authorized capital £500.000; Clark C. Fitts, Herman FE. 
Eddy and Harold Whitney. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—West Coast Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $50,000; A. F. 
and James A. Shaw. 
Port Angeles—Walton Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000: T. J. McKinnon, J. N. Ivey and J. N. Hammill. 
Seattle—Stevenson Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 


Peterson, L. W. Smith 


000; Gus Hammargren, D. Johnson, J. A. Scott and 
others. 
Suverior—Oliver Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $30,000; 
W. J. Blaha, Julius Nimdorf and M. M. Holt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
TORONTO. Ontario (Ltd.), 


capital $40,000; L. F. Alex. B, 
EK. Heeney 


Woodworkers 
Strickland, 
and others. 


NEW VENTURES. 


authorized 
Beverly, Percy 








IOWA. 
began 

Mason 
organized 


Buffalo—Charles R. 
the lumber business. 
City—The David Olson Lumber Co. has been 
and will open a yard at Main and Bradley 
streets. The organizers are David Olson. formerly own- 
ing a yard at Kenyon, Minn., and Howard Elder. 
Waverlv—The Bremer Lumber Co., recently incorpo- 
rated, will open a yard here. 


Frank & Sons recently 


KANSAS. Mound Valley—L. A. Hiatt recently began 
the lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The St. Charles Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale and commission busi- 
ness. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—E. D. Mayhugh recently began 
the wholesale commission business here in lumber, lath, 
shingles, doors and windows. 


MINNESOTA. Red Wing—F. H. Kroeger and Ernest 


Bach will establish yards here and engage in the lumber 
and building material business. 

Rochester—The 
here. 


I. J. Dansingburg Co. will open a yard 
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MISSOURI. Kuansas City—-The Transfer Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has opened an 


office here, 


Kansas Citvy—The J. B. Rust Co. recently began whole- 
suling sash, doors, etc. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Wautubbee Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business. 

anduaty The Lake Erie Box Co. recently began 
manufacturing fish boxes. 

Urbana—Lee G. Pennock will open a retail yard and 
ilso handle building supplies. W. W. Steward will be 


associated with him. 


OKLAHOMA. Okemah—The J. J. 
Yard recently began business. : 
OREGON. Forest Grove—The Copeland Jaumber Co. 
recently began business here with a branch at Lents. 

Portland—The Wiggins Lumber Co. has entered the 
wholesale business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Mountain Orchard 
Juumber Co. has been organized. 

Scranton—M. G. Haupt recently began the wholesale 
jumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Maury City—The Maury City Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

Nashville—The Southern Woodenware Co. has begun 
wholesaling woodenware. 


Minton Lumber 


TEXAS. ‘Tempie—John May recently began the retail 
lumber business. 
WASHINGTON. Wenatchee—The Leavenworth Lum- 


ber Co. recently began business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston —S. Grafton recently be- 
van the wholesale lumber business. 

Glady—The Martin Hub Works, of Tidioute, Pa., re 
cently began manufacturing its product here. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield——Robert P. Kraus has opened 
ottices in the Deming Building to wholesale lumber and 
hardwoods in car lots. 

Milwaukee—The Burleigh Lumber Yard recently began 
business. 

Superior—The Oliver Lumber Co. recently began busi- 


ness. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—-The Victoria Shingle 
Co. has been reorganized by William K. McCarter and 
Peter E. McCarter. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Russellville—The Richardson lumber Co. 
will build a plant to manufacture cedar poles 

ARKANSAS. Lead Hill-—Albert) Estes will build a 
sawmill to manufacture hardwood lumber. 





FLORIDA. Jacksonville--The Jacksonville Box Co 
will erect a plant. 
IOWA. Clinton—The Joyce Lumber Co, will erect a 


planing mill to cost $30,000. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria The Creston Hoop Manufac- 
turing Co. will build a factory with a dailv capacity of 
100,000 hoops. 

Lawhon—T. J. Lawhon will rebuild) sawmill lately 
burned. 

New Orleans—The Dudley Tamber Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., will establish a plant here. 

MISSISSIPPI. WBarnett--T. J. Smith has erected a mill 
here with a daily capacity of 15,090 feet of lumber. 

Beaumont—J. H. Overstreet and Jeff Griffs will build 
a veneer plant. 

Natchez—The Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., 
of Tennessee, will erect a plant to manufacture wagon 
material, slack barrels, etc. 

Paulding—The Lyon Bros. Lumber Co., of Heidelberg. 
will build a sawmill and manufacture timber recently 
acquired near here. 

Vicksburg—-Steve Spengler will rebuild planing 
recently burned at a loss of $40,000, 

Wesson—The Eastern Hardwood Manufacturing Co. 
will build a hardwood mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet of lumber. 

NEW .YORK. Lowville—Fenton & Dence (Ine.) are 
perfecting plans for the erection of a sawmill adjoining 
their present location. 

GON. Banks—The North Pacific Fir Lumber Co. 
will build a sawmill, 

Buxton—The Buxton Lumber Co. is building a mill and 
will build a flame and spur track half a mile in length. 

Lebanon—C,. W. Bahrke will install a planer and resaw 
in the spring. 

TENNESSEE. Harriman—The Cumberland Stave & 
Heading Co., of Livingston. will build a plant at above 
point. 

Harriman—W. R. Howard. of Hopkinsville. Ky... will 
build a sawmill with a daily capacity of 10.000 feet 
lumber. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The International Creosoting Co 
will build a sawmill and manufacture paving blocks from 
timber recently acquired here. 

VIRGINIA. Drakes Branch—Payne & Spindler will 
build a plant to utilize hardwoods. 

WASHINGTON. Centralis —Plans have been completed 
whereby the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. will build at 
this place One of the largest sawmills on the Pacific 
coast, 


mills 


of 





CASUALTIES. 





ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Curtis Door & Sash Co. suf- 
fered a severe fire loss February 2, estimated between 
$150,000 and $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The screen factory of the 
H. A. Bohn Wire & Screen Works burned last week; 
loss $7,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

LOUISIANA. Berwick—The plant of the Pease-Gilmore 
Column Co. was destroyed by fire January 21; loss $30,000, 
which is covered by insurance. 

Folsom—The Folsom Lumber ( 
recently; loss $5,000. 

Mix—The sawmill of Thomas Mix was burned recently, 
causing a loss of several thousand dollars. 

New Orleans—The cabinet factory of Rieck & Daniel 
burned last week; loss $8,000, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Dover—January 30 two big fac- 
tories of the E. F. Hodgson Co. were destroyed by fire: 
loss $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—The planing mills of Stephen 
Spengler were burned January 21. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Louisburg—Leonard Bros.’ saw- 
mill was destroyed by fire January 22: loss $1,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Blain—The portable sawmill owned 
by L. M. Wentzel was destroyed by fire recently. 

Philadelphia—January 23 fire was discovered in the dry 
kiln of George W. Smith & Co... which caused damage to 
lumber amounting to $20,000, 

TEXAS. Salmon-—-The Castle sawmill. near here was 
burned recently. 

WEST VIRGINIA. - Charleston—The plant of the Mor- 
gan Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was damaged by fire 
last week, entailing a loss of $150,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance. 


‘o. lost a dry kiln by fire 


weeeeenne Appleton—The meat block and bowling 
pin factory of the Willson Manufacturing Co. was dam- 
aged by fire last week; loss $500. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Fire damaged a dry 
kiln of the Vancouver Lumber Co. to the extent of $3,000. 


ONTARIO. Burlington—The planing mills and lumber 
yard of A. Coates & Sons were destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $26,000. 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Feb. 4.—The Chinn-Knight Company, 
logger in Whatcom County, has entered suit in the superior 
court of King County against the Bellingham & Northern 
Railroad (part of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul sys 
tem) to compel the railroad to continue contracts entered 
into prior to the enactment of the State railroad and public 
commission acts until the expiration of these contracts, re 
gardless of different present tariff rates; and to determine 
whether railroads shall be permitted to charge for the weight 
between the actual load and the minimum of the car where 
carriers do not furnish sufficient equipment. George A. Lee, 
attorney for the plaiatiffs, was formerly chairman of the 
railroad and public service commissions, and the outcome of 
the case will be watched with interest by many concerns 
having similar contracts with the railways. 








MbpRIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 3.—A meeting of the creditors of 
the Brookpark Lumber Company was held in this city Janu- 
ary 31, and C. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Company, 
was made permanent trustee. The first hearing was devoted 
almost entirely to examination of Ed I. Swan, president of 
the concern. The meeting adjourned until February 10, 
when the creditors will meet again in this city. The 
schedules in the petition in bankruptcy filed by the Brook- 
perk Lumber Company show liabilities of $197,115 and 
assets of $290,043. Inability to realize on assets and the 
dullness of the lumber market were given as the reasons for 
the petition in bankruptcy. Attorney 8S. M. Houston, of 
this city, has been retained to represent the interests of 
the Brookpark company. 


LYNN, Mass., Feb. 3.—The Brett Lumber Company, mill 
builders’ finish dealer, has assigned to F. E. Swain, of the 
Hi. M. Bickford Company, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. O. D. 
Brett claims to have quick assets of $60,000 to cover esti- 
mated liabilities of $70,000. 


SPOKANE, WASH.. Feb. 8.—Assets of $559,558 and lia 
bilities of $543,171 are shown for the Washington Mill 
Company by the report of the Union Trust & Savings Bank, 
receiver for the company. ‘The report covers a complete 
inventory of all the assets of the company. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Feb. 5.—The Central Upholstering Com 
pary has been petitioned into bankruptcy. ‘The liabilities are 
given as $11,000 and the plant worth about $13,000. 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 4.-—R. R. Cunningham has been ap 
pointed receiver of the Wisconsin Lumber Company by the 
federal court. His bond was fixed at $5,000. 


NEWBURGH. N. Y., F eb. “3. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the Marvel Ship 
suildiug Company. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. Feb. 2.—A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Hansen Manufacturing Company. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs., Feb. 4. -—The Suffolk Furniture Com- 
pany has been petitioned into bankruptcy bv creditors 


TRAWICK, Tex., Feb. 3.—A_ petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Southern Mills Company. 


CoraL, Miss., Feb, 3.—<A receiver has been appointed for 
the Carruth Bros’. Lumber Company. 


HYMENEAL 


Peterson-Frost. 

TEXARKANA, ARK., Feb. 3.—-Miss Hester Rebecca Frost, 
voungest daughter of Enoch Wesley Frost. one of the best 
known lumbermen of the Southwest. and William Henry 
Peterson. junior member of the law firm of Anderson, Car- 
ney & Peterson, of Boston. Mass., were united in marriage 
January 28, in the First Methodist Church. this city. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. James Thomas, of Pine 
Bluff, and was largely attended, many out of town friends 
heing present. Miss Mary Frost. of Shreveport, niece of the 
bride, was maid of honor and Mrs. E. A. Frost, sister-in-law 
of the bride. was matron of honor. The groom’s best man 
was Hugh Augustus Carney, of Boston. The bridesmaids 
were: Misses Flora Clark, Allie Johnson. Lottie Conway, 
Verna Edwards, Fay McRae, May Little, Elizabeth Webber, 
Clara McRae, Lois Dale and Leta Cook. Little Miss Hester 
Frost Arnold of Mansfield, La., was flower girl, while Edwin 
Ambrose Moore, of Mansfield. was ring bearer. Following a 
magnificent reception at the Frost home, the bride and groom 
left for Palm Beach, Fla., and after a visit there will be at 
home in Boston. 





—— 











Norman-Dowling. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—Announcement has been made 
of the marriage of E. Barry Norman, vice president of the 
Norman Lumber Company. of this city, and Miss Martha 
Anne Dowling, of New Orleans. The wedding was solemn- 
ized in the Crescent City, January 29, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Norman, parents of the bridegroom, being present. The 
couple have started housekeeping in New Orleans, their 
address being 8011 Hickory Street. Mr. Norman is general 
manager of the company’s large mill at Holly Ridge. La.. 
and is one of the best known members of the hardwood 
trade in the South. 








Elkington-Burgan. 

BaLtiMore, Mp., Feb. 3.—Miss Katharin Burgan and <Ar- 
thur L. G. Elkington, of New York, were united in marriage 
January 31. The ceremony took place at St. Michacl and 
All Angels’ Protestant Episcopal Church. The bride is a 
daughter of Charles FE. Burgan, connected with his brother. 
William M. Burgan, in the wholesale North Carolina pine 
business. After a wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Elkington will 
live in New York. 

i i i i ie 

THERE ARE somewhat more than 500 recognized tree 
species in the United States, of which about 100 are 
commercially important for timber. Of the 500 recog 
nized species, 300 are represented in the Government’s 
newly acquired Appalachian forests. All American 
species, except a very few subtropical ones on the Florida 
keys and in extreme southern Texas, are to be found in 
one or another of the national forests. 
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250,000,000 Feet 
Constantly in Stock 
Means 
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What You Want 
As You Want It 
At Right Prices 


Our unequaled shipping facilities 
insure the 
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Best of Service 


Thousands of satisfied customers 
already know this. If you don’t, 
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| Try Us E 
| Shipment by Rail or Sea. E 
: Louisiana Red Cypress Co. § 
: FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y. & Gen’l. Maneger. I: 
| Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
i) Cable Address, “‘Redcypress’’. F 
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CALHOUN MEG. CO. | 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short Leaf Cypress and 
Yellow Pine |! Hardwoods 


BEACH, GEORGIA. | 























Dyal- aidan Building ' 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 
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| TRI-STATE LUMBER CO. : 
H| UNIONTOWN, PA. : 
B| West Virginia 
|  Vaclwehi and Yellow Pine | 
| Specializing in Sound Square Edge I: 
: OAK AND YELLOW PINE TIMBERS IF 
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letins of Advertising 
Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. AMERICAN LUM- 
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raphite 
Wire Rope Grease 


Reduces the wear, and pre- 
vents the corrosion, which 
The 


graphite penetrates to the 


destroys wire rope. 


innermost part of the cable, 
giving both internal and 
And 


it forms a rust-proof, acid- 


external lubrication. 


proof coating which pro- 


tects the metal against 


corrosive action. Send for 
‘Wire Rope Lubrication”’, 
No. 207. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 





SILO FIXTURES 


We make a Specialty of furnish- 
ing Lumber Dealers complete 
SILO FIXTURES. 


We sell you the Doors, Hoops, 
Anchors, Base Anchors and 
other Silo Parts. You buy your 
Staves with your yard stock, or we 
‘an furnish you the complete 
Silos. 


Our Hinge Doors and Fixtures 
are the most complete, modern 
and up-to-date silo parts on the 
market. Our prices are reasonable. 





Write us TO-DAY for prices and full descrip- 
tion or any information regarding Silos. 


STORM LAKE TANK AND SILO CO. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 














Caldwell 
Wheel 


Press ee 





Much less expensive than you think. Write for catalogue. 
E. R.CALDWELL &CO., Bradford, Pa. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
\ Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
\ RIGHT QUALITY—KRLBT PRICES 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 





Chicago lumber dealers report that while the trade 
just now is not showing any extraordinary strength, 
much figuring is being done that is expected to result in 
business at an early date. While building permits issued 
show little gain over former weeks architects report a 
large amount of new building in prospect and it is be- 
lieved that within 30 or 60 days, at the most, the local 
market wil be enjoying a largely improved demand. 
While stocks as a ruse are in fair assortment, some of 
the larger dealers have been making extensive pur- 
chases in order to insure an ample supply of material 
with which to accommodate the improved demand that 
is confidently looked for. The demand has not as yet 
reached a point that has justified any marked price ad- 
vances, but it is highly probable that these advances 
will come at an early date. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 31 aggregated 47,885,000 feet, against 53,541,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
receipts from January 1 to January 31, 1914, amounted 
to 165,723,000 feet, a decrease of 76,222,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended January 31, were 17,737,000 feet, an 
increase of 3,116,000 feet over the corresponding week 
in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to January 
31, 1914, aggregated 68,660,000, 1,857,000 feet less 
than was shipped from Chicago during the same period 
in 1913. Shingle receipts for the week show an in 
crease of 1,527,000 over the corresponding week in 
1913, while total receipts from January 1 to January 
31, 1914, show a decrease of 8,431,000. Shipments of 
shingles for the week show a decrease—2,802,000 in 
amount—over the same week last year, while total 
shipments show a decrease of 11,522,000 over the com- 
parative period from January 1, 1913. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 31. 
Lumber. 
1914 : pass a) 854s .. 47,885,000 
1913 . 55,541,000 


Shingles. 
7,090,000 
5,563,000 


Increase ; ee ot ee 

Decrease ...... ive aye eie 5,656,000 
rOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 51. 
Lumber. Shingles. 


1,527,000 


1914 ; pid see eee eG, 420,000 31,617,000 
1913 241,945,000 35,048,000 
Decrease ....... : -» (6,222,000 3,431,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 351. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1914 . sy latte, wie Wie se Sie Spelg 4-8 wip a> SCR 2,694,000 
933... me ; . 14,621,000 5,496,000 
Increase See eeO 8 wt tnwes 
Decrease eerie dae’ cesta erases 2,802,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 31. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
sOs< ... : : Seta aaa ieee oat te 68,660,000 19,951,000 
1913 cesses GUEaoeO 31,273,000 


: : 1,857,000 11,322,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended February 4 were: 


Decrease 












CLass— No. Value. 
OS OS a ES eae. ee ee craic eee oe 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000....... 44 

5.000 and under LC ee rere. | 

10,000 and under 25,000... i eee | 

25,000 and under J ae . 

50.000 and under 100,000. We er 

RE MNINT 2 e's helo Ps een bie eae rk ; ae ee 

Average valuation for week... : Slate oe mate 9,368 
TOEOts: DPOVIONS WEEK. 6 s.0 0s 0s wines 126 1,090,350 
Average valuation previous week.... sg ee 8,65: 
Totals corresponding week 1915...... ee 1,003, 
Totals January J to February 4, 1914....500 5,363,675 


Totals corresponding period 1915.........5 19 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... 
Totals corresponding period 1911. 


_ 











ery a eae 
Totals corresponding period 1910.........505 
Totals corresponding period 1909.........752 
Totals corresponding period 1908.... 508 
Totals torresponding period 1907.. . . 642 5,700,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906. ..689 5,239,525 


COO 
NORTHERN PINE. 
Chicago.—Little change is noted in the conditions 
affecting the northern pine market. A fair trade was 
recorded in January, with February opening up a little 
better, the trend being constantly toward improvement. 
There has been no advance in prices, but the market 
holds firm. Stocks at the mills are broken and as the 
log supply is short it is not thought that production will 
be up to normal this year, and in consequence an ad- 
vancing market is almost certain. Wholesalers feel cheer- 
ful over the outlook for a better business as the season 
advances. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Stocks of northern pine in manu- 
facturers’ hands are less than a year ago in the aggre- 
gate, according to the stock sheet made up for January 
1 by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, but 
considering the smaller number of mills in business the 
production is just normal. There is more dimension on 
hand, and the chief shortage is in common boards and 
short box lumber. 3usiness is quiet, with a good pros- 
pect for spring trade a little later in nearby territory. 
Conditions in the woods are all right, with an abundance 
of snow and weather cold enough to keep the roads good. 


New York.—The outlook is more cheerful, although 
orders continue on a desultory basis. Sales managers 
find that yards are in a better buying mood and are 
putting out inquiries on a more substantial basis. They 
are making comparatively few deliveries, however, and 
are still waiting for developments in the building line 
before they order to any extent. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is still quiet, but dealers report 
getting a little larger inquiry within the last two weeks. 


Much substitution is going on, and in pattern lumbe; 
several different kinds of wood are being employed 
because of their greater cheapness. Retail stocks ar 
generally small and a fair business is coming in, wit} 
a prospect of a great deal more later in the month. Low 
grades have been holding firm for a number of weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The tone of the market has 
strengthened somewhat during the last week, an in- 
creasing demand and more frequent inquiries being noted, 
but dealers do not look for an active movement of stock 
to consumers for a month or six weeks. The genera! 
tendency of the trade is toward a good volume of busi- 
ness with the approach of spring. Building contractors 
are estimating for greater operations for this year than 
usual, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Fairly brisk demand for white pine is 
noted among wholesale and retail dealers in Pittsburgh. 
Upper grades are especially active and prices are mors 
rigidly held there. Improvement is noted in low grade 
stocks also. Mills are talking higher prices for the spring, 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.— Although improvement is under way, it is 
confined more to inquiries than to actual orders. One 
Westchester yard has placed on order for 500,000 feet 
and two or three Brooklyn yards are in the market for 
substantial amounts. Notwithstanding the reported firm- 
ness at mill points, wholesalers who felt that the demand 
was ripe for a slight advance found they were much 
underbid. Yards are cautious about putting out their 
business, although improvement in inquiries indicates 
a feeling that prices have reached their lowest. Cer- 
tainly, from reports received at mill points, there is 
every reason to look for an advance. 


Boston, Mass.—Although a few sizable yard orders 
have been placed, the last month has been a quiet one 
with the spruce men and the general tendency of prices 
is downward. Attempts to get more than $24.50 for 
frames and $22 for 2/4 random have been abandoned 
by the wholesalers. Dimension sales were made last 
week at $24, and that figure may now be regarded as 
the base quotation. Some concerns still refuse to take 
less than $24.50, and those with reputations for desirable 
lumber and keeping delivery promises are managing to 
get business. The sale of spruce boards is restricted, 
even although offerings are light. Covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are selling at 
$22, and matched spruce boards are bringing $2.50 more. 


Elkins, W. Va.—The spruce market seems rather torpid, 
but it is expected to improve in the near future. This 
condition seems more nearly true to those manufacturers 
who have been holding to list prices with the hope of 
a return to normal with the usual spring yard buying. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce trade is quiet, with good grades 
generally in sufficient demand to keep stocks wel! cleaned 
up. Clear spruce is just now in excellent shape. Low 
grades are easier in supply. There is considerable export 
trade going. being sufficient to absorb spruce stocks, and 
prices are firmer as a result. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—On account of weather conditions that have 
interfered with logging operations, the white cedar mar- 
ket is holding strong, with almost certain advances in 
sight. When the big thaw occurred a few weeks ago 
loggers ceased operations, and while some snow has 
fallen since then and some ice roads are being made, it 
is certain that the input of logs is going to be much 
below normal. On account of heavy snow and ice in 
Ohio, Indiana and other points last week there has been 
a spurt in demand for poles with which to repair dam- 
ages to telephone and telegraph lines, and while this is 
merely a local condition, it added that much to an 
already strong demand and dealers are feeling optimistic 
over the situation. There has been no change in the 
demand for ties, this trade about holding its own. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are making every effort 
to improve the opportunities for hauling the stock cut 
and accumulated during the prolonged open weather. 
Much depends on the continuance of cold weather and 
ice roads, but even with the best of conditions there 
is sure to be a shortage of posts and poles, and the 
market is reflecting the prospect. Big pole buyers are 
in the market to fill their wants early, and post business 
is reported good. Producers feel independent and are 
not pushing sales at present prices, being confident that 
the market will advance before long. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—There is marked improvement noted in the 
general feeling as to the hardwood situation. Buyers are 
placing orders more freely than has been the case for 
several months and while there has been no noticeable 
improvement in prices, there is decidedly a better move- 
ment, and this is believed to presage a stiffening market. 
Southern oak is commanding better prices, but the im- 
provement is slow. Buyers are coming into the market 
cautiously and, while orders are being placed, conserva- 
tism prevails and no big rush is expected. Dealers look 
forward to a steady growth in demand that will reach its 
zenith, perhaps, at the end of six months, when conditions 
generally throughout the country have become more 
settled. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The situation as to all northern 
hardwoods is strong. Old stocks have been almost entirely 
absorbed by consumptive demand, and it is certain that 
the new cut will be much lighter than usual. Logging 
conditions now exist in the woods, but the long delay 
in hauling means a light output. Hardwood logs will 
be searcer and their cost higher than ever, and while 
actual scarcity may not develop for several months, 
the prospect tends all the time to greater strength, 
especially in the birch and maple lists. Demand is not 
heavy, but is fair with a steady improvement. Retail 
yard demand in small lots has been a feature lately. 
Southern oak supplies seem abundant, but prices are 
firm. 
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Bay City and Saginaw.—The heavy fall of snow late 
n the week blocked traffic, but the hardwood lumber 
rade is in good form. Stocks are low and there is an 
.ctive demand for everything available at a firm range 
f prices. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The bulk of the hardwood trade is for 
mall orders, which are coming well without solicitation. 
salesmen are sending in considerable business, so that 
i hopeful feeling exists among the distributers. Most 
f the orders are for plain red oak and quartered red 
nd white oak. Improvement in the demand for ash is 
oted, but it is still far from what it should be. There 
s more activity in gum, especially of the higher grades. 


Kansas City, Mo.—‘The hardwood market still is in- 
lined to be a little dull. Buying is slow and the im- 
rovement is not so noticeable as it is in the case of 
10st other woods on this market. It is normally the 
low season, of course, but manufacturers had hoped 
or a somewhat better showing than they have had. 
ak flooring is doing a little better, but not enough to 
ving about advances. With general conditions improv- 
ng, the feeling is that there will be an early strengthen- 
ng in hardwoods and the mills are not showing any 
tendency to slash prices. 


Memphis, Tenn.--Demand for hardwood lumber con- 
tinues to expand slowly and the volume of business is 
increasing at a fairly satisfactory rate. A good demand 
is reported for red and white oak in the higher and 
lower grades, and the call for cottonwood and gum in 
such material as can be used in the box factories is 
good, These factories are doing a good business and 
ire taking care of offerings in a satisfactory manner. 
Sap gum in the higher grades moves weil at the recent 
level. The lower grades of cypress are selling freely. 
{‘ppers, however, continue relatively slow. Export busi- 
ness is not large and several factors tend to restrict 
operations in that direction, including the tightness of 
money and the depressed industrial conditions noted on 
parts of the continent, the high rates on exports via 
New Orleans and the keen competition experienced with 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber in Russia and Japan, 
to say nothing of the presence of considerable quantities 
if consigned stock which yet remain to be sold. 





Nashville, Tenn.—-Business is reported to be showing 
some improvement, and January business was about 
equal to that of the same month last year. More in- 
quiries are noted, and manufacturers feel greatly encour- 
aged at the outlook. Prices hold about steady. Quartered 
oak has been getting scarce and in good demand. Plain 
oak is also a fair seller. Some grades of poplar are 
moving, and business is being handled in chestnut, ash, 
hickory and other lines. 


Louisville, Ky.—A generally improved tone is notice- 
able and while business is somewhat irregular, the volume 
of trade handled is decidedly larger than it was a few 
weeks ago. This is, of course, a natural result of the 
completion of inventories, the practical conclusion of the 
furniture shows and other factors that ought to result 
in business being placed. The railroads are beginning 
to come into the market, several inquiries for considerable 
material having been figured by local dealers recently, 
With stocks in the hands of consumers light and the 
supply of logs below normal (green lumber not having 
advanced rapidly toward a dry stage during the last four 
months), members of the hardwood trade believe that 
the position of the market is firm, and that only a normal 
demand is needed to emphasize the strength of the 
situation. 





Elkins, W. Va.—As reflecting the improvement in hard- 
woods, there has been more buying within the last week 
than there was during all of January and this is con- 
strued by the trade as not reflecting a marked improve- 
ment in conditions, but as presaging more immediate 
brisk buying. While it can not be said that there has 
heen any enhanced prices in the lumber sold, the renewed 
demand indicates that with a heavier demand prices 
will soon begin to advance. The increased volume of 
orders has affected all classes of woods and is highly 
encouraging to the manufacturers. Oak, hickory, bass- 
wood, ash and sound wormy have all shown marked 
activity within the last week. 


New Orleans, La.—Although the domestic market is in 
strong position statistically, improvement of call seems 
to be slower than that in some of the other woods. The 
staples find steady demand of only fair volume. Inquiries 
are picking up, however, and prices seem reasonably well 
maintained. Some stock is being exported on old orders, 
but new business from overseas is reported quiet. 





Ashland, Ky.—The oak market is in better shape and 
a fair amount of orders is being booked. Inquiry for 
bill stuff is heavy, but little can be shipped owing to 
the numerous mills idle. 


New York.—Salesmen report a decided improvement 
in the outlook, but still find competition decidedly keen 
so far as quick shipments are concerned. General busi- 
ness conditions are improving and the furniture and 
piano manufacturing trade believe they will soon be in 
the market on a firm basis. Stocks among this class 
of consumers are unusually light and there is reason 
to look for good business during the coming few weeks. 
Plain and quartered oak holders are asking top prices 
on maple and birch. Lower grades are in good supply 
and there is no difficulty in finding a wide range of 
prices. The tendency all through the market, hawever. 
is upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Business has been better at the hard- 
wood yards within the last two weeks and nearly every 
wholesaler calls trade considerably better than during 
December. Oak and maple are among the chief woods 
in demand and prices are about steady. Some birch 
is also being sold in fair quantity. White ash is moving 
fairly well. Flooring is in good demand, especially in 
oak and maple, and there is a reasonably good sale for 
veneers. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report an increasing 
demand and speak encouragingly of the prospects for an 
active call with the added consumption of stock from 
now on. Considerable maple is being worked into flooring 
for shipment and basswood is being sought more than 
for several months. Oak is keeping pace with the other 
woods in better demand. ‘The yards are carrying better 
than seasonable supplies, but there is no disposition to 


drop prices, the situation at the mills being such as to 
imply no weakness. 


Boston, Mass.—A dull week of business in western 
hardwoods has not affected prices to any great extent. 
Hardly anything is doing in quartered oak, but this does 
not alter the manufacturers’ views of values. Plain oak 
is doing a little better at $61 to $66, just $27 less than 
the quartered. Maple at $39 to $42, and birch, red at 
$53 to $56 and sap at $45 to $48, are in more demand 
than some other varieties. The spasmodic demand for 
poplar has eased off. 





Baltimore, Md.—All the hardwoods seem more or less 
under pressure, according to the reports of many of 
the dealers, who state that the buyers are holding off 
because of large assortments in hand, and on account 
of what they regard as the unsatisfactory business out- 
look. Some buyers are said to have canceled open orders 
for certain grades at certain prices, which they had 
previously taken without notice and in unlimited quanti- 
ties, and the feeling in the trade is perhaps not so good 
as it has been, but this does not prove that the situation 
has taken on an aspect for the worse. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The market has retained its firm- 
ness and, with the exceptions of local yard trade and a 
few large users, has been moderately active. Plain and 
quartered oak, chestnut, birch, beech, maple, poplar, 
gum, basswood and cherry are moving well and few 
accumulations of stock are in sight; in fact, in the most 
used sizes and grades it is sometimes hard to find dry 
lumber. Hardwood flooring is in good demand and the 
prices are firm. Mahogany and the fancy woods are 
oversold. Cypress is in steady demand and prices are 
satisfactory. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.-Good hardwoods are quite active; in 
fact, there has been a steady upward trend of demand 
for oak, chestnut and poplar, with prices showing a 
firmer position. Low grades of hardwood are moving 
more freely. Industrial activity is affecting this grade 
materially and sales are larger and for forward delivery 
especially. Maple flooring is rather quiet, but prices 
have not changed much. A fair demand for good ash is 
reported, with low grades dull and listless. Hickory is 
moving normally and prices are firm. Considerable in- 
quiry for hickory was reported last week. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hardwoods is fairly active 
and about normal for the season. Prices are generally 
well maintained at the level which has prevailed since 
the first of the year. Instances of cutting to force the 
market are few. Dry stocks in the hands of mill owners 
are not large and the same can be said of retailers’ 
stocks. Shipments are coming out promptly and no 
trouble from lack of cars is reported. Quartered and 
plain oak are both firm and the volume of business is 
fair. Plain oak prices at the Ohio River are: First 
and seconds, $55; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 common, 
$25, and No. 3 common, $15. Chestnut is also rather 
strong, with the following quotations at the Ohio River: 
First and seconds, $47; No. 1 common, $33; sound wormy, 
$20. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago..—Demand for heinlock is reported about the 
same as has been noted for several weeks, prices holding 
firm with an upward tendency. Owing to unfavorable 
logging conditions, mills will not find it possible to turn 
out their normal capacity this year and market advances 
are confidently expected as the supply of lumber on mill 
yards falls below the increasing demand. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Trade in hemlock lumber has 
improved materially of late, although there has been no 
appreciation of values. Piece stuff and boards are quoted 
at $17 and $18. 


New York.—Mills are getting a good run of inquiries 
and no opportunity is offered for accumulation. Yards 
are’ buying freely and hemlock continues at the top 
so far as prices are concerned. Yard assortments are 
broken and retailers are getting some inquiries from 
their customers for early spring delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has been about to the usual 
proportions for the season, but the weather has not 
been mild enough to permit of much building work 
being started. Wholesalers generally call trade fair 
and say that prices are firm. Owing to the likelihood 
of good business coming cn in a few weeks, the mills 
are holding firmly to prices and no declines are likely 
to occur. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Leading dealers report trade 
somewhat dormant and express the belief that business 
will not take on much activity until after the producers 
announce their prices. While quotations give evidence 
of being slightly off from last year’s quotations on some 
sizes, wholesalers do not expect a material change. 
Stocks have been considerably reduced in the yards and 
the prospects are that they will be about as low as 
usual at the opening of navigation. 


Boston, Mass.—It would require a vivid imagination to 
find something new to say about the hemlock market 
in this city. Demand is light and the supply moderate, 
conditions that have prevailed since the first of the 
year. The price for hemlock boards ranges from $23 
to $28.50, the lower quotation being the usual cost in 
carload lots. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hemlock is fairly good for 
the season, but prices are still low in sympathy with 
yellow pine. Dry stocks are only fair. No trouble is 
reported from delayed shipments. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—A good demand is noted for thick poplar and 
buyers are beginning to experience some difficulty in 
filing their requirements from the rapidly diminishing 
stocks at manufacturing centers. Some concerns report 
stocks of culls or box grades completely cleaned up, with 
prices firm. The upper and lower grades of poplar are 
moving freely, but the demand is not so urgent for the 
common grades, though 1-inch stock is in somewhat 
better demand. Further advances are looked for in all 
grades. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is being done in poplar, but 
the expectation is that business will show up better 


soon, as factories are planning to operate more strongly 
within the near future. Low grades are holding firm, 
but there is less strength to panel stock than formerly. 


Baltimore, Md.—Low grade stocks are sluggish and 
extra wide lumber is a drug on the market, so to speak. 
The better classifications are moving in some volume, 
although for the present distribution is restricted, many 
of the yards carrying large stocks and being indisposed 
to increase their holdings. The trade as a whole appears 
to have reached a point where the effect of -previous 
unsatisfactory business conditions is more pronounced. 
Exporters are encouraged by the increased inquiry from 
abroad, where prices seem to be somewhat steadier, and 
where the requirements show signs of expansion. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar shows considerable 
improvement and orders are being booked rather freely 
for export and domestic shipment. A small amount of 
timber has reached the mills, but not sufficient to start 
them. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for poplar appears to be 
increasing as the season advances. Dry stocks are only 
fair. Yard stocks are rather light and this presages a 
better demand soon. Factories are buying stocks steadily. 
Prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $56; 
No. 1 common, $33; No. 2 common, $24; No. 3 common, $19. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Inquiries for fir, as reported by some of the 
local concerns, have been better for the last two weeks 
than at any other time within nine months. Good buying 
has been noted and inquiries being sent out give promise 
of a large trade for the immediate future. Especially 
is this true of car material, for which there has been an 
unusual inquiry during the last week. Specifications 
covering a large quantity of dock timbers have also been 
sent out recently and altogether there is a decided im- 
provement in the demand for fir. Likewise, an increased 
demand for cedar is noted, with prices advancing and 
the mills holding firm. Stocks are low, owing to the 
mills having been closed generally for the last six weeks. 


Portland, Ore.—A substantial improvement in the tone 
of business has been noted here this week and the outlook 
is much brighter than it has been for several months. 
Every prospect points to a decided change for the better 
and lumber manufacturers, loggers and timber owners 
are giving signs of being hopeful. Values took an upward 
trend during the week and it can be safely said that 
the long hoped for advance is going to be realized. 


Tacoma, Wash.—February starts out with a consider- 
ably better feeling among millmen. Cutting orders are 
easier and prices are firmer, especially on dimension, 
uppers holding about as they were, except for cedar 
siding. The line yards are beginning to stock up a little. 
Estimates vary as to the extent of the car material 
inquiries out. None of the business is known to have 
been placed as yet. Millmen regard the inquiries as 
spring feelers of the car companies and expect some 
business to be placed as usuai. Fir logs are firm and 
no trouble to buy. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir has shown further strength the last 
week. Buying of fir for spring stocks is done largely in Jan- 








**Ideal’’ Model *‘A’’ 


We Can 
Show You 
Money in 
Concrete 
Blocks 


Surely there’s no crime in a retail lumberman making 
more money—honestly. The small investment required 
to start you in the manufacturing of cement blocks, 
coupled with the broadening of your service to the home 
builders of your community and the discouraging of 
outside competition, make this proposition especially 
attractive to the man in business for money. The many 
advantages presented the beginner in our 


Idea 


has made it the line preferred by hundreds ‘of men in 
your industry. Notonly are ‘‘Ideal’’ machines perfect 
in design and construction, profitable to operate and 
economical to install—but we go further—we insist that 
every man who buys an outfit from us must prosper and 
to accomplish this we maintain a service degittuont 
which we place at the command of our customers. So 
you see when we say we can ‘‘show you money in mak- 
ing concrete blocks’’ we are prepared to ‘‘make good.”” 
Show your interest by asking us for facts. 





Concrete 
Machinery 


Illustrated Catalogs of Block 
Machines and Mixers free 
on request. 


The Ideal 
Concrete 
Machinery 
Company 


1314 Monmouth Ave., 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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i Roads is Lost Art 


since a practical logger with mod- 
ern ideas and an insatiable ambi- 
tion for the highest efficiency in 
his chosen work has produced a 
device that makes hill or moun- 
tain hauling as safe as boulevard 
travel. No owner of upland tim- 
ber can afford to ignore the ad- 
vantages offered by 


The Barienger 
Braking Device 


Forty-five percent grades have 
been made with loads of 30,000 
lbs. down descents of 2,000 feet 
with one man handling brake. 
Figure the cost of such loads as 
against your present methods, and 
be sure to include the _ horses 
usually lost during a season as 
against no loss in horses with this 
brake. Several of the biggest 


operators in the country made 
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tests last winter, and they are 
equipping all their camps with 
these brakes this year. 


! 


We have facts gathered from 
actual tests that will inter- 
est you if you have highland 
timber— why not get *them— 
they are free for the asking. 


iY Ryther & Pringle 


“=+ Company, 


L . 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 





uary in this territory and that has resulted in a strength- 


ening all around of about 50 cents a thousand. Uppers 
are especially strong as a whole and common also is 
showing a marked improvement. Manufacturers are 


getting business at prices that would 
any returns whatever two weeks ago. 
ing is probably the strongest item just now on the fir 
list. Dimension also is strong. Railway inquiries for 
fir continue to come in freely and with business from 
that source in sight it appears likely that there will 
be a considerable strengthening in the fir market. Red 
cedar siding continues to be very scarce and mills that 
ean furnish the stock can very nearly name their own 
figures. 


not have brought 
Slash grain floor- 


ann RRA 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—In line with the better feeling prevailing 
generally, western pine has recorded some improvement 
recently. Inquiries are more numerous and there has 
been increased buying noted, which forecasts an early 
improvement in prices that will be acceptable to the 
manufacturers. It is not thought that there will be any 
radical improvement, but that the trade will gradually 
get better as the spring season advances. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The western pine market is firm. 
That is especially true of the low grade stuff. Box manu- 
facturers are buying a great deal of stock in Idaho this 


winter because of the poor logging conditions in the 
woods of Michigan and Minnesota, where the scarcity 
of snow makes operations difficult. That condition is 
almost certain to mean a scarcity of logs throughout 


the season in that territory, and a correspondingly better 
trade for the western mills. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood lumber 
developed additional strength and the volume of ship- 
ments to foreign destinations is normal. Large shipments 
are expected by rail and water to the eastern markets 
this year and prices should be better. 





market has 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood is light. The 
yards that usually buy only a car or two for their year’s 
requirements are well supplied now, and while a few 
orders continue to come in, the trade is comparatively 
dull. Prices, however, are firm and apparently the mills 
are getting the business from some place. There has 
been no weakening in quotations on this market. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Shipments of North Carolina pine last 
week by water show an increase, although more or less 
held up on account of heavy fogs. The general move- 
ment continues about the same. Sales showed a decided 
increase over the week previous, noticeable in both rough 
and dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $26 to $27.25; 
No. 2, $23.50 to $25; No. 3, $17.75 to $19; 4/4 edge box, 
$14.75 to $16; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $12.50 to 
$13.50. Eight-inch box, $16; culls and red heart, $14. 
Ten-inch box, $17 to $17.50; culls and red heart, $14.50 
to $15.25. Twelve-inch box, $17.75 to $18.50; culls and 
red heart, $15 to $16.50. Five-fourths edge box, $15.75 
to $16.50; 6/4 edge box, $15.50 to $16. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $18.50 to $19.25; box bark strips, $11.25 to $12 
Dressed stock boards are more active with prices stiffen- 
ing, with 13/16-inch rift flooring in the same position. 





No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $27.50 to $29; No. 2, $25 to 
$26.55; No. 3, $21 to $22; No. 4, $14.50 to $15.50. No. 1 
%-inch ceiling, $17.25 to $18; No. 2, $16 to $16.50; No. 3 


$13 to $14; 
to $19.25; 


No. 4, $10. No. 1, 7 
No. 2, $17.50 to $18.50; No. 3, $13.50 to 
No. 4, $11 to $11.25. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, 
$29; No. 2, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 3, $21.50 to $22. 
and 2 bark strip partition, $24 to $24.50. Six-inch roofers, 
$16 to $17; 8-inch, $16.75 to $17.50; 10-inch, $17 to $18; 
12-inch, $18 to $18.50. Factory flooring, $17.50 to $18.50. 
Lath, which were very active during the week, $2.75 
to $3. 


16-inch ceiling, 


New York.—Although the market is in 
than it was last month, few large orders have been 
booked as compared with this time in other years. 
Outdoor conditions have favored construction work, but 
contractors are moving slowly and yard supplies are 
ample for current wants. Wholesalers are careful about 
booking orders for any period ahead because there is 
every prospect of a big up-turn when it starts. 


better shape 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade shows up fairly well so far this 
month, being generally called normal. Not much building 
is going on, so that retailers are not laying in any more 
stock than they need to round out their usual holdings. 
Little change in prices has occurred, although some mills 
ask an increase of 50 cents on No. 6 roofers, owing to a 
shortage of this grade. Mill representatives say that 
inquiry is on the increase. 


Boston, Mass.—A inore firm tone is the feature of the 
North Carolina roofers market. Dealers are meeting 
customers with greater confidence and turning down bids 
of $18.50 for 6-inch and $19.50 for 8-inch that might have 
been welcomed like the returned prodigal only a week 
ago. It is doubtful if any sales are being made now 
at less than 50 cents above these figures. Demand for 
partition is quieter, and there seems a general uncer- 


tainty as to prices. Naturally, this has made buyers 
timid, particularly when some people offer rough edge 
considerably lower than others. The prices most fre- 


quently quoted are $31 and $31.50. 

Baltimore, Md.—Receipts last week were not especially 
large. Most of the time, in fact, they were decidedly 
moderate. The requirements of the local trade, on the 
other hand, have shown indications of an increase, chiefly 
because of the exceptional weather, which permits the 
earrying on of construction work and creates a demand 
upon the yards that would not ordinarily assert itself 
for weeks to come. As a rule, the yards do not count 
on a considerable increase in the business until about 
the middle of March, so that the situation must be 
regarded as much advanced. It has been so most of 
the winter. The trouble has not been with the volume 
of business, which was up to what might have been 
looked for, but with prices, which suffered by reason 
of the inordinate competition, and this continues to be 
a fruitful source of complaint. In the last ten days a 
better feeling has begun to be manifest. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A decidedly better feeling is noted in th 
yellow pine market. Manufacturers are beginning t: 
stiffen their prices and some sharp advances have bee: 
noted during the last week. Local dealers who succeede | 
in placing orders at the low prices that have prevailed 
are considered fortunate. A fair yard trade is reported 
and some railroad and car material is being bought and 
the outlook for an improved demand as the winter months 
pass away is growing brighter. The trade generally 
seems hopeful of better things. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Southern pine conditions continue 
to- strengthen. The volume of business the last week 
has been better than at any other time the last several! 
months, and it is evident that the improvement is going 
to continue until the market is brought out of the 
abnormally weak condition that has characterized it 
since last summer. Retailers who attended the con- 
vention here last week were agreed that the outlook 
is far better than it was last year at this time, and 
that feeling is resulting in the placing of more and 
more orders by the retailers. The railway inquiry con- 
tinues to be lively and apparently the roads are on 
the verge of some comparatively large orders. Already 
several fairly sizable orders for ties and timbers have 
been placed with southern pine manufacturers, but the 
actual business placed has not been large. The last week 
has seen a considerable further stiffening of southern 
pine prices. Both the right and left-hand sides have been 
affected by the advances, although the greatest strength 
still is shown on the right-hand items. Prices are about 
where they were forty days ago, the slump of December 
having been pretty well made up. The volume of business 
now being placed would appear to warrant a higher 
market than prevails, but there is no disposition on 
the part of the manufacturers to hurry their advances, 
and they are putting up the prices only as the demand 
for certain items becomes so strong that they feel it 
necessary to do so in order to keep their stocks in 
shape. There is some complaint of low stocks, but on 
the whole shipping is prompt. The mills are having 
excellent logging weather and are running on good time. 





St. Louis, Mo.—During the last few days a seasonably 
fair improvement in the demand for yellow pine has 
occurred, While much of the business has been for 
small orders, several large orders have been placed. 
Inquiries are also coming in freely. Country vards are 
placing orders fairly well, notably for small lots, and 
they are studying the market for the purpose of placing 
large ones. This is a good indication that retail yards 
have light stocks and will have to do considerable buying 
in order to be in position to take care of a big spring 
trade. Dimensions are in the strongest demand and 
there is a decided shortness in certain items at many 
of the mills. While prices show little change, a decided 
firmness is noticeable, and most of the leading producers 
are inclined not to accept orders for large quantities at 
present prices. Many large orders are being turned 
down at the present price basis. 


New Orleans, La.—-Demand for yard stock shows a gain. 
Dimension is reported in brisk request, with some items 
in low stock. There are persistent reports of better 
prices on the more active items, the advances ranging 
from 50 cents to $1.50. The price situation, taken all 
round, is not yet satisfactory. Production is increasing 
to some extent, as the mills that prolonged their holiday 


shutdowns resume from day to day. Export call until 
recently has been quiet and prices have been weak. 


Today, it is said, a better volume of business is offering 
at slightlv better prices. 


New York.—-A slight improvement from the rock-bottom 
prices that prevailed a few weeks ago has been noted, 
but offerings from mills are still large enough to prevent 
any decided spurt. Prompt shipment orders can be placed 
at practically buyers’ prices, but wholesalers will not 
sell into the future to any extent because they feel that 
the prospects are too good for making commitments far 
ahead. The contracting business begins to show signs 
of activity, but actual orders are still comparatively few. 
Yards are not active in their schedule inquiries and con- 
tinue to buy as closely as they can. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much change in the yellow pine 
situation has occurred and trade is rather quiet, most 
of the orders being for small lots. There is a_ better 
feeling among buyers as to the ultimate firmness of the 
market as soon as spring demand starts up, but just 
now there appears to be plenty of stock offering and 
it is not necessary to bid up prices to get new supplies 
from the mills. 


Boston, Mass.—The number of yellow 
claim to see an improvement in 
sight is constantly increasing. There is no great enthu- 
siasm as yet, but salesmen are coming back to their 
offices with more cheerful countenances. Southern manu- 
facturers are pushing for orders as eagerly as ever and 
prices are practically unchanged. There are rumors of 
transactions in partition, B and better, %/3%4-inch, at 
$27.50, but $28 is the more usual asked prices. No. 2 
common yellow pine is a little firmer, and it is doubtful 
if any sales are being made today at less than $19 for 
6-inch. 


pine men who 
business now in 


Baltimore, Md.—-Although the prevailing tone of the 
longleaf pine trade is quiet, the situation is not without 
indications of improvement, and these latter can not be 
said to have begun to manifest themselves recently, but 
began to attract notice several weeks ago. This is not 
to be taken to mean that anything like a revival is on, 
but merely as showing that a better feeling is slowly 
being noted in the trade. And the change is not merely 
prompted by impulse or some other intangible sentiment; 
it has its basis in the fact that the general business 
situation has undergone a turn for the better. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Several reports have reached dealers 
of additional advances. Lists are being revised more fre- 
quently and prices advanced with the reduction of stocks. 
The retail trade is showing some interest in pine. The 
large stocks offered by mills have become much depleted. 


rma 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand records a steady but gradual 
gain in the mixed-car business, with lowers in better call 





than uppers, and prices firmly held without material 
change. Inquiries are active. Orders average rather 
small individually, from which it is argued that the 
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huyers are taking only what they nced to meet current 
ud immediate future demand. In the absence of specu- 
itive trading the steady growth in the volume of book- 
wes is rated an assurance of improved business through- 
it the consuming territory. The factory trade is slow, 
ithough some slight gain is noted. Railroads are buying 
i. little stock for immediate needs, but seem to be holding 
back aS much as they can. Car service is easy. 


Chicago.—January recorded a good demand for cypress 
up to the last days of the month, but February opens 
with a noticeable lack of inquiry. ‘To stimulate the 
sluggish demand, some concessions from former prices 
have been authorized within the last few days. ‘These 
oncessions range from 50 cents on 1-inch No. 1, 2-inch 
select and 1x12, B., to $1 on 2-inch first and second 
clears, finish up to 10-inch and certain items in the B 
grade. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is an increasing tendency in 
the demand for cypress and local distributers are well 
pleased at the prospects. Many orders are coming from 
the yards since inventorying has been finished and there 
are plenty of inquiries from the same source. Factory 
trade continues quiet, but the prospects from this source 
are encouraging. It is the opinion of the best informed 
that there will soon be a good demand from the manu- 
facturers. Prices are well maintained. Stocks are large 
enough and assortments are in excellent condition, so 
there will be little trouble in supplying all orders that 
may come in. The supply of cars is ample to insure 
prompt shipments from the mills when orders wil! have 
begun to come in freely. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been little change in 
cypress conditions the last week. Demand continues 
good, but there is nothing resembling a rush of business. 
The factory buying is not so strong, comparatively speak- 
ing, as is the retail yard demand, but both are sufficient 
to keep the mills well supplied with orders, and there 
apparently is satisfaction with conditions by manufac- 
turers and buyers. Prices continue firm, with the tend- 
ency upward. 


New York.—The best that can be said of cypress is 
that it is selling fairly well. For this season of the 
year there is a fair demand, but nothing important 
develops and prices are spotty. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some improvement is shown as com- 
pared with last month and trade is on a fair basis for 
the season, although there is not much selling of yard 
stock except in small quantities. Factories are buying 
in a small way and the aggregate mukes a fair total. 
Prices have not changed much, but are said to be firm. 


Boston, Mass.—It can not be questioned that the num- 
ber of people who have cypress to sell considerably 
exceeds the number of buyers that the most industrious 
salesman is able to discover. Yet there seems to be a 
general determination to be sanguine. Inquiries indicate 
more interest in some quarters and prices remain fairly 
firm, Cypress inch ls and 2s can be had for $45 to $46; 
1% and 1%-inch, $47.50 to $49; 2-inch, $50.76 to $52.25; 
3-inch, $59 to $61; No. 1 inch shop, $28.50 to $29.50; 14- 
and 1%-inch, $36 to $37, and 2-inch, $38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Considering the fact that this is mid- 
winter, the movement is to be regarded as fairly good. 
Remarkable weather conditions have enabled the builders 
to go on with their work, which is advanced to an 
unusual degree, and the requirements in the way of 
cypress as one of the finishing woods have been cor- 
respondingly stimulated. The good effect of this move- 
ment, of course, has been circumscribed by the general 
lumber trade conditions, which encouraged very keen 
competition, with low prices, and prevented manufac- 
turers as well as dealers from realizing the returns which 
they should have had.» Manufacturers esvecially have 
had to bear a heavy burden, because in the end the 
narrowing of values fell upon them, but it is also to 
be said that the producers of cypress have been in a 
position to stem the shrinkage to some extent. The 
vards here continue to place orders only as the lumber 
is needed. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for cypress is gradually 
increasing and more steadiness characterizes quotations. 
Yards are buying some stocks to take care of the spring 
business. Shipments are coming out promptly and dry 
stocks are not large. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—A better demand is reported for shingles and 
sales are larger than have been previously noted since 
the opening of the new year. The market is reported 
at $3.02 to $3.05 for clears and $2.64 for stars, but some 
concerns are holding firm for prices ruling 5 cents higher. 
Lath are in good request, with prices firm, and manufac- 
turers have advised wholesalers that they are averse just 
now to accepting orders for straight cars of cypress lath, 
because of small stocks, but for end loading in lumber 
cars they are willing to accept orders for a few thousand 
to a car. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Without any change in the current 
quotations, the market is reported to be a little stronger 
as not so many cheap shingles are being offered. Orders 
are more plentiful, but still run small, single car and 
mixed car business being a large share of what is placed. 
Reports from the Coast indicate that prices are due for 
an advance before long. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles do not show much 
change. The market is generally reported at $1.60 to 
$1.65 and $1.90. Some of the mills report a satisfactory 
demand taking care of their output and regard the 
market tendency as distinctly upward. Other millmen 
are not so optimistic. Reports indicate light stocks at 
mills and in transit. On the whole, the market is 
stronger. Shingle logs are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand is fair and the supply is 
low, but it appears impossible for the manufacturers 
all to become convinced that it is time to advance prices 
and so low quotations bob up to keep the market level 
from advancing much. Some of the mills are holding 
firm for $1.65, Coast basis, for extra stars, and $1.95 
for extra clears, and they are getting some business at 
those figures, they report; but others are quoting $1.60 
and $1.90. Reports from the mills dre to the effect that 


iu general strike is in contemplation and probably will 
be called May 1 throughout the red cedar mills of the 
west coast. In view of that possibility, some of the 
mills are firming up considerably of late. Southern pine 
lath show more strength than for several months. 
Cypress lath are in somewhat better supply, but still 
are very firm in price. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath are meeting active de- 
mand, and some mills are limiting their acceptances to 
mixed-car orders, as mill stocks are depleted. Cypress 
shingles are said to be moving well, although not so 
active as lath. Mill stocks are below normal but fairly 
well assorted. No change of quotations is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Higher prices are being quoted at the 
mills, owing to the curtailment of production, but the 
local market stays about stationary, with trade about 
up to the usual winter volume. Retailers are not dis- 
posed to take on any new stocks until there shall be 
more life to the building trade, which is naturally looked 
for within the next month. Supplies of local dealers 
are ample. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers have been in- 
formed of another advance of 5 cents on 60-inch clears 
and stars and Eurekas. Buying has been somewhat 
better during the last week and further advances in 
quotations are expected with the increasing demand deal- 
ers expect with the approach of spring. 





Boston, Mass.—Even when offered at prices that not 
long ago would have been attractive, lath are moving 
slowly. Those manufacturers who believe 1%-inch may 
be sold for $4.35 find that few bids can be located even 
at $4.25, and some of their competitors have accepted 
less. There is little call for 14%4-inch and $3.80 is about 
the top price. Good eastern furring, 2-inch, is bringing 
from $22.50 to $23, and 3-inch may be had for $22. The 
market for pine and spruce clapboards is firm and the 
supply is limited. Red cedars are quoted at $16.50 to $17. 
The white cedar shingle situation continues unsatisfac- 
tory. The range of prices is wide. Dealers with shingles 
almost up to standard and who are anxious to move them 
are willing to take $3.50, and there are reports of sales 
at 5 cents less. Clears are being forced and bids of $3.20 
are accepted. Red cedars are not in good demand. Wash- 
ington extra clears have sold the last week at $3.45, and 
some makes as high as $3.58. British Columbia red cedars 
are offered at $3.65. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Lath of all kinds are still scarce 
and prices are high. Shingles are as active as can be 
expected at this time of year. Even with the slack 
demand of winter, cypress men do not seem to have 
been able to get ahead of their orders. 


Columbus, Ohio..Demand is good for shingles for the 
season of the year and more strength is apparent all 
along the line. Clears, red cedar shingles are quoted 
around $3.30 and stars $2.80. Eurekas are sold around 
$3.80. There is some demand for lath, although the 
market is rather quiet. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—It is not easy for the country stave shipper 
to realize the utterly demoralized condition of the cooper- 
age business in Chicago and all parts of the East. Trade 
in Europe is the same, as indicated by difficulty in making 
sales there. The reduced number of hogs of lighter 
weight, added to substitutes for barrels and tierces, 
compels the great competition and downward trend in 
prices. Many stave makers who hoped to recoup by 
holding back are becoming discouraged and willing to 
sell at still lower prices if buyers can be induced to re- 
lieve them. Still lower prices are made on oil tierces and 
pork circled heading. Coopers’ flags are easier and not 
many cars are sold. There is no change in beer stave 
prices, shippers’ delivered prices on barrel staves ranging 
from $110 to $140 a thousand. This is the result of 
temperance and hard times. Slack barrel staves are 
comparatively steady on No. 1 gum flours at $8 a thou- 
sand delivered on Ohio and Michigan rates. Demand for 
30-inch elm or gum staves is slow. Ash staves are easy, 
but a good demand exists for square ash. Circled hard- 
wood and 18- and 16-inch butter tub heading has now 
taken the place of basswood flour heading owing to its 
scarcity and price. Ash butter tub hoops are wanted; 
also square ash heading, which is unusually scarce; but 
the low price of butter tubs will prevent much of a rise 
in price, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 


White oak, ol] staves, per Mi. .....cccecccsevee 30.00 
“ ar  seleall inch Michigan elm flour staves, P 
OTe CTT eee O TEE -50 


ie 8.50 
No. 7 28%-inch elm staves, ie PER Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried "paagwoed head- 
BiG LVIGRERAEL ES Se oak oa s Or oe uh eieceee cc 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
nal No demand 










No. 1, 28%-inch gum — nominal No demand 

M. R., 80-inch gum staves.............. 8.25 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per M 9.50 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M....... 8.00 

Fialf Darrel St& ves, SIM, POT Mi... weccccccsices 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... 2 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 5.00 to 6.00 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... None wanted 

Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to .35 

Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch...... .60 

Ten-round hoop barrels............eeeeeeees -46 

Eight patent hoop barrels................+: ‘ .46 
. Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M......... 45 

Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 

Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... .45 

PEGIE DOTTOL, GeRGOD. » ovccscwsscccccccscvoese .37 to .38 

No. 1 white ash Satter CUD PIAVES... ccc dsccce 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..........e.0. 4.75 

White oak, oil staves, per M 30.00 to 30.00 

Red oak, oil staves, per M. 7.00 8.00 

Tierce hoops ASR No demand 

Hickory tox straps ‘ ; 

Lard tierces ...... . Lee to 1.12 

Pork barrels ..... - sats 9 to 95 

PGi I GIN soo x 5.0 6s wes 0 ec0e-sslen aie Stes 82% to .85 





Buffalo. N. Y.—A little slack cooperage stock is moving 
and a fair amount of future business is being booked, 
so that jobbers are not complaining as to the amount 
of trade developing. Local coopers say that the flour 
trade continues dull. Prices of material show no change 
from a month ago, though there is more firmness on the 
market, especially in hoops, with no great amount of 
stock offering. 
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LOGGERS! 











It’s easy enough to combine 
mechanical principles until you 
have a logging machine that 
will do the work it is designed 
for:— 


The difficulty comes in de- 
signing the szmplest possible 
machine that will do the work 
in the dest and quickest way. 


Once you have it however, 
the first-cost of such a machine 
is much smaller because it con- 
tains less machinery and the 
upkeep cost is less because 
there are fewer working parts 
to wear and to get out of order. 
Besides, the simple machine 
is easier to run. 


It is because we have always 
worked to this principle of 
EFFICIENT SIMPLICITY 
that, at a recent meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association, 
every steam-logger present at 
the symposium of skidding 
practice (except one who used 
a home-made machine ) turned 
out to be a user of 


CLYDE 
LOGGING 
MACHINERY 


Simplicity, efficiency, econ- 
omy:—these are the unanswer- 
able arguments! 


Let us take you into the 
woods of a CLYDE logger and 


show you. 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St.. NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St., PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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itso Allison 


are as important as alock on the door. They promote SAFETY, 
SAVING and SYSTEM. 
you CAN’T AFFORD to. The pass book, the punchout card 
\ and the paper or metal ‘‘check”’ have had their day and are now 
relics of bygone days. Allison Coupon Books have supplanted 
all other substitutes for cash in the lumber mill stores 
of this and other countries. 


ice ALLISON COUPON CO., indianapolis, Ind 





Coupon 
Books 


You CAN do without them but 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, . ° . 
For two weeks, - . - 45 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « . : - 75 cents a line. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
— st pea me | in — department. All adver- 

isements received later will be placed under heading Ti 

Late to Classify. 7 


| Too fate To Classify | 


To the Man Who Wants Results 


You should send your ads to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
when you want anything, or have something to sell. The 
advantage you get by advertising is that the advertisement 
is & messenger to the very people who would be interested 
in what you want or wish to sell. It goes everywhere and 
keeps on working for your day by day with good results. 

Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc? 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Wanted to sell electric machinery ? 

Want to sell timber land‘ 

Want to sell a Iumber yard 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the 
Wanted & For Sale Department of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


25 cents a line. 











re 





. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
AMERIMAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 

Gentlemen: We have taken space for quite a number of 
years in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and are entirely satisfied with the 
results Yours very truly, 

FRANK Toomey, INC., 
Machinery and supplies of every description. 


CyicaGco, ILL. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
31 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: We are pleased to state the results received 
from our advertisement in your classified columns have 
been’very satisfactory, and we have been using the classi- 
tied section of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the past ten 
years. Yours very truly, 

PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Engineers and power equipment. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

Gentlemen: We beg to advise that since we have been 
advertising in your journal, we have found sale for a good 
many articles published through your journal, and results 
in general have been highly satisfactory to us, on the 
strength of which, we assure you, that we will at all times 
consider it a good investment to have one or more of our 
ads in the several columns of each edition of your journal 
that vou publish. Very respectfully yours, 

A. Marx & Sons, 
Dealers in machinery of every description. 


We can help you to secure a position. Tilers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwright, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales 
managers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of 
departments. If you want a situation or would like ad- 
vancement, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get 
returns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 481 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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KENT’S CORDWOOD SPLITTER. 


For splitting cordwood. 

Will saw and split by machinery from 40 
to 50 cords per day. This machine will saw 
and split cordwood for one-half the cost of the 
old-fashioned way of sawing and splitting by 
hand. Manufactured by 

R. W. HILTON, Smethport, Pa. 

Write for particulars. 





ORDERS WANTED FOR 
MICHIGAN HARD MAPLE 
(Dry Stock.) 
Cut from (THE FAMOUS CADILLAC Hard- 


wood Belt), 900 M ft. 8-4 and 12-4. 
J. B. WAGNER, Marion, Mich. 





WANTED-—BUSINESS MAN WITH MONEY 
Must have some knowledge of lumber and timber and be 
competent to take management of high class southern timber 
brokerage business which has several large deals under way, 
some of which can be closed with handsome profit if prop- 
erly handied. Address “H. 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A LINE OF TWO OR FOUR LUMBER YARDS 





in Montana. Three in good county seat towns doing good 
business. Gocd reasons for selling. 
Address “HH. 42," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANT SITUATION AS MANAGER OF RETAIL 
Lumber yard. Eighteen years experience. Acquainted with 
trade in Ohio. Thorough bookkeeper, systematizer. Mar- 
ried man. Address “H. 44," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 
A copy of “Bungaloweraft” in retail lumber offices, to show 
prospective buiiders, will inerease sales. The best book on 


bungalow building. Shows many views of charming bunga- 
lows, Hoor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, man 
tels, fireplaces, furniture, etc, Canvas binding, postpaid, 


$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 451 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





COMMISSION SALESMAN WANTS 
All kinds of lumber, ties, poles and piling, to handle on a 
commission on the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre territory in 
Penn. Address “HH. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS & LOGGING MAPS 
Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Log- 
ging Congress. 
We are prepared to make ‘‘Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 
Plan definitely for efficiency. 
CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING, Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





| Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

to take charge of a 380,000,000 yellow pine operation j 
rather rough country. Must be efficient and show resu! 
on previous operation. Good wages a stock bonus to th 
right party. Party to have entire charge from stump t 
mill, including railroad operation. When replying. stat 
whether married or single. Give age and name of all en 
ployers with length of time and position with each; als 
state when you could report in case of everything bein. 
satisfactory. Address 

“G. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—FOR LUMBER PLANT 

In mountains North Carolina, band sawyers, band filer 
steam block setters, doggers, operators for resaw, edge! 
gang and trimmer, engineer for electrical, mill pond an 
mill men, pilers, jackers, inspectors, talleymen, timber cut 
ters, bookkeepers, time keepers and stenographers. No at 
tention given applications unless age, experience and refe) 
ences given first letter. Address 

. “LUMBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED -MANAGER FOR LARGE WESTERN 
Mill store; must come well recommended and take $5,000.00 
interest to insure permanency. 

Address “H. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED FIRST CLASS MAN TO MANAGE 
Large retail yard in town of about 4,000 population 
Sharp competition. Applicant must be able to show first 
class record. Give full information with application. 

Address “HL 25," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—EXPERIENCED COUNTER MAN 
And city salesman for retail lumber yard. Prefer unmarried 
man between ages of 25 and 35. State salary and full 
experience first letter. 

STRATHCONA LUMBER CO., LTD., 
Edmonton, Alta., P. O. Box 4354. 


WANTED--AT ONCE AN ESTIMATOR 
Who thoroughly understands detail work, to figure from 
plans and act as city salesman. 
Address “G. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
And a planing mill foreman, for large western operation 
must be competent and invest at least $3,000.00. 
Address “HL 39," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED RETAIL YARD MANAGER FOR 
Colorado town; healthful; best of schools; population fifteen 
thousand ; must be experienced, tirst class on credits, collec 
tions and estimating and capable of meeting strong competi 
tion. Send full information and references first letter. 

Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED WOODS FOREMAN 
With steam logging experience, in mountain country; must 
invest at least $5,000.00 in company, and be competent, 
sober and industrious; married man preferred. 
Address “H. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 
WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—-bring better 
returns than any other medium and 
MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth’ and get quick results all the time 
it is a 
GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
$51 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 





WANTED FOUR ENGINEERS FOR 
Western mill; prefer men who can take small financial In 
terest in company. Address 

“H. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SAWMILL 
And box factory, sawing western pine and making a spe 
cialty of fruit boxes. Capacity 40,000 feet per day in each 
department. Give reference with application. 
Address “H. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AGENTS ACQUAINTED WITH RAILROADS AND 

County Commissioners to carry short line high-grade metal 

lic paints. Address THE ATLANTIC PAINT CO., 
185 Madison Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN FOR OHIO, WIS., 
And Buffalo, New York, territory by Arkansas concern manu- 
facturing Arkansas short leaf high grade stock; must be 
price getter. Address “H. 4,” care AMERICAN) LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER. 
Large wholesale lumber company wants first class stenog- 
rapher experienced in statement work and record keeping. 
Answer in own handwriting, stating age, experience, ete. 
Address 
“NORTHERN MICHIGAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER. 
Large wholesale lumber company wants first class head 
bookkeeper. Must be capable of taking charge of office. 
Answer in own handwriting, stating age, experience, ete. 
Address 
“NORTHERN MICHIGAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


MANAGER WANTED 
Experienced man in lumber and grain to take charge of 
country station. HOLCOMB-DUTTON LUMBER CO., 
Sycamore, II. 


WANTED—COMMISSARY STORE MANAGER 
For healthy location, Northern Louisiana. Must be good 
buyer and stockkeeper, capable of taking full charge. Store 
doing about $40,000 annually. 

dress “G, 14,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 




















GET A COPY TODAY 


“Science of Organzation and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law. and Pro- 
cedure of Organization, Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il. 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Bmilding Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, Dimgalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, st6¥é buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailer to show prospective home builders. Priee $2 post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMA®S, Chie#ao. 
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